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... reduces cutting time 


THE 


Buffalo 
CONVERTER 


sausage quality... 


® 4 major operating advantages in- 
cluding faster production and higher 
product quality. 


@ 7 exclusive mechanical features 
including new type, double-edged, re- 


versible, positive-locking knives. 


@ 4 improved mechanical features 





50 BROADWAY 


including an automatically adjustable 
bowl scraper. 

@ 5 special and exclusive safety fea- 
tures including an interlockirg safety 
switch. 

@ PLUS modern “component” design 
introduced for the first time in the 
meat packing industry. 


John E. Smith’s Sons Co. 
BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 


BUFFALO Quality Sausage _ Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


Machines for 85 Years 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


NEW 3 x 10 MAROLF COOKER 
Roll bearing, ASME code, 90 pounds working 
pressure. Reasonable. 
. ee x 
10834—4th Ave. South Seattle 88, Wash. 
Phone LOgan 1615 








ATTENTION — PACKAGERS OF 
SLICED MEAT 


For Sale: Two U.S. Slicers, one Model G-170 with 
a 151 G conveyor one year old, priced at $750.00 
erated for shipment; the other is a model 150D, 
3 years old, no conveyor and priced at $500.00. 
This equipment F.O.B. shipping point. Herrud 
& Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, Phone 9-8109. 





THREE GOOD USED MEAT TRUCKS WITH 
INSULATED TWELVE FOOT BODIES — 1951 
CHEVROLET 2-TON. GOOD RUNNING CON- 
DITION SEVEN HUNDRED NINETY-FIVE 
DOLLARS, ALDEN MacLELLAN, INC., ALLEN- 
TOWN, PENNA. 





FISH REVOLVING OVENS: Seven, 10 shelves, 26” 
x 108”. Some less than 6 months in use. Three 
available immediately, balance in October. Being 
replaced by continuous production oven. AD- 
VANC OVEN, 700 S. 18th St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 





FOR SALE: One 100 H.P. Dutton boiler, gas or 
oil fired. Fully automatic. Used four years. Com- 
pletely reconditioned. GREENSBORO PACKING 
COMPANY, Inc., Greensboro, Alabama. 





> LOUISVILLE DRYERS * 
FOR CHICKEN OFFAL 


PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, Glen Riddle, Penna. 








ANDERSON EXPELLERS 
All Models. Rebuilt, iat 


We Lease Expelle 
PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, Glen. Riddle, Penna. 





PLANT WANTED 





WANTED: Plant in New York, Connecticut or 
New Jersey only. Processing plant. Minimum 
15,000 sq. ft. To process sausage products and 
smoked meats. No slaughtering. Buy or rent fa- 
cilities. Will purchase existing business whether 
operating at a profit or a loss. Plant should be 
able to produce at least 100.000 Ibs. of product 


weekly. Write to Box PW-426, THE NATIONAL 
PROV ISIONER, 18 East 41st St., New York 
at; 





PLANT FOR RENT 





MODERN PORK OR BEEF COOLER: On south- 
west side of Chicago. Railroad siding and three 
trailer dock space. BAT Inspection. FR-427, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Il. 





FOR RENT: 7.500 square feet of space with air- 
conditioned offices and plenty of cooler space. Ex- 
cellent lording facilities. Located in the heart 
of the Fulton Market in Chicago. Write to FR-428, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





We are interested in purchasing edible U. S. 
Inspected and Passed fresh Beef Fats, Pork Fats 
and S. P. Ham Fats. Please call us collect, or 
write us for prices. No amount too small or too 
large. Daily pick-ups arranged. Continental Refin- 
ing & Packaging Company, 2011 Sth Street, North 
3ergen, New Jersey. Union 4-6900 U. S. Govern- 
ment Inspected Establishment No. 979. 





ORDER BUYER 
Ships to 33 packers in the United States. Nets 
$18,000 first 9 months of 1954. Owner forced to 
retire. GANGESTAD COMPANY, 1101 W.0O.W. 
Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 


OCTOBER 23, 1954 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — REASONABLE 


One — Late model 32 B Buffalo Silent Cutter, 
complete with 10 H.P. motor. Reason: Replacing 
this machine with larger capacity Buffalo Silent 


Cutter. 
FRED SCHAEFER 


E. & Clarfield  fivente Philadelphia, Pa. 
hone ‘Nebraska 4-3481 








LIVESTOCK BUYERS AND SELLERS 
Essential ‘‘Pocket Calculator’’ giving live and 
dressed carcass costs of cattle, sheep and hogs. 
Postpaid $1. 

M&M aheenens oy” co. 
?.0. Box 6669 Los Angeles 22, Calif. 





MEAT SAMPLING KNIVES 
Folding pocket knife for gift and advertising use. 
Stainless steel blade five inches long. Simulated 
ivory handle imprinted with your name—$1.75 
each. Write for catalog. 
LOUIS M. GERSON CO. 
58 Deering Road Mattapan 26, Mass. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED: Pork and Canned meat supplier on an 
exclusive gat ey « in the Pittsburgh. Pa., 
area. W-406, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 








OFFICE SPACE AVAILABLE: On Fulton Market, 
921-23 W. Fulton S8t., Chicago 7, Ill., Phone 
MOnroe 6-8115 ask for Wally. 





WHOLESALE MEAT BUSINESS 
Hotel and restaurant supply house, also sausage 
kitchen in the heart of fast growing city. Build- 
ing is 50 x 84’. No sausage maker in town. 
Write Route 3, Box 447 D, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 





WANTED: BROKERS and REPRESENTATIVES 
for southern United States, imported canned meats. 
Terrific opportunity for live wires with proper 
contacts among jobbers and chains. Write im- 
mediately, with full details to Box W-420, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 18 East 41st St., 
New York 17, yg 





PROVISION DISTRIBUTORSHIP 
Successful Metropolitan New Jersey firm for sale. 
Annual volume over $700.000. Fully equipped in- 
cluding brick building. Information to qualified 
buyers only. Exclusive agents 

MINTZ & COMPANY 
539 Kearny Ave. Kearny, New Jersey 





CASING DEALERS 
and 
CASING JOBBERS 


We have ready for immediate delivery to casing 
dealers and casing jobbers, steady supplies of 
18/20 millimeter and 20/22 millimeter sheep 
easings for pork sausage and frankfurters at 
wholesale dealers prices. FS-408, THE NATIONAT. 
PROVISIONER, 18 East 41st St., New York 17, 
nN. Se 





HOG + CATTLE « SHEEP 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 


Selling Agent © Order Buyer 
Broker ® Counsellor ® Exporter © Importer 


407 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO §, ILL. 


BARLIANT'S 


{ 
~—he- WEEKLY SPECIALS! 


bs a We list below some of our current 
Pas ‘ offerings for sale of | machinery and 


shipment at prices quoted F.0.B. shipping points. 
Write for Our Bulletins—issued Regularly 








LIQUIDATION CLOSEOUT SALE! 
SIELOFF PACKING —— 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Watch for our bulletin listing balance items 
still available — — Out soon. 














Kill Floor 


7513- BELLY ROL LER: Boss Sr., double rolls, 
20” dia. x 2% long, galv. metal flights. .$1150.00 
5642 BEEF DROP PER: Boss, for raising or 


lowering several dressed sides at one time, 





with 5 HP. Gear Head motor ............ 375.00 
7395—CASING CLEANER: Boss #158, 2 HP. 
a MCLEE Ee ee rr eee 375.00 


7287—UTILITY & VEAL SPLITTING SAWS: 
(2) Best & Donovan, ser. #RBS-108 & 
io ae Se eer ea. 

6005—BAND SAW: Jones-Superior, 20” dia. 
wheel, stainless steel top table, 2 HP. mtr. 250.00 

7289—-SCRIBE SAW: Best & Donovan, ser. 


325.00 





S-1128, type M-1, single ph. mtr. ...... 175.00 
Sausage Equipment 

7518—TY-LINKERS: (3) automatic, #1144, 

fully reconditioned & guaranteed, — 

COPE nnn cyns casnsctetdentaecanassy a. $1,195.00 
7445—DERINDER: Townsend # perfect Bho tk 

ine condition, Wied. NEW... ccscececesscsce 1500.00 
7511- MIXER: Buffalo #4A, 10 HP. mtr. .... 950.00 
7519—BACON SKINNER: Townsend #27, com- 

pletely recond. with new roller ........... 725.00 
7514—STUFFER: Boss, 400#, ser. #1269R.... 900. 00 
7515—STUFFER: Buffalo, 300%, less valves... 650.00 
7399—STUFFER: Boss, 200%, with valves & 

CIE wisi cccssivchadsuesctanshonenenal 675.00 
7319 SILENT CUTTER: Boss #60, with 25 

HP. mtr. & Unloader with 1 HP. mtr... 975.00 


7397—GRINDER: Cleveland Kleen-Kut 7E, type 
K, with 30 HP. mtr. & str., reconditioned 825.00 
7512—SMOKESTICK WASHER: similar to Globe 





#9579, handle up to 54” long. stocks, 

% HP. Di visscswesanumncinesnecenenees 625.00 
7232—FROZEN MEAT CUTTER: Ace, 

WOE wacrkisacenccoaspanesnanceaeaenee 450.00 
7520—SPICE MIXER: porcelain bottom, in 

less agitator, gear head motor ........... 125.00 


Stainless Steel Molds 
7517 pe ae #108: (100) 8#-10% cap., 
1i* x 5%” deep, complete with 
sadtiae ‘New in original crates, priced 
at 25% discount; while quantities last...$ 15.75 
7380- ANC O #711: (35) size #0, x x 
12”, like new cond., new tension gabe 














PE COTE kinks ein cistecaccceves 13.00 
7004 6 LOBE HOY #P-16: (100) 114” x ay ‘i 
deep, complete with springs Bn 
sor ecadegieeneeesenvescuaseen ewe 11.50 
GL ‘OBE HOY #116. (50) 152-18 pong 
13% "x 6%” x 5%” deep with springs 
co WG 6 cxctiocccs s05 (de Wesadansmesee 11.50 
7483 HOY SPEED LOAF MOLDS: 
Globe #5-S, open end, 5# cap 
4” x 3%”, with COVETB ..cccece 2.25 
4989--PERFECTION LOAF MOLDS: 
cap., open end, 4” x 4%” x 15” long. 
WICH COVES: a cc ccccescccdisvccuchebeses ea. 4.50 
Rendering & Lard 
7508—COOKERS: (2) Anco #600, 4’6” x 10’, 
all jacketed, fully welded shell, #3 Her- 
ringbone gear drive, with coupling direct 
connected to 25 HP. mtr. 
E ups dsentcccutactan(seh<elwathane ahead $4850.00 
TE sadecrccsvcdcoceseceseddcccssvecvnenee 4250.00 
7477—COOKER: Boss, 4’ x 7’, with red. dr... 550.00 
5157—HYDRAULIC PRESS: Globe 500 ton, 


with 10 x 1 x 12” Union Pump, recond.. 
7509—HYDRAUL AC PRESS: Anco #614, 150 

ton, with 7 x % x 8’ hydraulic Steam 

PUR a vine 0.06:4.00-4c0cunteneenennencesbans 2250.00 
7381—HOG: Diamond #35, 25 HP. Drip Proof 

mtr., Magnetic starter, extra set of new 

knives .. . 
7171--HASHER Ww ASHER: "Gruendler, with 30” 

x 12’ cyL, 30 HP. mtr. 14 
7398—KETTLE: Boss #602, size 7, 300 gal., 

steam jacketed, 100% pressure ........... 375.00 


All items subject to prior sale & confirmation. 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
DISPLAY ROOMS and OFFICES 
1401 W. Pershing Rd. (39th St.) 
U. S. Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 
CLiffside 4-6900 


BARLIANT & CO. 


e New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 
e Liquidators and Appraisers 


4250.00 
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Our 'Reminder' Cover 


Reminiscent of the days when consumers 
could scarcely open a popular magazine 
without being impressed by a colorful mes- 
sage on meat, is the cover illustration for this 
week’s issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

The original artwork was developed by 
the American Meat Institute in connection 
with the Meat Educational Program, and the 
plates were furnished to this publication by 
the Institute for use on our convention cover. 
The advertisement from which the cover 
illustration was derived was published in 
1951, and carried the legend that “nourishing 
meat is the yardstick of protein foods.” 

Large-scale advertising of meat to con- 
sumers has now been suspended for several 
years. We hope that the interest in meat, 
and the realization of its values, that were 
awakened by MEP, stay fresh and effective 
in the public consciousness for a long time. 

However, it is well to remember that 
people do sometimes forget (particularly 
under the influence of a daily promotional 
bombardment by competing foods); that the 
buying public does change as new genera- 
tions come and old ones go, and that a great 
“hump” in our population’ may become adult 
eaters and buyers without having been ex- 
posed directly to the type of meat facts dis- 
seminated under MEP. 

While we are certain that the doctors, 
dieticians and other professions will never 
again be allowed to lapse into ignorance and 
misunderstanding about meat’s worth, we 
believe also that, soonor or later, consumer 
education will have to be resumed. 

“Good advertisers” have sometimes sus- 
pended their efforts in the view that they 
could coast on the public appreciation they 
had won. In a number of cases they have 
found that people do forget, and that “sure” 
customers can melt away. 

Let’s not permit that to happen to the 
meat industry. 


The 


News and Views 





U.S. Supreme Court has refused to review the deci- 
sions of two lower courts in cases of interest to the meat pack- 
ing industry. One involves what now is a moot point since 
the recent signing of new contracts with the packinghouse 
unions but the second case, involving recovery by the govern- 
ment of subsidies paid during World War II, could affect many 
meat packers. 

In the latter case, that of the U.S. vs. Wichita Packing Co. 
of Dallas, the 5th Circuit Court of Appeals at New Orleans held 
last winter that the company was not protected by the statute 
of limitations and should return all the subsidy it collected 
under the meat subsidy program during the period when it was 
found to be in violation of OPA regulations. Subsidies, penal- 
ties and interest total some $750,000. The decision was so 
broad that it might encompass any company which had difficulty 
with the OPA. Several suits against other packers are pending. 
The Supreme Court denied the request by attorneys representing 
Wichita Packing Co. that it issue a writ of certiorari calling the 
case up for review. Western States Meat Packers Association, 
which supported the company’s position with an amicus brief, 
said later that apparently the only recourse left to the industry 
would be to have remedial legislation introduced at the next 
session of the Congress. 

The Supreme Court also turned down a request by the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America, CIO, that it review 
the decision by the 8th Circuit Court of Appeals that strikes are 
illegal during the term of a contract even if that contract spells 
out the right to strike as part of a reopener clause. The case was 
concerned with a UPWA strike in March, 1948, at a Wilson & 
Co., Inc., plant, and the company’s refusal to rehire certain of 
the strikers. The UPWA and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL, however, protected 
themselves against such a ruling in the new master agreements 
signed recently with major packers. Two separate two-year pacts 
were negotiated with each packer. One covers wages alone 
with reopening provided every six months. The other pact 
covers all other contract provisions. The wage agreement pro- 
vides that any notice of reopening shall be given by the unions 
60 days before the reopening date and, if an agreement is not 
reached within 90 days after notice is given, the contract is 
terminated and the union may strike. 


Purchase of 4,516,850 Ibs. of canned beef and gravy for 


The 


export by the Foreign Operations Administration, at f.o.b. prices 
ranging from 35.77c to 37.94c a pound, was announced this 
week by the USDA. The beef and gravy will be packed in cans 
of approximately 1 Ib., 24 and/or 48 to the case. Product will 
be made from steer, heifer and cow carcasses grading U.S. 
Utility, Cutter or Canner. Freight to ports was a consideration 
in making the awards, the USDA said. No mention was made 
in the announcement about any future date for receiving offers 
although the approximate purchase goal set originally was 
7,727,150 units of 1 Ib. 

Successful bidders announced this week, amounts and 
prices are: Bryan Bros. Packing Co., West Point, Miss., 80,000 
Ibs. at 35.77c; Gardner Canning Co., Inc., Broken Arrow, Okla., 
604,350 Ibs. at 36.44c; Colesie Sausage Co., Los Angeles, 1,000,- 
000 Ibs. at 37.75c; Marlo Packing Co., San Francisco, 315,000 
Ibs. at 37.94c; Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Dallas, 1,237,500 Ibs. | 
at 36.48c, and Granite State Canning Corp., Manchester, N. H., 
1,280,000 Ibs. at 37.89c. 


Effective Date of MIB Memorandum No. 207, covering 
the use of “approved sugars” in certain meat food products, has 
been deferred until December 1 to afford additional time for 
interested parties to present to the MIB, information having a 
bearing on the proposed requirement. 
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TTENDANCE which stretched the seams of the 
rooms housing the sectional meeting and general 
sessions, as well as the pleased comments of sup- 

pliers in the exhibit halls, furnished even greater evidence 
than the total registration figure—a record-smashing 5,860 
—of the values conventioneers received, and the earnestness 
with which they participated, in the 49th annual meeting 
of the American Meat Institute, held at the Palmer House 
in Chicago, October 8 through 12. 

Beginning with a story of self-help by the cattlemen, 
narrated by Jay Taylor (page 100), and a plea by Re- 
publican Congresswoman Church that the GOP team be 
allowed to finish the job (page 102), packers were briefed 
on new developments in the scientific and operating fields: 
additives to sausage and cured meats (page 112) ; speedy 
assay of fat and moisture (page 115) ; meat product color- 
ing (page 116); animal fats in feeds (page 119) ; practical 
maintenance control (page 134) ; refrigeration system cor- 
rosion control (page 140), and a new method of chilling 
beef (page 138). 

At the livestock session, Dr. G. B. Wood posed the ques- 
tion: Where do farmers and the American people want 
to go with respect to agricultural supports and controls? 
(page 120), while L. M. Paxton told how businessmen 
can work with government (page 124); a farm editor de- 
scribed agriculture’s future as almost unlimited (page 126), 
and expert Ebbing told why and how to get meat type 
hogs (page 130). 

The outlook for livestock and meat supplies for 1954-55 
was surveyed at the sausage meeting by Russell Ives (page 
142), while a chain retailer analyzed current self-service 
trends (page 149) and C. A. Nockleby told of the great 
needs of the sausage business (page 152). 

Accountants heard a leading CPA discuss internal con- 
trol for prevention of fraud (page 155) and another 
analyze the revenue act of 1954 (page 163). Packer treas- 
urer Paul Burch described a coordinated program of system 
analysis (page 158) and another treasurer, A. E. Ericson, 
talked about product costs and what to include in them 
(page 166). 

At the Monday session with its symbolic theme of “youth 
looks toward the future,” veteran H. H. Meyer took a look 
at the industry’s opportunities for youth (page 168), while 
moderator Chris Finkbeiner led a representative panel of 
young men in a discussion of the industry and its problems 
(page 168). 

Experience was honored at the same session with the 
award of 50-year buttons to industry veterans (page 192). 

On the closing day, chairman H. H. Corey predicted a 
changing and stronger industry (page 175) ; Senator Gore 
offered cpposition criticism of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration (page 178), and W. W. McCallum made pointed 
comments on things right and wrong with meat packing 
(page 182). The meeting closed with the “Look Ahead” 
luncheon and annual business session. 

J. M. Foster was elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the Institute for 1954-55. Other officers are 
listed on page 127. 


A CROSS-SECTION OF convention activities and personali- 


ties is shown in the pictures on these two pages. 


OCTOBER 23, 1954 

















Cattlemen Help 
Selves, Industry 


IT IS CERTAINLY A PLEA- 
Ps SURE and an honor to be here 
JAY TAYLOR with other members of the “Beef 
Team.” Most of you are aware that 
cattlemen have passed successfully through a real “‘time- 
of-decision,” and that they have chosen to let the public 
get the benefit of our huge beef supply through normal 
channels. They have denied, thereby, the hue and cry 
that the only “salvation” for the cow business was an 
artificial program of government supports and controls. 
But this denial meant that all stockmen had to accept 
a new idea and to work hard to make it a reality. That, 
of course, was the concept that producers could actively 
help. others on the beef team sell beef. 

This was not a really new idea. Records of the Ameri- 
can National meetings even before World War I show 
discussions on beef advertising. And the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board was a direct outgrowth of efforts 
of cattlemen to get “something going” in the early 1920's. 

The cattlemen have pinned their faith on the Meat 
Board, the American Meat Institute and on individual 
packers and retailers—realizing that they are the people 
with the beef to sell. 

After lying dormant for many years—through good 
times and bad—the desire to sell beef came awake last 
year. However, it meant that the cowman had to learn 
to sell, to work with others of the beef team, and had to 
get organized to do the job of promotion and advertising 


100 






"The New Look in Ideas Among Cattlemen" by Jay 
Taylor, president of the American National Cattle- 
men's Association — "Government Today" by Mar- 
guerite Stitt Church, Republican Representative of 
the thirteenth Congressional district in Illinois — "Bet- 
ter Industrial Relations Must Start with Top Man- 
agement" by L. Clayton Hill, professor of industrial 
relations, University of Michigan. 





necessary in this fast-moving and competitive life. 

This “explosion” came slowly, however. CowBelles 
and cattlemen in almost every state of the American Na- 
tional got underway with programs of various kinds early 
last year. The American National, you’ll remember, had 
alerted the cattle and beef industry to the problem of 
heavy supply well over two years ago. 

At first, the ranch people weren’t too sure of the ef- 
fectiveness of their efforts to sell more beef by supple- 
menting existing campaigns. But scattered programs with 
hastily printed recipes, posters and so forth gave plenty 
of evidence that promotion could help and that sales 
would result in relationship to the effort and enthusiasm 
put into a program. 

These cattle raisers tried almost every trick of the trade 
— making mistakes, sure, but coming up with some 
mighty effective and novel selling techniques in the 
process. 

You realize, a stockman has to be a jack-of-all trades 
anyway, so this was just one more big chore for him to 
learn. This was a little harder because he couldn’t do 
it all from the back of a horse. 

Cattlemen in California distributed more than 6,000,- 
000 recipes through retail outlets. Utah cattlemen boosted 
consumption 47 per cent in their state by working with 
the rest of the beef team on a concentrated program. 

Florida cattlemen worked up an elaborate campaign 
of industry cooperation and publicity—which even in- 
cluded cartoons for newspapers. One showed a buxom 
blonde being chased around the office by her boss. ‘‘He’s 
been like this ever since he started eating more beef,” the 
gal is telling another secretary in the doorway. 

Which reminds me, some Colorado stockman got car- 
ried away in writing a squib about beef for a tourist book- 
let. Among his descriptive phrases he called beef: “The 
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EMPHASIZING IMPORTANCE of “meat team" cooperation to 
move beef is Jay Taylor, president, American National Cattlemen's 
Association. 


Fuel for Love.” His happy thought made quite a hit. 

There is hardly a curve on major tourist highways in 
the west which doesn’t have on it a billboard telling about 
beef. And individual stockmen in nearly 40 states have 
set up smaller metal signs saying “Enjoy Beef for Health.” 
The same slogan—or the catchy one: “Watch Your 
Curves—Eat Beef’”—is on the windows or bumpers of 
an estimated one million cars and trucks. 

All of the standard promotion techniques are being 
used by these ‘“‘amateur hucksters:” cooking schools, 
newspaper features, TV and radio programs, food dem- 
onstrations. Ill bet no other food product has been ad- 
vertised before by as many people as has beef at the 
countless parades, county fairs and rodeos in which stock- 
men participated with prize-winning displays, floats and 
demonstrations. 

One of the most effective sales techniques of this army 
of workers has been to “plug-the-holes.” They've checked 
their high school home economic classes to see if they 
have adequate and modern textbooks. They’ve sold 
church groups on serving beef at all church suppers. 
They’ve worked closely with school lunch programs. 

One Utah CowBelle had a real solution to the problem 
of how to keep youngsters interested in the canned beef 
for school lunches last year. She renamed one dish the 
‘“Hopalong Cassidy Casserole.” Worked fine except for 
the kid who was a Captain Video fan. She’s working up 
a new dish for him. 

Incidentally, I don’t need to tell you that the work of 
the ranch people contributed greatly to the tremendous 
sales of beef bacon—and of that new product beef link 
sausage. 

Now, these stockmen and their wives are using all sorts 
of sales “arguments.” The protein story has been a most 
effective one. So has the fact that “beef-is-a-bargain.” 
Another good one is the importance of the industry to the 
community. 

However, one of the most effective is simply this tried- 
and-true fact: All the steer is not steaks—and there’s 
good eating and nutrition in the other cuts. 

We’re not selling grass beef, calves, fat steers or any- 
thing else—we’re selling all beef. It makes sense to a 
housewife to be made aware that maybe she’s missing 
something by not also trying the less-demanded cuts— 
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whether they be Prime, Choice, Good, or even Commer- 
cial. And it makes sense to the old man too—he’s getting 
more and more of those “hearty” meals like “mother 
used-to-make.” 

We have an idea that the public likes to be “reminded” 
about beef bargains, and shows its appreciation by buy- 
ing them. 

We are particularly happy to be cooperating with the 
vegetable industry in promoting stews, pot pies and other 
combinations of beef and vegetables this fall. Thanks to 
everyone in the beef industry, every segment of the veg- 
etable business, and every major retail outlet, the fall 
program is going wonderfully. 

One reason I think you will agree that it is a success 
is because the public is aware that they are getting food 
bargains as well as nutrition and enjoyment without hav- 
ing to pay twice for it—once through supports, of course. 

I could go on for hours about the job these stockmen 
are doing, not only in the range country, but back in the 
East where the impact is most important. 

However, even with all this enthusiasm and all the 
thought and effort put into beef promotion, we still have 
a major problem. 

How are we going to collect the money we will need to 
sustain our advertising and promotion efforts? 

We’ve spent every cent we could scrape together in the 
various associations of stockmen. And most of the stickers, 
signs, recipes and posters have been paid for from the 
pockets of the men and women who are wearing out good 

leather getting them distributed. 

You know the obvious difficulties in establishing some 
sort of national “check-off” system. You should—the in- 
dividual marketing habits and plans of cattlemen every- 
where probably keep you awake at nights too. 

And, frankly, not all stockmen are convinced that beef 
advertising is worthwhile. 

We've got a tremendous educational job to do. You 
can help us with that by continuing your tremendous 
advertising efforts and by telling the stockmen about it. 

We've also got to develop a long-range plan to bring 
the beef team together into the most effective tool pos- 
sible for moving our crop efficiently at prices reasonable 
to all. 

That’s why a special committee of cowmen, represent- 
ing several geographical sections and interests in the in- 
dustry, has been named by the American National to 





LADIES ARE RARIN' to go in this low-down glimpse of the regis- 
tration desk, while the gentlemen's knees look weak and they seem 
to be glad to find something on which to lean. 
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figure out a plan for fund collection and expenditure. 
That plan will be presented to our annual convention in 
Reno in January. 

No matter what plan is developed and approved, we 
know this now: First, we can count on the rest of the 
beef team for continued cooperation. And, secondly, the 
individual cowman and CowBelle will continue to be the 
key and the mainstay of anything that is done. 

Their initiative, their enthusiasm, their familiarity with 
local situations and their collective strength make them 
into the most tremendous “field sales force’? known to 
any industry. And that’s something to remember when 
we talk about “self-help” or “free-enterprise.” 

These ranch people are proving—with your help—that 
there isn’t any problem a good American can’t solve... . 





GOP Record Good, 
Church Reports 


I KNOW WHAT YOU HAVE done in the meat 
packing industry to make life easier and happier, and to 
make food better and more acceptable. All of this you 
have done as an industry to develop the free enterprise 
system. 

I have always known that our prosperity, our great 
standard of living, our very security in the past and, I 
hope, our security for the future, are based upon the 
high and important activity of the American free enter- 
prise system. 

When Congressman Arends called me up, he said, 
“You need not worry about the speech—it is such a 
big subject that you can say anything that you want.” 
His subject, as you know, was “Government Today.” 

I am sorry that you could not hear what he had 










prepared to say. I can only say that what you will 
hear from me in much more limited terms will express 
the same sentiment. 

We happen to belong to the same generation in 
Washington, the Arends and the Churches, for we took 
office in 1935. It has been a long pull from January, 1935 
to January of 1953; it has constituted one of the most 
amazing, one of the most intense and one of the most 
dangerous periods in American government. We watched 
and saw things happen in this country. 

Now, I am not going to indulge in such poor taste 
this morning as to make a non-partisan speech. When 
I talked with Mr. Arends I asked him how he could ask 
a person such as I am to make a non-partisan speech 
and he said, “You know how to do it.” I replied, “Yes, 
but because you and I have the conviction that we do, 
I hope that they won’t mind my making a Republican 
non-partisan speech.” 

Therefore, I hope that you will accept what I say 
because I can’t speak of government today intelligently 
without speaking of government as I saw it—when we 
seemed to be going down the line toward bigger govern- 
ment; more powerful government; more centralization 
of government in American life; more controls and less 
of free economy. We have seen the packing of the 
Supreme Court and other things which I will not men- 
tion here. 

We saw controls imposed upon industry. We saw 
people suffer under those controls. We saw us enter 
into war without a vote of the Congress. 

What did we see? We were seeing not just something 
imposed on the American people, even by a party that 
believed in it, but we were seeing the development in 
this country of a trend which had gone so far in the 
rest of the world that free government seemed in danger. 
There was every indication that unless we broke through 
the apathy of this country, and spelled the danger, that 
we would face the same thing here. 

We were dangerously close to it. It seemed that we 
were falling under anesthesia. We were becoming 
apathetic. We almost thought it had to be this way. 

I have had people argue with me in Washineton that 
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government couldn't run industry without controls; that 
you couldn’t take care of human needs without regimen- 
tation and, above all, I have had people argue with 
me and believe it sincerely, that the day had gone by 
when we could have freedom of enterprise and freedom 
of state action. 

They argued that what you had to have in the 
twentieth century was big government and big govern- 
ment, as we were forgetting, carried with it not only 
a paternalistic protection, but all of the regimentation, 
all of the loss of freedom, all of the final deadening of 
private initiative and the free enterprise system which 
you and I would never want to see happen in this 
country. 

We were not sure whether we could break through 
the apathy. We were not sure whether or not we could 
persuade people that there was still an American stamina 
and an American vision. 

Then, something—perhaps a miracle—happened in 
November of 1952. A new board of directors took over 
under a very courageous President devoted to the free 
enterprise system. The board of directors was consecrated 
with him to return this country to constitutional govern- 
ment. 

The subject, “Government Today,” is a big subject, 
because government today is big. Since our government 
had been almost the biggest of all, when I look back on 
the last 21 months it seems to me that we were able 
to accomplish what is really a miracle. 

Now, briefly, what have we done? Well, I think the 
first thing that could be said is that we were determined, 
the President and the Congress, to go back to a constitu- 
tional form of government. The executive branch re- 
mained the executive branch and decided it would refer, 
respect and deal with the legislative branch as an inde- 
pendent body. There has been no rubber stamp Congress 
since January, 1953. It is almost impossible to realize 
quite what that means to you. In the first place, the 
program has been developed and will be developed be- 
tween the executive branch and the Congress. 

Every Monday morning, the leaders of the House and 
Senate meet with the President and his cabinet and out- 
line the road ahead. That is sound government. Not 
merely because the executive branch gets the viewpoint 
of many sections of the country, but because it is big 
government right close home to you. 

I often think as I get ready to vote on the floor of 
the House, how important it is to remember in a repre- 
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CONGRESSWOMAN Marguerite 
Stitt Church (R-IIl.) addresses 
opening general session on "Gov- 
ernment Today." 


sentative form of government, that I am not just vot- 
ing my own convictions, though I am afraid I do often, 
but I am voting for a great body, in my case, 582,000 
people in Illinois, who represent a constituency quite 
different from that of the East Coast and quite different 
from that of Texas. They have different backgrounds, 
different economic interests and different thinking. 

The members of Congress were told by a very great 
President that he hopes they can go along with the pro- 
gram 100 per cent, but where they cannot, he wants 
them to vote their convictions. 

I know that we have come back to something which 
is truly American and truly safe. However, the executive 
branch did something more than that to return us to 
constitutional government. It early made up its mind 
that it would become once more a government of limited 
powers. 

You know, remembering how long we fought controls, 
it seems a miracle that in a very short space of months, 
controls were off, and that none of the dire results that 
had been anticipated or talked about happened. 

We went back to a free economy overnight, and I 
think you would agree with me that we must under this 
form of government. The President, who represents 
more than almost anybody I know, a belief in funda- 
mental principles, took up this idea of limited powers 
of the federal government. 

There has been no attempt to centralize all power in 
Washington. In fact, we are operating by centrifugal 
force. We are trying to do away not only with unneces- 
sary people and unnecessary functions of government, but 
also with all competition with state government and 
even with private business. 

I happen to be on the government operations com- 
mittee. From the very beginning there have come 
down to us the Presidential plans for reorganization of 
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the government. Again, without blowing a horn, we put 
through 12 plans completely to reorganize the federal 
government for efficiency and economy and for effective 
execution of its own functions. Every time we did that, 
we were aware that unnecessary functions were to be 
eliminated. 

The government has done something else. It has made 
a strong and successful attempt to return functions to the 
states. I am sure you all remember that almost immedi- 
ately there was appointed a commission on inter-govern- 
mental activities, which was to make a study of the 
overlapping functions of the state and federal govern- 
ments. 

That commission has not completed its report, but the 
Congress has not waited just for that to happen. I think 
it was a third miracle that we were able to restore the 
historic boundaries of the states. Wherever there has 
been action needed to implement our intention with 
good performance, this Congress, headed by a great 
President has taken that step. 

Other things have been done. I have been particularly 
interested in the determination of the administration to 
toss off unnecessary responsibilities, and to return to 
private enterprise the functions which rightfully belong 
to private enterprise. 

They say that it is impossible to estimate the actual 
investment of the federal government in business. It is 
estimated when we take up some of these bills that we 
have $25,000,000,000 to $40,000,000,000 invested in 
government enterprises, which have nothing whatsoever 
to do with government. I have 17 pages listing the 
small and big businesses in which this government has 
become engaged. We are determined to get the govern- 
ment out of competition with private business. 

I can give you one instance in case you are wonder- 
ing what I am talking about. You know we have been 
making things not only for the armed forces, but we 
have also been taking over businesses on loans and run- 
ning them. We had, for instance, an organization called 
the Inland Waterways, which ran barges up and down 
the Mississippi. We took it over in 1939. 

In the 12 to 14 years the government was operating 
that particular little business the government lost money. 
It sold the business for $9,000.000. It had lost $9,700,000 
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while running it. Not only did the government get out 
of the barge business on the Mississippi and_ Illinois 
Rivers in 1952 and 1953, but the private company that 
took it over is making money. 

We hope to duplicate that performance wherever the 
government is still in business in competition with private 
industry. By the same token, if you want an intense 
illustration of this determination of government, read 
the new bill passed to release atomic energy for private 
purposes. 

This government is determined, I repeat again, to 
foster the free enterprise system, to develop private initia- 
tive, to get out and stay out of competition with 
business. By the same token, the government today is 
determined to put its own affairs in business order. 

It isn’t easy to take over a bankrupt business and in 
21 months establish the pattern that you are going to 
follow. When the present administration took over the 
great business of the United States, it took over a business 
in which the right hand didn’t know what the left hand 
was doing. 

It didn’t even know the commitments ahead. It 
didn’t even know the activities that were necessary or 
what was being carried on. It didn’t comprehend what 
it meant to take over a business with a debt approxi- 
mating $275,000,000,000, and to take it over, moreover, 
at a time when world conditions were so tense that 
nobody knew what would happen in the next 12 to 24 
months. 

I sometimes think that only a very courageous party 
would have wanted or could have accepted the responsi- 
bility of taking over the business of government at a 
time like that. 

What has happened? Well, I am well aware we 
probably haven’t done nearly as much as you hoped for. 
However, the pattern has not only been established, but 
the performance record shows and speaks for itself; 
already in many places, we have cut the expense of gov- 
ernment by $11,000,000,000 in 21 months. 

Perhaps you can understand what that means when 
I tell you that when we first went to Washington in 
1935, the federal budget, including everything, was less 
than $7,000,000,000 a year. We have lopped off unneces- 
sary people in government and we have tried to elimi- 


“WELL, IT'S LIKE THIS," G. L. Hayden 
(right in upper photo) of Armour and 
Company's lamb and veal division tells 
G. W. Cook, president, Emmart Pack- 
ing Co., Louisville. At left some con- 
ventioneers study printed program and 
others just relax. 
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LARD MAKES THE BEST CAKE, says Dr. Edith Weir, chief of the 
home economics department of the American Meat Institute 
Foundation, to H. Stubbs, plant manager, Calgary Packers, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


nate unnecessary functions. Again, you can’t build 
overnight or rebuild to your heart’s content. However, 
we have succeeded in doing a great deal. 

This administration succeeded in putting through the 
St. Lawrence Waterway, which two previous administra- 
tions had tried in vain to do, and above all, there is an 
insistence on efficiency. I know that. I sometimes laugh 
at the committee’s insistence on making sure the general 
services cut down on the number of kinds of paper clips 
that they use. 

It sounds like small pickings, doesn’t it, in the midst 
of big government business, but you see, as the cartoon 
says in the Saturday Evening Post, we have learned the 
lesson to cut a billion here and a billion there, and 
pretty soon it mounts up. 

By the same token, as I am sure you know, you cut 
a dollar here and a few dollars there and particularly 
if you make sure those running the government know 
you mean business about efficiency and economy, even- 
tually, too, that mounts up. 

We have some results to show. Sometimes I wonder 
how we could have possibly given this country a tax cut 
of $7,400,000,000? I mention it, I assure you, not as 
an accomplishment of which I am proud, but simply as 
evidence of the way this government has put itself on 
a business basis. That is the largest tax cut that has ever 
been given. 

What does it mean? It doesn’t just mean that people 
will have to pay less taxes. It means a demonstration 
of what this government believes—that a man is better 
able to spend his own money than the government is 
able to spend it for him. On that principle, big govern- 
ment today moves along. 

Well, I think perhaps the greatest change came in the 
attitude of government towards the individual. We 
have once more dared to assume that American men and 
American women can stand on their own feet, take the 
responsibility largely for their own futures and build 
constructively. 

At the same time, as the President expressed it once: 
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“When it comes to things that are economic and finan- 
cial, I am conservative in those things, but when it comes 
to human need, I suppose, I am a liberal.” Human 
needs are being taken care of by government today, but 
being taken care of in a new way. The government 
today is not saying, bring all your troubles here to 
Washington and we will support you. 

What government is saying is this: we are going to 
place responsibility, the greatest responsibility for contri- 
bution, and greater responsibility for watching, than 
in previous programs, in the hands of the states and local 
communities. That is new in meeting human needs. 

We have in the health program, in the unemployment 
insurance program, in the extension to ten million more 
of Social Security, a determination to force the job 
back into local hands. All this is being done with the 
idea of bringing government on the one hand closer 
to the people, and, on the other, of making a govern- 
ment in Washington less conscious of its power, less 
eager to have power and less inclined in the long run to 
become a highly-organized, highly socialized, highly- 
paternalistic, highly-controlled system. That, I think, 
is the new look today. 

I am proud of what the administration has done. I 
think you can see that I would be proud anyway, but, 
I say to you that even if I disagreed with the political 
philosophy which makes the changes, I would agree 
that the administration has done an outstanding job in 
putting its theory into practice. I know it is the only 
system of government under which I would want to 
live. I know it is the only system of government under 
which we can be truly safe. 

I happen to hold that all we have to sell to the world 
is the inalienable system of human freedom. As I see 
billions voted for military success, and it is necessary 
in this kind of world, and as I see billions voted for 
material grants to foreign countries, I am more and 
more convinced that nothing in that line is enough. 
What we must sell the world besides our evidence of 
good will is the secret and the glory of our own free 
enterprise system—the secret and glory of what it means 
to be free. 

I can assure you that the present government today 
realizes what it means to Americans to be free and is 
determined to keep them so. 

Now, I told you that I was going to fall into the error 
of making a Republican non-partisan speech. Perhaps 
I would do better if I stopped at this point, but I am 
very well aware that what has been started in Wash- 
ington has been the laying down of a program and the 
delineation of a new spirit, or rather, a return to an old 
philosophy of free government. We have done enough 
to show, I think, good intention and to prove that the 
administration is capable of fine performance. However, 
it could stop tonight if those who felt differently suc- 
ceeded in blocking us. 

I would say to you that if you believe in the Ameri- 
can system, and that if you believe that the free enter-— 
prise system is the heart and soul of our spiritual and 
material well-being, then I will say to you that you 
have a responsibility for what happens. Whatever you 
say about government today, it isn’t the government of 
the President of the United States, it isn’t the govern- 
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ment of the Congress, it is your gevernment. Why do 
I emphasize this? 

Well, I picked up an article on the coming event 
of November 2 and I saw an estimate made by a very 
sound prognosticator that of 100,000,000 people eligible 
to vote in this country November 2, about 40,000,000 
will care enough or take time enough to go to the polls. 

I happen to think quite frequently in business terms 
since I was brought up that way. I thought, my gracious. 
that means that policy for all of us will be set by a 
minority vote of 40 per cent. That isn’t nearly good 
enough. 

I think I am big enough in my interest in your gov- 
ernment to say, even if you don’t believe in the kind 
of thing I have been talking about, that I hope at least 
you will be civic-minded enough to go and vote. Of 
course, I hope very much that realizing that your 
industry prospers best in this kind of a climate of integ- 
rity and efficiency and devotion to enterprise. that you 
will feel you can go out and reelect the President and 
the board of directors who have devoted the last 21 
months to bringing this country back to the American 
system of government and economy. 





Labor Relations 
Start at Top 


LET US CONSIDER THE 
PATTERN of leadership which 
prevailed rather generally in indus- 
try for many years. It was a pattern 
of bossing, ordering and demanding 
obedience. Such communication with employes as existed 
was one-way, down from above and limited to the barest 
essentials necessary to get the job done. Seeking and 
considering employe feelings, opinions and suggestions 
was a relatively unheard-of process. 

This was the leadership pattern of most of our rugged 
individualists who pioncered American business and in- 
dustry. Their adoption of this leadership pattern is quite 
understandable. When a man risks his life’s savings to 
start a small business and strives aggressively to make it 
grow and prosper by reason of his unflagging energy, 
aggressiveness, hard work, intelligence, vision and just 
plain guts, he is very apt to be a rugged individualist. 

He does not think in terms of the economic, psycho- 
logical and social needs of his workers. He is striving for 
profits which he can plow back into the business and 
begrudges time and money spent for anything which is 
not directly devoted to attaining the profit objective. 
Anyone or any thing blocking the attainment of his goal, 
he pushes aside. He makes up his own mind, knows 
what he wants and has no desire to consult with his 
subordinates. 
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It is his business and he damned well intends to run 
it his own way. 

This pattern of leadership seemed to work well until 
the social revolution of the early 30’s. The great de- 
pression and the distress caused by unemployment re- 
leased the pent-up feelings of resentment of those who 
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had labored under autocratic and authoritarian leader- 
ship in our industries. Underneath the unwilling com- 
pliance of those who felt compelled to follow autocratic 
leaders, there had been generated deep-seated hostility 
of “being pushed around.” This resentment grew in in- 
tensity until it burst out in militant determination to 
have “something to say about management policies and 
actions which affect us.” 

Shortly after the labor strife of the mid-30’s, personnel 
people and social scientists began to interest themselves 
in the causes of industrial conflict. Their goal was the 
discovery of ways to develop better employer-employe 
relations. A considerable part of their effort was spent 
on making realistic appraisals of executive leadership 
as it affected human relations. In the main, the conclu- 
sions indicated that the prevailing type of leadership in 
industry was in dire need of a complete overhaul. It 
was evident that the effectiveness of autocratic leadership 
had deteriorated rapidly during the period following the 
depression when great social changes were taking place. 

Top management too became concerned about the hos- 
tility being expressed by employes. Many top manage- 
ments looked elsewhere than themselves for the causes 
which generated this hostility. It seemed logical that if 
relations between employes and company were unhealthy 
the problem must lie in the area where management 
and employes came in contact. Thus, attention was cen- 
tered upon management’s representatives on the front 
line—the first level foremen. 

There is no denying that the first line supervisor is 
in the most strategic position to influence the attitudes 
of employes towards their jobs and the company. It 
seemed logical therefore to concentrate all effort upon 
the improvement of leadership skills at this first line 
level. 

As a consequence, hundreds of thousands of hours and 
vast sums of money have been expended upon trying to 
improve the human relations strategy and skill of the 
first line foremen. Human relations training programs 
for first line foremen seemed to be the logical remedy 
for improving management-employe relations. These 
programs have been good, bad and indifferent. 

Rare indeed is the one that can be rated excellent. 
Social scientists and training specialists are still seeking 
training methods which will really do an effective human 
relations training job. I do not wish to imply that those 
efforts have all been wasted or that training should be 
discontinued at the foreman level. 

Foremen’s Reaction: 


Unfortunately, far too many 
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HAVE YOU HEARD? AND HI, THERE! are good captions 
for these two photographs of meat industry ladies at their 
“get-acquainted" tea at the Palmer House on October 9. 


foremen are reacting to these human relations programs 
with such expressions as “if this is good for me, and if 
this is the way I should lead my people, why isn’t it 
good for my boss and why doesn’t he treat me that 
way?” This attitude has been expressed so generally that 
it cannot be ignored. 

The evident implication is that human relations train- 
ing should start farther up in the organization—prefer- 
ably at the top and then filter down through the organi- 
zation. Bottoms up is a favorite expression in social 
circles, but it is questionable whether the procedure is 
applicable to effective human relations training. 

In at least one study by an industrial psychologist it 
has been demonstrated that human relations training 
serves merely to frustrate first line foremen who receive 
and accept it and then attempt to apply the training 
while dominated by an autocratic superior. 

Of all the ingredients which develop and perpetuate 
a harmonious employer-employe relationship in an en- 
terprise, none is more influential than the attitudes, be- 
liefs and behavior of the leaders at the top. We find 
rather consistently that the leadership style and pattern 
of executives all down the line in any business organiza- 
tion is determined in large measure by the example set 
by men at the top. Each superior at every level, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, influences the leadership pat- 
tern of his own subordinate executives. The example set 
by the leaders at the top molds the leadership behavior 
and practice of executives and supervisors all down 
through the organization’s structure to the very bottom 
at the foremen level. 

What the top management actually does has far 
greater influence on industrial relations than what the 
top management says should be done. Whether they 
recognize it or not, the behavior of the leaders at the 
top is being constantly observed and appraised by the 
employes and the subordinate executives throughout the 
entire organization. At every level the natural tendency 
of supervisors of people is to lead in the manner which 
they feel their bosses will approve. 

They assume that the way the boss treats people and 
deals with the people’s problems sets the pattern he 
wants them to follow in their own supervision. Wanting 
and needing the approval of the boss to maintain their 
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own job security, they consider it advisable to copy his 
leadership pattern and adopt his attitudes toward their 
own. subordinates. 

In the highly significant studies of the causes of in- 
dustrial peace made by the National Planning Associa- 
tion, one of the important findings was the influence of 
top management’s human relations philosophy upon the 
quality of the industrial relations climate throughout the 
company. In the final report of this study we find this 
statement: 

“An important set of attitudes of management are 
those toward people generally, and toward subordinates 
in particular. These include a genuine concern for their 
welfare, and a recognition of their needs and feelings. 
Such attitudes are reflected in a variety of deep-seated 
habits: the avoidance of arbitrariness in management 
actions; the regular use of consultation with subordinates 
and with the union before actions affecting them are 
taken, skill in dealing with the problems involving the 
prerogatives of management, a closer recognition that 
workers are people and that ‘labor’ is not a commodity 
that can be purchased and manipulated as can the other 
elements of the production process.” 

The researchers who reached this conclusion did so 
after studying factors which influenced the development 
of favorable labor relations in 15 companies throughout 
the United States. Findings in many other studies strongly 
confirm this conclusion that one of the most vital factors 
in developing good industrial relations and high morale 
is the sincere and genuine adoption of the right atti- 
tudes and human relations philosophy at the top execu- 
tive level. 

Some top executives tend to perceive the industrial 
relations function as marginal rather than as one of the 
most important functions influencing the efficient and 
profitable operation of a business. Still other members 
of top management look upon the industrial relations 
job as a kind of necessary nuisance imposed upon them 
by unionization. 

Many such executives make the mistake of hiring an 
“expert,” delegating the industrial relations job to him 
and then confining their own efforts to the other aspects, 
of the business. Often this industrial relations so-called 
expert is relegated to a status well below the top level 
in the organization. Put out the fires rather than develop 
skill at all levels in fire prevention. 


+ 


Management’s Part: Even where the industrial re- 
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They Follow the Signs 


SOME OF THE 5,860 who attended the Institute 
convention are signing up, lining up, chatting and 
just milling around in these photos taken in the 
foyer off the grand ballroom. 
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lations job is given high status the responsibility for build- 
ing a healthy industrial relations climate can never be 
assumed or carried through effectively by its incumbent 
who is essentially a staff man. Personnel administration 
and the building of a healthy industrial relations climate 
is the job of every member of the management team who 
supervises people. The staff industrial relations executive 
should primarily fill the role of adviser, counselor and 
trainer. Presumably he and his subordinates are imple- 
menting the human relations philosophy and policy of 
the top management throughout the entire organization. 
Again quoting from the National Planning Association’s 
final report on the causes of industrial peace: 

“Another fundamental attitude is top management’s 
acceptance of personnel administration as ‘top drawer’ 
responsibility of every member of line as well as staff 
management. Successful human relations cannot develop 
if management expects to dispose of the problems of 
personnel administration by delegating them to a staff 
department. The necessary attitude is one in which a 
high level of competence is demanded from all members 
of management in dealing with people, and in which 
those who cannot develop this competence are replaced.” 

Not only is there a tendency for many managements 
to delegate all the responsibility for developing good in- 
dustrial relations to a staff department, but even where 
such staff people are installed, far too many of them do 
not feel they have the support of top management to the 
extent they need it. 

Many of them openly express the frustration they ex- 
perience in trying to prove that the industrial relations 
staff function is really necessary or that it actually does 
make a contribution to the profits of the business. This 
is especially true currently when in a hard-sell economy 
many top executives are demanding that false eco- 
nomies be made in the industrial relations staff program 
as a part of cost-cutting campaigns. 

In their efforts to maintain a reasonably harmonious 
relationship with the union and its leadership (certainly 
an essential activity) many managements fail to devote 
proper attention day in and day out to developing better 
relationships between one another in the management 
group and between the members of management and the 
employes they supervise. ‘Men who devote their careers 
to the betterment of industrial relations believe pro- 
foundly that the building of good employer-employe re- 
lations is the job of every single individual on the man- 
agement team. 

POLICY: ‘There is ample evidence to support the 
belief that the only intelligent point to begin the build- 
ing of good industrial relations and high morale is for 
top management to publish in black and white as a 
major company policy the attitude the company wants 
taken by all management personnel toward employes. 
These are the attitudes which influence employes to like 
their jobs, their supervisers and the company. In writing 
such a company policy, top management must take a 
very objective look at itself. Whatever is set down in the 
policy must be sincerely, genuinely and wholeheartedly 
believed and approved. 

The very writing of the policy itself should be a soul- 
searching operation. If the top executives are unwilling 
to back to the last ditch every effort to implement the 
policy as it is set down, then it is far better to have no 
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published policy at all. This personnel policy is the code 
of ethics of the company in the area of industrial re- 
lations. This is the management’s human relations creed. 
Having once published such a personnel policy, top 
management must live it themselves day in and day out, 
practice it in decision making and constantly set the 
example for the entire organization. 

One of the best examples of such a personnel policy 
is that published by General Foods Corporation. It was 
first issued to their employes in 1937 and with very few 
revisions still represents the policy of that company cov- 
ering personnel administration and employe relations. 
This fine example of a management human relations 
creed gives the policy of the management as: 

Requirements of good organization; Consultative 
supervision; Collective bargaining; Grievances; Employ- 
ment practices; Promotion from within; Hours of work; 
Wages; Working conditions; and Benefit plans. 

The policy manual concludes with this statement 
among others: 

“The officers of the company want to make clear that, 
in addition to other responsibilities, each operating exec- 
utive, manager, and supervisor who directs the work 
of others will be held responsible for the whole-hearted 
and effective execution of the principles of personnel ad- 
ministration and empolye relations set forth here . . . 
This is a statement of the broad principles for which 
the management stands.” 

A few years ago Clarence Francis, who is now chair- 
man of the board, made a very significant expression 
of his attitude, when he said: 

“It has always seemed to me that you can buy a man’s 
time; you can buy a man’s physical presence in a given 
place; you can even buy a measured number of skilled 
muscular motions per day or per hour. But you cannot 
buy enthusiasm; you cannot buy initiative; you cannot 
buy loyalty; you cannot buy the devotion of hearts, 
minds and souls. You have to earn those things.” 

It is crystal clear that here is a man who believes 
what he says in the company policy. From first-hand 
knowledge I know that he behaves in the organization 
in his contacts with people and in reaching decisions 
in accordance with this company executive creed. 

For the rest of this address I would like to discuss just 
one section of the personnel administration policy just 
quoted, namely consultative supervision. In part the 
General Foods policy covers this aspect of industrial re- 
lations as follows: 

“Because it places emphasis upon respect for the 
personality and human dignity of each individual em- 
ploye and allows maximum development of his natural 
capacity, the management believes that the most en- 
during—and in the long run most satisfactory—per- 
sonnel relations will be attained by means of consultation 
and explanation—up and down the organization— 
through the channels of communication shown on 
organization charts. 

“This means that employes should be encouraged 
to express their views on matters affecting their jobs 
and interests; that consideration should be given to 
their views before reaching decisions materially affect- 
ing their jobs and interests; that all those who direct 
the work of others should see to it in the daily opera- 
tions of our business that no one is ignored on those 
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things about which he thinks he has a right to be con- 
sulted; and that all matters affecting employe relations 
should be fully and freely explained.” 

To this speaker one of the most significant statements 
in this part of the policy is the concluding one which 
says: 

“Employes are assured there will be no discrimination 
as a result of their exercising their rights under this 
method of administration.” 

This brings us around to a discussion of the styles 
of executive and supervisory leadership. These can be 
placed along a horizontal line or a sort of continuum. 
Beginning at the left we would place autocratic leader- 
ship. This is the type of leadership we might associate 
with “rugged individualists”’ who are non-compromis- 
ing in all situations. Such a leader is dominant, absolute, 
dictatorial and self-centered. The style is rarely justified 
in modern management. 

Moving to the right we establish a style of leader- 
ship called authoritarian. The authoritarian shows a 
willingness to explain the conditions which compel him 
to take a fixed position. He should be authoritarian 
only because he does not feel free to deviate from a 
position because of conditions over which he has no 
control. 

Moving still farther to the right we find a style of 
leadership which might be described as non-authoritar- 
ian and consultative. Here the authority still resides 
in the leader, but before making decisions he consults 
with his subordinates, considers their opinions and makes 
allowances for their feelings, but retains the responsi- 
bility of making the final decision even though in rare 
instances it may be contrary to the opinions expressed 
by his subordinates. 

Still farther to the right we establish a style of leader- 
ship known as democratic or participative. Here the 
authority resides in the group which includes the leader. 
The leader attempts to achieve unanimity and_ the 
reaching of decisions and solutions which he can _per- 
sonally accept. Failing in this, however, he accepts the 
decision of the majority. He presents problems or situ- 
ations to the group for decision and accepts their de- 
cision even though he is not in accord with it. 

Still farther to the right we find a style of leadership 
generally described as laissez-faire. This is an easy-going, 
free-wheeling kind of leadership where authority actu- 
ally resides in each individual in the group. Such a 
leader tends to give too much responsibility to individ- 
uals. He generally abdicates most of his leadership 
responsibilities and is not in reality a leader. 

Extremes Hurt Morale: It is the considered opinion 
of students of industrial relations and researchers work- 
ing in the field that neither of the extreme types of 
leadership—autocratic and _laissez-faire—are morale 
builders. The autocratic leader generally breeds resent- 
ment, hostility and anxiety in his followers. Even though 
they fear to express these feelings, they are present none- 
the-less. ‘The leader who adopts the laissez-faire ap- 
proach in the hope of winning the support of his sub- 
ordinates actually loses their respect, rarely achieves 
cohesiveness in his work group and breeds a low state 
of morale. 

Social _ scientists 
pologists and 


psychologists, sociologists, anthro- 


even psychiatrists—have accumulated 
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through research a substantial and imposing mass of 
evidence to indicate that the truly effective leader 
adapts his style of leadership to the occasion. He should 
rarely, if ever, resort to autocratic methods. There are 
occasions when he must be authoritarian, others where 
it is practical for him to consult with his subordinates, 
and still others where he can be truly democratic and 
permit his followers to reach agreement as a group. 
Laissez-faire—being “nice” to people is all well and 
good—but if it is carried too far in an organizational 
setting it doesn’t build respect for the leader. Respect 
as well as confidence is vital in a morale-building 
superior-subordinate relationship. 

One can also practice Christian ideals and consider 
the feelings of others without being an easy mark. There 
is a middle ground on the leadership continuum where 
the leader is more likely to gain the willing, enthusi- 
astic cooperation and respect of his followers than if 
he spends all or most of his time at either of the ex- 
treme ends—autocratic or easy-going. 

The effective leader is not static. He does not take 
a position at one point on this continuum of styles of 
leadership but moves up and down to suit the occasion. 
He moves away from the authoritarian style just as 
frequently as conditions will permit him to do so. He 
asks people more generally than he orders them. He 
is a good listener. He is perceptive of the feelings and 
emotional needs of his subordinates. 

Either by training or intuition he is an effective in- 
terviewer, conference leader and conference member. 
In passing, it is worthy of note that these are the skills 
we are endeavoring to give our young business school 
students today. 

There are very sound psychological and_ practical 
reasons why every executive and supervisor should adopt 
a leadership pattern and style which is generally more 
democratic than autocratic. The first of these is that 
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the more democratic leader fulfills the psychological 
needs of his subordinates whereas the autocratic leader 
denies them. The first of these is for ego-satisfaction. 

Psychic Income: This encompasses the need for self- 
approval, for self-expression, for self-achievement, for 
being recognized as somebody important doing some- 
thing worthwhile. We often refer to ego-satisfaction as 
“psychic income” in order to distinguish it from eco- 
nomic income. It is a kind of emotional pay. It recog- 
nizes that few human beings are strictly economic men. 
Surely there is enough evidence that continuing wage 
increases, paid vacations, paid holidays, insurance bene- 
fits and pensions have failed to buy a generally high 
level of job satisfaction and employe morale. Appar- 
ently it takes more than money to build morale. Psychic 
income seems to be the important motivation which 
administrators have neglected. 

A second of the basic human needs satisfied by par- 
ticipation is the need for group affiliation. Most human 
beings feel the need for association with other human 
beings. We want to be accepted as part of a group. 
We want to belong. We seem to get satisfaction from 
group achievement. Furthermore, being on the team 
supplies support for individuals who feel insecure. 

A third human psychological need is the need for 
security. By being involved and informed we are aware 
of what is going on. No better understanding of what 
is taking place in the work situation can be obtained 
than through being an actual participant in determin- 
ing its changes. This is communication at its best. 

Another important psychological advantage of par- 
ticipation by the subordinate in problem-solving and 
decision-making is that, having been involved in mak- 
ing it he is much more likely to accept the decision 
and support it in his actions. There is plenty of research 
proof to substantiate this statement. 

Still another psychological advantage of participation 
is that it enables subordinates to express their attitudes 
toward the problem, toward one another and toward 
the evolving decision. The discussion process is more 
likely to give recognition to the needs, likes and dislikes 
of those affected. The skillful leader capitalizes this 
opportunity to perceive and utilize the feelings of his 
subordinates in gaining: approval of change and motivat- 
ing them to support rather than resist forward progress. 

There are also some very practical advantages of 
participation, consultation and involvement leadership 
patterns. One of these is the superior’s opportunity to 
capitalize upon the collective knowledge, experience 
and judgment of his subordinate group. If he learns to 
listen and ask questions he is much less likely to sur- 
round himself with “yes men” who may lead him 
astray by giving support to his poor decisions. By listen- 
ing to how his subordinates think, he is able to assess 
their relative abilities, attitudes and wisdom. The “yes 
man” can cleverly conceal his inferiority from an auto- 
cratic boss. He is a frustrated soul when stripped 
of his use of flattery in the presence of a democratic 
leader who asks for opinions before revealing his own 
position. 

We hear a great deal these days about formalized 
executive development programs. My colleague, Dr. 
John W. Riegel, made an intensive study of these pro- 
erams in 50 companies. One of his more significant 
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conclusions was that coaching on the job by an inter- 
ested superior is one of the most effective ways of de- 
veloping executives. Autocratic leaders are very inept 
coaches. They tell and order people, rarely even ex- 
plaining why. The leader who is consultative and demo- 
cratic asks and listens. 

He gives his subordinates the opportunity to think 
for themselves instead of doing their thinking for them 
He has the right attitude to ask questions which stim- 
ulate analytical thought by his subordinates. He does 
not express merely his own thinking by lecturing and 
preaching. Educators are moving away gradually from 
this lecture procedure and employing the discussion 
method where the instructor asks to stimulate student 
thinking much more than he presents his own opinions. 
This latter method is far more effective in stimulating 
the student to learn for himself and become more in- 
dependent of so-called experts. It is a method of help- 
ing people to develop wisdom and think for themselves. 
Based on experience in education, consultation and 
participation would seem to be the method most ap- 
propriate for developing executives in business and in- 
dustry. 

Of course, there are fears and anxieties which dis- 
turb an autocratic leader when he considers the adop- 
tion of more democratic methods. There is not time 
to go into these today. But it should be mentioned that 
the more democratic leader does not have to abdicate 
his position of responsibility, lose his prerogatives or 
become an easy mark. Certainly any boss must be bos; 
when it comes to fulfilling the responsibilities delegated 
to him by his own superior. 

But what is being contended here is that he does not 
have to be autocratic at any time nor does he have to 
be consistently authoritarian to retain his authority and 
fulfill his responsibility. The more democratic patterns 
of leadership are practical and can be realistic if applied 
with reasonable judgment. 

Now let us conclude what has been presented here. 
In summary, the points that have been made are: 

First, that good industrial relations start with top 
management where the example is set for all the staff. 

Second, top management should publish a_ policy 
which sets down in black and white for all to see the 
policy, they expect all leaders to follow in their rela- 
tions with people throughout the organization. 

Third,—and here I quote from the National Plan- 
ning Association report on causes of mdustrial peace: 

“The manager whose personal security rests (usually 
unconsciously) upon his ability to dominate others 
the man with an extreme authoritarian character struc- 
ture—cannot develop the necessary attitudes towards 
his subordinates. He may appear to be a benevolent 
paternalist, vitally interested in them, but if his need 
for power is strong this’ facade will last only so long 
as his subordinates remain entirely docile. The sub- 
ordination of the power drive to other humanitarian 
motives is an essential basis for healthy industrial 
relations.” 

Fourth, top management should set an example. of 
more democratic leadership which encourages consulta- 
tion with and participation by subordinates all down the 
line in problem-solving, change development and de- 
cision-making. 





















Researcher Tells 
About Additives 


THE SYMPOSIUM ON PRE- 
PACKAGING presented at the 
1953 American Meat Institute con- 
vention indicated the trend toward 
consumer units at the packer level. Those now pre- 
packaging realize that this modernization has increased 
rather than decreased their problems, or at least they 
have become more conscious of their problems. 

Prepackaging has resulted in more responsibility for 
the packer or processor, particularly when the pre- 
packaged item carries the brand name, and every effort is 
made to preserve its appearance until consumed. 

As the result of this prepackaging trend, new develop- 
ments in the way of additives and methods of. packaging 
have come into prominence. At the American Meat 
Institute Foundation we have turned some of our efforts 
toward studying and evaluating a few of the recent 
applications of additives and packages. The work to be 
presented is the cooperative effort of the divisions of 
food technology, home economics, and _ bacteriology, 
and has been partially supported by grants from Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. and the Standard Packaging Corp. 

Phosphates in Sausage: A number of phosphates have 
been approved for use in pump pickle, and there have 
been reports of varying success. While not approved 
for comminuted meats, we employed this type of prod- 
uct in the first experiments since the work could be 
carried out on a homogeneous product where color, 
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"Additives to Sausage and Cured Meats" by Dr. George Wilson, 
American Meat Institute Foundation— "Rapid Fat and Moisture 
Determination" by Charles Everson, American Meat Institute Foun- 
dation — "Color of Meat Products" by Dr. Roy E. Morse, research 
director, and W. H. Kretlow, vice president, Wm. J. Stange Co. 
— "Animal Fats in Feeds from the Viewpoint of the Manufacturer" 
by R. M. Bethke, vice president, Ralston Purina Co. 





texture, moisture loss, and palatability could be assessed 
more conveniently. 

In a series of experiments, four phosphates—di-sodium 
phosphate, sodium hexametaphosphate, sodium tripoly- 
phosphate, and sodium pyrophosphate—were compared. 
These phospates were added dry to a 60 per cent beef, 
40 per cent pork formula in an amount not to exceed 
that which is presently permitted in finished hams. 

The pH determinations on the emulsion showed that 
all the phosphates decreased the acidity to varying 
degrees. The sodium tripolyphosphate and sodium pyro- 
phosphate raised the pH about 0.6 units, while the di- 
sodium phosphate raised the pH 0.5 units, and the 
sodium hexametaphosphate 0.1 units. 

After stuffing, the bologna was allowed to hang over- 
night in a cooler and was processed the following day. 
By varying the formulation and processing schedule, 
shrinkages of from less than 0.5 per cent up to 3.5 per 
cent were attained. However, in no instance did moisture 
loss in the lots containing the phosphates vary significant- 
ly from the control. 

Samples of the control lot and those containing di- 
sodium phosphate and sodium hexametaphosphate were 
subjected to a taste panel for an evaluation of texture, 
juiciness, and color. While some small differences were 
noted, there was no consistent preference for one lot 
over the other. y 

For an objective measure of initial color and color 
retention, packaged samples were placed under floures- 
cent lights and reflectance measurements made at various 
time intervals. The reflectance measurements in this 
and the subsequent experiments were made using the 
Beckman spectrophotometer and Ramsbottom method. 

By this method the ratio of the percentage reflectance 
at 650 mu to that at 570 mu is used as an index to color 
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and decreases in proportion to the amount of fading. 
This measurement, as well as visual observation, showed 
that none of the phosphates had any consistent effect 
on either initial color or rate of fading, with the excep- 
tion that the di-sodium phosphate lot usually had a poor 
initial color and faded more rapidly. 

From these data it was concluded that the addition 
of these phosphates to a comminuted product such as 
bologna produced no observable or measurable benefit 
with respect to moisture retention, texture, color fixation, 
or rate of fading. 

Phosphates In Hams: Folowing the above studies, the 
same phosphates, with the exception of sodium pyro- 
phosphate, were evaluated in pump pickle for hams. 
Di-sodium phosphate, sodium hexametaphosphate, and 
sodium tripolyphosphate were added individually at the 
rate of 8 ozs. per gallon to a 60° salometer pump pickle, 
which resulted in a final salometer of approximately 
75°. Twelve pairs of hams were used in a randomized 
block design which allowed six hams for each treatment. 

The hams were pumped to 8 per cent of green weight 
and cured 13 days in a 60° cover pickle. They were 
then placed in the smokehouse at 55 to 57 per cent 
relative humidity and processed until the control reached 
the point of about 100 per cent yield and had an in- 
ternal temperature of 142 degrees. 

Calculated from the chilled weight of the smoked 
hams, the control and the sodium tripolyphosphate lot 
had a 100.9 per cent yield; the sodium hexametaphos- 
phate, 101.6; and the di-sodium phosphate, 99.9 per 
cent yield. These yields do not appear to be significantly 
different, but when cut the treated hams appeared firmer 
and had less free moisture than the controls. 

The pH of the hams prior to curing and _ after 
processing showed an increase of about 0.6 pH units 
in the control and sodium hexametaphosphate lots, 
while the sodium tripolyphosphate lot increased about 
0.8 units, and the di-sodium lot 0.9 units. The average 
final pH of the di-sodium phosphate treated hams was 
6.60. 

To test the hams for color development, they were 
center cut and displayed in six series of four, each group 
containing a ham from each treatment. A panel of 11 
members then rated the hams for color within each 
series. The hams were then regrouped according to 
treatments for an over-all score. In the first series of 
observations the hams containing sodium tripolyphos- 
phate were ranked first more often than those from 
other treatments. 

Similarly, the sodium hexametaphosphate treated 
hams were placed second most frequently, the di-sodium 
phosphate group third, and the control fourth. Like- 
wise, when the panel rated the four groups of hams 
as a whole, the majority of the judges again preferred 
the sodium tripolyphosphate treated hams, followed by 
the sodium hexametaphosphate lot, the di-sodium phos- 
phate lot, and finally the control. 

It should also be pointed out that there was a rela- 
tively small difference between the sodium tripolyphos- 
phate and the sodium hexametaphosphate treated hams. 
The di-sodium phosphate and the contro] hams also 
ranked closely together. 

The shank half of each ham was cooked and samples 
were served to a taste panel to determine if the treat- 
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RESEARCH ENTHUSIAST A. B. Maurer of Maurer-Neuer Corp., 
Kansas City, agrees with C. F. Niven of the American Meat In- 
stitute Foundation, that a really good product is obtained from 
pigskins which are properly scalded and dehaired. 


ment had any effect on flavor, odor, tenderness, or over- 
all palatability. There were no conspicuous differences 
between treatments with respect to flavor, odor, or 
tenderness. Some panel members detected a sourness 
or metallic taste in some hams but this did not appear 
to be related to any particular treatment. 

For over-all palatability the panel preferred the hams 
containing sodium hexametaphosphate, followed by 
those containing sodium tripolyphosphate, the control, 
and those containing di-sodium phosphate. This was 
much the same order of preference on the basis of 
color. 

The differences found by the taste panel were rela- 
tively small for all characteristics studied, and a further 
analysis of data is required before determining the sig- 
nificance of these observations. 

Ascorbic Acid: Another phase of our work concerns 
the use of ascorbic acid in comminuted meat products. 
It seems well established that the addition of ascorbic 
acid or sodium ascorbate is effective in hastening the 
curing process in an emulsion-type product, and under 





AMONG SPEAKERS at scientific and operating session were 
(I. to r.): Dr. R. M. Bethke, vice president, Ralston Purina Co.; 
Dr. George D. Wilson, AMIF, and Charles W. Everson, AMIF, 
shown at speakers’ table. 
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some production schedules can result in more efficient 
production. 

The first objective in these experiments was to de- 
termine whether the addition of ascorbic acid or sodium 
ascorbate is effective in improving the color of the 
finished product or in delaying the fading of cured 
meats. An all-meat bologna was again used as an ex- 
perimental product. In three replicate experiments 
ascorbic acid and sodium ascorbate were compared to 
a control. Each was added one minute before the end 
of the chop at the maximum allowable amount of 34 oz. 
of ascorbic acid per 100 lbs. and 7% oz. of sodium 
ascorbate per 100 Ibs. 

The product was held overnight prior to heat proc- 
essing, and no attempt was made to follow the rate 
of color development. Samples of the sliced product were 
packaged in No. 300 LSAT, and in polyethylene-cello- 
phane laminated vacuum packages and stored under 
flourescent lights at 40°F. and 34°F. in a simulated 
retail display case. The samples were exposed to ap- 
proximately 100 foot-candles, which is two to three 
times the illumination in most retail shops but served 
to accelerate these tests. 

Again, a Beckman spectrophotometer with a reflec- 
tion attachment was used to obtain an objective meas- 
ure of color. In the three experiments considerable 
variation in the response to ascorbic acid and its salt 
was observed. In the first and third experiments the 
addition of ascorbic acid or sodium ascorbate improved 
the initial color of the product. The lot containing 
ascorbic acid in, the second experiment did not show 
this improvement in color but was more nearly like 
the control. In all cases, however, the treated lots had 
a brighter, more desirable color than the controls. It 
was also noted that the fading curves of all lots fol- 
lowed about the same pattern, indicating that the high 
initial color was at least partially responsible for the 
longer shelf life. 

The net effect, in this series of experiments, was to 
prolong the fading process, and on the average an ac- 
ceptable color was maintained 37 per cent longer in 
the lots containing ascorbic acid and 55 per cent longer 
in the lots containing sodium ascorbate. 

It would appear that the greater stability of the 
sodium ascorbate was helpful in producing a more ac- 
ceptable initial color and a somewhat greater color 
retention. After storage, an analysis of the lots contain- 
ing ascorbic acid showed that they contained 20 + 5 
mg. per 100 grams or about one-half the amount 
originally added. 

Only on the very thin faded layer of the exposed 
slice was the residual ascorbic acid oxidized, and this 
was not great enough to be of significance in an analysis 
of the entire top slice. 

Samples of bologna having various degrees of fading 
were served to a taste panel to determine at what point 
a flavor change became evident. Contrary to popular 
opinion, the taste panel did not detect a flavor difference 
between the faded samples and their control, even 
though the samples were faded considerably past the 
point where they would be acceptable in the retail trade. 

Packaging: Lastly, we wish to discuss some of the 
research which we have conducted in connection with 
packaging. While still in the preliminary stage with this 
particular phase of the work, some comment on our 
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work to date may be of interest. Part of this study was 
conducted in conjunction with the study on ascorbic 
acid, but we were primarily interested in the merits of 
a vacuum package compared to a cellophane overwrap 
package. Perhaps it has been the experience of some 
of those now vacuum packaging their luncheon meats 
to find that a flexible evacuated package is not always 
a quick answer to retarding light fading. 

Our results and reports from some of those now 
vacuum packaging demonstrate that, aside from hav- 
ing an efficient packaging machine, it is often necessary 
to make changes in order to derive the maximum pro- 
tection from this type of package. These changes may 
begin with the formulation. If a product carries excess 
moisture, it will appear in the crevices of the vacuum 
package. This makes an unattractive package ‘and it 
is sometimes necessary to lower the amount of ice or 
water added to the emulsion. 

Entrapped air or oxygen lowers the efficiency of this 
type of package, and it is desirable to keep it to a 
minimum in the finished product. It becomes a matter 
of limiting the incorporation of air during chopping, 
or removal of the air by vacuum mixing or vacuum 
retorting after chopping. In addition to helping the 
finished product to retain its color, vacuum mixing will 
also speed up the cure of an emulsion-type product. 

Some improvement in the color of the product may 
also be achieved by cooking to a higher temperature 
than is usually recommended, and this will also give 
an additional margin of safety from bacterial spoilage. 
Each of these factors alone may show only minor bene- 
fits, but collectively they can result in a product which, 
when vacuum packed, has much more resistance to 
fading than a similar product with a cellophane over- 
wrap. 

Unfortunately, there are those who believe that a 
vacuum package is the answer to all spoilage problems. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. To demon- 
strate this, we have stored bologna packaged in cello- 
phane and vacuum packages for three weeks at 40°F. 
and at 34°F. and followed the bacteria counts during 
that period of time. When examined grossly, a prod- 
uct which is held in the vacuum package three weeks 
at 40°F. appears to be in much better condition than 
a similar product in a cellophane over-wrap. 

However, when a total bacteria count is made on 
the two products, we find that gross appearance may 
be misleading. In general, results from three replicate 
experiments indicated that those samples stored at 34°F. 
in a vacuum package had bacteria counts comparable 
to the cellophane over-wrapped samples. At 40°F. those 
in the cellophane package had a considerably higher 
count than those in the vacuum package. 

Further study is needed to establish the validity of 
these observations. The two different storage temper- 
atures may exert a profound influence upon the types 
of microorganisms that are able to grow in the dif- 
ferent types of packages, and this merits further con- 
sideration. 

Of much more significance is the effect the tempera- 
ture of storage has on the bacterial growth during stor- 
age. In this series of experiments the samples stored 
at 34°F. for three weeks in both cellophane and vacuum 
packages had an average count of about 114 million 
bacteria per gram. The same product held for the same 
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length of time at 40°F. had an average total count of 
approximately 60 million bacteria per gram. 

These figures clearly demonstrate that regardless of 
the type of package one is using or contemplates using, 
there is no substitute for good sanitation, adequate pro- 
cessing, and proper refrigeration during storage. 

Jn the last year or two many new products have been 
approved for use in meats, and many advances have 
been made in the packaging field. These developments 
are probably just the beginning of many changes in 
meat processing and merchandising, but it is very un- 
likely that these or any future advances will take pre- 
cedence over good sanitation, adequate processing, and 
proper refrigeration. 





Speedy Moisture, 
Fat Analysis 


WITHIN THE MEAT PACK- 
ING industry there has long ex- 
isted a very definite need for rapid 
plant control methods. There is a 
growing recognition of the fact that simple, rapid 
methods for determining the fat and moisture content 
of meat products must be made available if the com- 
position of the product is to be controlled. 

It is especially important that methods be developed 
which can be used by even the very small plants, which 
are, typically, without any good means of quality con- 
trol. Contributing to the urgency of the demand for such 
methods is the necessity of conforming to state and fed- 
eral regulations. Perhaps of even greater importance is 
the need for control to insure uniformly high quality by 
maintaining both the fat and moisture contents within 
predetermined ranges. 

Suitable analytical methods which could be used in the 
plant would permit active quality control if applied to 
the control of ingredients going into the various com- 
minuted meat products. This application should enhance 
not only the control of the composition of the finished 
product but also the elimination of production difficulties 
such as “fatting out,” “fat caps,” and excessive shrinkage. 

The existing, widely used analytical methods are not 
suited for control purposes because the procedures re- 
quire long periods of time, expensive equipment, and 
the services of technically trained personnel. While the 
requirement for equipment and personnel is not pro- 
hibitive for the large operator, the expense involved is a 
major obstacle to the use of laboratory methods in the 
small plant. For operations of all sizes, the time required 
to carry out laboratory methods materially lessens the 
value of the methods; an analysis is not very helpful if 

the product has reached the consumer before completion. 

In thinking about suitable plant control methods, it 
might be well to consider the characteristics the perfect 
or ideal method would have. First of all the method must 
be rapid; the sooner the analysis is completed, the greater 
its value will be. Equally important, the method must 
be accurate; unless a fair measure of reliance can be 
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placed on the method, the results will be meaningless. 
Finally, the method should be simple; it should be suit- 
able for operation by non-technical personnel and require 
a minimum of space and specialized equipment. 

In our efforts at the Foundation to develop a rapid, 
accurate, simple method for the determination of mois- 
ture, we considered five possible approaches, which are 
briefly, rapid drying, titration techniques, conductivity 
measurement, nuclear magnetic resonance technique, and 
azeotropic distillation. Azeotropic distillation might be 
defined as the simultaneous distillation of water and 
solvent. 

Of the possible approaches, only the rapid drying tech- 
nique and the azeotropic distillation were considered suf- 
ficiently simple, from the standpoint of operation and 
equipment required, to be suitable. The rapid drying 
procedure, although it held promise of being satisfactory, 
was passed over in favor of the azeotropic distillation be- 
cause with this method there was a distinct possibility 
of incorporating the simultaneous fat extraction. 

After selecting azeotropic distillation as the approach 
to a moisture method, the paramount problem was the 
selection of a solvent which would permit distillation of 
the moisture in a much shorter time than any reported 
in the scientific literature and which, in addition, would 
be a good fat solvent. 

Considering the fact that literally thousands of solvents 
are available, the task of selecting one might seem to be 
an energetic undertaking; however, a careful study of a 
table of azeotropes (Anal. Chem. 19, 508, 1947) prompt- 
ed us to select capryl alcohol (2-octanol) on the basis of 
its azeotropic and solvent properties. Subsequent distil- 
lations showed that the solvent performed as predicted 
and capryl alcohol was adopted as the azeotrope-forming 
solvent to be used. 

The actual procedure which was developed follows: 
Weigh out exactly 10 grams of a representative ground 
meat sample on a balance. Transfer this sample to a 
250 ml. distilling flask and add to it 100 ml. of capryl 
alcohol. Connect the distilling flask to the collecting trap 
and attach the condenser. Heat the distilling flask until 
the mixture boils vigorously and continue heating until 
water no longer distills over. Read the volume of water 
collected in the trap. This volume of water in ml. multi- 
plied by 10 is the percentage moisture in the sample. 

We have tested this procedure on many types of meat 
products including frankfurters, bologna, bologna and 
weiner emulsions, pork trimmings, beef trimmings, fresh 
pork sausage, and liver sausage. The results of these tests 
indicate that the procedure can be carried out in just 15 
minutes from the time the distillation is started and that 
the results obtained will agree within 3 per cent with the 
values obtained by the official air oven method. Further- 
more, this procedure requires equipment valued at $300 
and an amply ventilated work space 3 ft. by 6 ft. equipped 
with electricity, water, and drain. This investment in 
equipment may be regarded as reasonable considering 
the potential advantages. 

At this point it should be recalled that the “ideal” 
method should be rapid, accurate and simple. 

The efforts to develop a satisfactory plant method for 
determining fat, like those directed toward a moisture 
method, started with a consideration of the possible ap- 
proaches. Most fat determinations involve a solvent ex- 
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traction of the fat which then may be measured by: 
evaporating the solvent from the solution; weighing the 
sample residue and obtaining the fat by difference; or 
measuring the electrical capacitance of the solution as 
compared to the pure solvent. To these possibilities 
should be added measuring the fat in the sample by 
means of nuclear magnetic resonance. 

In our attempts to measure the fat in the capryl alco- 
hol-fat solution from the rapid moisture determination, 
we found it impractical to remove the solvent from either 
the solution or the sample residue, due to the non-volatile 
nature of capryl alcohol (boiling point 179° C.). The 
possibility of measuring the fat in the solvent by electri- 
cal capacitance measurements was greatly enhanced by 
the introduction, at this point, of the Steinlite fat tester 
for our evaluation. 

The Steinlite instrument, which was first used to meas- 
use the oil content of soybeans and flaxseed, has recently 
been applied to the determination of fat in meat prod- 
ucts. This application was developed through the co- 
operation of the research division of Armour and Com- 
pany and the Fred Stein Laboratories, manufacturer of 
the instrument. 

The method, which is described in an article by H. P. 
Furgal of Armour and Company (Food Engineering, 
February, 1954), follows: Weigh exactly 50 grams of a 
representative sample. Blend this sample with 100 ml. of 
Steinlite solvent in a blender for exactly 4 minutes and 
filter the blended mixture. Pour the clear filtrate into the 
test cell of the Steinlite instrument and record the scale 
reading and temperature reading on the instrument. 
These two readings are used to obtain the fat percentage 
from a prepared conversion table. 

The evaluation to which this instrument was subjected 
in the Foundation’s laboratories indicates that the per- 
centage of fat in a meat product can be determined with- 
in 30 minutes, and that the values will agree within 3 per 
cent with the ether extraction method. 

The method has been tested with the following prod- 
ucts: frankfurters, bologna, frankfurter and bologna 
emulsions, luncheon meat, pork, beef, pork and _ beef 
trimmings, ham and fresh and smoked pork sausage. The 
cost of the instrument and accessories is about $600, and 
approximately the same space and facilities are required 
for this method as for the rapid moisture method. Here 
again, the need for ample ventilation of the work space 
must be emphasized. 

Having evaluated the Steinlite method for fat, we were 
confronted with the intriguing possibility of using the 
Steinlite instrument to measure the fat in the capryl alco- 
hol solution from the rapid moisture determination. By 
modifying the capryl alcohol by the addition of a small 
amount of primary octyl alcohol (1-octanol), we were 
able to accomplish this measurement and devise the fol- 
lowing method for determining fat and moisture on the 
same sample: Weigh out exactly 10 grams of a repre- 
sentative sample on a balance. Transfer this sample to 
a 250 ml. distilling flask, add 100 ml. of the capyrl-pri- 
mary octyl alcohol mixture and connect the flask, collect- 
ing trap, and condenser. Heat the flask until water no 
longer distills over. Read the volume of water collected. 
Cool the residual fat alcohol solution, decant it into the 
test cell of the Steinlite fat tester and make the scale 
and temperature reading. Obtain the percentage of fat 
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in the sample from a previously prepared conversion 
chart. 

We have tested this method with a variety of products 
and now are in the process of preparing the conversion 
chart which will be made available soon. Our results 
indicate clearly that a non-technically trained person, 
using this method, could obtain, within 30 minutes, both 
moisture and fat values which would agree within 3 per 
cent with the standard laboratory methods. The cost for 
the equipment would be about $700 and the space and 
ventilation requirements would be unchanged. 

In summary, we have presented here three rapid plant 
control methods, a method for moisture requiring 15 
minutes; a method for fat requiring 30 minutes; and a 
combined method for moisture and fat requiring 30 
minutes. Each of these methods is suitable for operation 
by non-technical personnel and requires a minimum of 
equipment and space. They are applicable to such prod- 
ucts as frankfurters, bologna, emulsions, luncheon meat, 
pork and beef trimmings, ham, loaves, liver sausage, and 
fresh and smoked pork sausage. 

These methods have been developed in an effort to 
satisfy the demand for rapid, in-plant methods and the 
need for the active quality control such methods would 
make possible. They have been described and presented 
to you with the sincere hope that they might be the means 
of solving some product and quality control problems. 





Coloring Meats 
Under the Rules 


THE ORIGIN OF MAN’S 
FONDNESS for noticeably colored 
objects lies buried deep in the past. 
The use of colors by man antedates 
recorded history, but records are 
available from French cave paint- 
ings dating back to 15,000 B.C. 

Black, red, ocher, yellow and 
bister were the colors used. Any dis- 
cussion of color is of necessity a 
difficult one because even present- 
day experts are in disagreement on 
the definition and description of a 
single color. 

A great many of the workers in the color field are 
coming to accept the descriptive terms and methods 
described as the C.I.E. method which uses three char- 
acteristics of a color to aid in delineation. These char- 
acteristics are hue, saturation and brightness. 

Hue is the quality of sensation according to which 
an observer is aware of difference of wavelengths of 
radiant energy. Saturation is the attribute of sensation 
by which an observer is aware of different purities of 
any one dominant wavelength. Brightness is degree to 
which an observer is aware of luminance. For expanded 
handling of this very difficult subject we refer you to 
“The Science of Color,” by Committee on Colorimetry 
of Optical Society of America. 
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The use of color in meat products is a practice of long 
standing. German textbooks for teaching sausage makers 
are in existence which are more than 100 years old and 
a large portion of one text is devoted to colorful arrange- 
ments of sausage meats to provide colorful shapes and 
patterns. 

In this country Orange I was certainly used before 
the turn of the century, for when the Food and Drug 
Act of 1906 was passed Orange I was one of the permit- 
ted colors on the basis of its use in meat products. In- 
cidentally, there were about 80 colors offered to the food 
industry before the passage of that Act and seven colors 
were selected for use by the food industry on the basis 
of harmlessness. These included the previously men- 
tioned Orange I, Ponceau 3R and Amaranth, all of 
which are currently being employed by the meat process- 
ing industry. 

The original seven colors soon proved inadequate, 
for there were no oil soluble colors on the list. Oil soluble 
Yellow OB and AB were added to the approved list 
in 1918. Finally, under the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938 the use of uncertified color in any food, 
drug or cosmetic was forbidden for such items when 
shipped in interstate commerce. 

A word on the section of this 1938 Act as it applies 
to food colors is in order. The Act empowers the Food 
and Drug Administrator to seize items shipped in in- 
terstate commerce on the basis of misbranding or mis- 
handling. The Food and Drug Administration does not 
have the power to approve or disapprove a food prod- 
uct or additive before manufacture, but may seize vio- 
lations upon movement in interstate commerce. 

The Meat Inspection Branch, as many of you are un- 
doubtedly aware, does have the power to approve or 
disapprove as granted by pertinent legislation. In the 
1938 Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act one item is singled 
out for special attention—certified food colors. In Serv- 
ice and Regulatory Announcements of the Food and 
Drug Administration, Food, Drug, and Cosmetic No. 1, 
Section 406 (b), it states that the Commissioner must 
certify colors which have been properly tested to be 
harmless for use in foods. 

The recent hearings on this subject have pointed 
up this phase of the law, for the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has taken the stand that it is difficult to certify 
a color as harmless when at a 5 per cent diet level it 
produces physiologically observable disturbance in mice. 
In actuality the word “certified” as used in connection 
with food colors is a statement that impurities in this 
particular lot of color are below the established Food 
and Drug standards. 

Many of you are aware that hearings were held re- 
cently resulting from a query by the Commissioner of 
Food and Drug requesting to know why Orange I, 
Orange II, and Red 32 should not be denied certifica- 
tion. This resulted when candy prepared with about 
0.25 per cent color and subsequently fed to children 
produced diarrhea. The normal level used in candy is 
200 ppm or less. 

The hearings have been held and the testimony is 
now being digested from which a ruling may issue. 
Meanwhile, Orange I can be manufactured and is being 
manufactured. 

After Orange I was questioned. by Food and Drug 
Administration, sausage coloring was investigated with 
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NEVER ENOUGH ELEVATORS at a convention when the 
meetings break up and the crowds seek their own rooms and 
the hospitality headquarters on the upper floors. 


the idea of replacing Orange I. Mixtures of Yellow V, 
Yellow VI with Red I, II, IV were tried, but pene- 
tration into the meat mass, especially differential pene- 
tration with yellow, the most rapid, proved to be a con- 
siderable problem. The regulations of the M.I.B. state 
that the following coloring materials are approved for 
use in meat products:—Alkanet, annato, carotene, 
cochineal, green chlorophyll, saffron and turmeric, and 
all of the certified food colors. 

Alkanet is the root of the plant Anchusa tinctoria, 
also called oxtongue root, and stone weed. It is grown 
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in Cyprus, Peloponnesus, Hungary, Italy and Spain. 
The color produced is due to alkanin, an anthracene 
derivative and anchusin, a substituted anthraquinone. 
The color produced is water insoluble and alcohol and 
ether soluble. 

Annato is the fruit of the South American tree Bixa 
orellana. The principal pigments are bixin (brownish- 
red) and orellin (yellow). Both are carotenoids with 
about 20 C’s in the chain and are closely related to 
lycopene, the tomato pigment. The pigment occurs only 
on the outer seed coat and is commercially extracted 
with the aid of an alkali. This pigment is still used some 
in the meat processing industry for coloring braun- 
schweiger. 

Carotene is now becoming widely known for its use 
in vitamin preparations. Chemically it is an 18 C chain 
with 9 unsaturations and a terminal methylated benzene 
ring. Structurally it is one-half of the vitamin A mole- 
cule. The human body can split one carotene into two 
vitamin A, hence it is called pro-vitamin A. Commer- 
cially it is prepared from carrots, fish livers and lately 
a complete chemical synthesis from acetylene via citral 
has been announced by one of the large chemical com- 
panies. It is fat soluble. 

Cochineal is derived from the dried, ground bodies 
of the female scale insect Cochinilla, also called wood 
louse or sow bug, a native of Mexico and South 
America, and is found on cacti, especially Nopalea 
cochinellifera. The cacti are extensively cultivated as 
food for the insects which are harvested and killed by 
heat. Silvery gray cochineal results from killing by dry 
heat with retention of insects’ powdery covering. In wet 
heat this covering is lost and black cochineal results. 
The responsible pigment is carminic acid. Though much 
work has been done, the full structure has not been 
elucidated but the empirical formula is C,,H,,O,; 
water soluble. 

Green chlorophyll is widely distributed in green plants 
where it occurs as alpha beta and xanthophyll. It is not 
extensively used in meat industry. 

Saffron, the dried stigma (part of plant pistil) of 
Crocus sativus is a flowering plant cultivated in Austria, 
Spain, France and U. S. The stigma is about 1 inch 
long and of dark red color. The responsible pigment 
is largely crocin, a glucoside which when split from the 
sugar yields a 16 C chain with 7 unsaturations similar 
to carotene and annato above. Saffron has a character- 
istic bitter flavor. 

Turmeric is the cleaned, washed, dried, ground 
rhizome of the plant. 

Curcuma longa is cultivated in the East Indies, 
China and India. The principal pigment is curcumin, 
slightly soluble in hot water and readily soluble in hot 
alcohol and ether. Chemically it is a diaroyl methane, 
hence different from above pigments. It also contains 
a yet unidentified brown oil. 

Certified Food Colors: The principal food colors used 
in meats include Orange I, Red I, (Ponceau 3R), 
Red II (Amaranth), Yellow V (Tartrazine), Blue II 
(Indigotine). and Red IV (Ponceau SX). They are 
applied to the cutside of casing products by cooking 
with color, dipping into color solution, showering with 
a solution or use of the so-called “‘self-coloring” casings. 


Ss 


Of the colors listed above the one used in the largest 
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volume is Orange I. This color, while relatively poorly 
soluble in water, has the peculiar property of reacting 
directly with the skin of the product and hence does 
not penetrate the meat mass. MIB regulations state 
in Service and Regulatory Announcements of 1922, 
Regulation 18, Section 6, that the casings may be dyed, 
but the meat mass itself must not be colored in the 
process. 

Other colors are used with Orange I to produce 
variations in hue, Red I or Ponceau 3R, and Red II 
or Amaranth are added for redder hues, while Yellow 
V or Tartrazine yields a yellowish color when mixed 
with Orange I. Blue II or Indigotine, when mixed, 
gives a brownish hue approximating a smoked shade 
on product. 

The amount of color used in a color bath varies 
with the method used and the final color saturation 
desired. In addition to the color and application meth- 
od, the composition of the meat mass as it affects final 
color must be borne in mind—this is extremely im- 
portant. Under identical coloring conditions all-pork or 
all-veal products will be different from an all-beef wiener. 

In cooking in a color solution, there is an MIB limit 
of 1 oz. of color/500 gallons of water. It is best to 
use slightly under this concentration of color, hold 
bath temperature constant at 165 degrees F. and test 
cooking time using an internal temperature of 148 de- 
grees F. as the finish point. In dipping in color, this 
process is generally used to supplement the process of 
cooking in the smoke house to an internal temperature 
of 148 degrees F. This is accomplished by repeated dips 
in a stronger color bath at about 160 degrees F., 20-40 
ozs./500 gallons, until the desired color is obtained. 
Since there is a slight moisture resorbtion, this method 
aids in plumping. 

In spraying, or showering, the most commonly used 
method, a solution of 2-4 ozs./500 gallons, is used and 
sprayed over the sausage for 10-15 minutes at about 
160 degrees F. after sufficient smoking to impart smoke 
flavor. 

Self-coloring casing merely means the use of a casing 
already colored which transfers the color from the 
casing to the sausage. 

In all methods the sausage should be given a cold 
water rinse immediately after coloring. This removes 
adhering color and prevents spotting or streaking and 
lowers likelihood of penetration. Slight acidity in the 
color bath imparts a brighter, more intense finished 
color. Common practice is to use one quart of 100 
grain distilled vinegar to 100 gallons of color bath. 
Both vinegar and color are consumed in use and the 
color bath must be periodically replenished with both. 
Orange I and Red I react the same in that color con- 
centration, temperature and time all affect final color 
produced. But Red II, Yellow V, Blue II and Red IV 
have a limiting final color saturation and the above 
factors cannot produce a more intense coloring. In ar- 
riving at a suitable color concentration users should 
measure dry color only by weight. While the color in- 
dustry has attempted to standardize bulk density of 
color, there is still sufficient difference in view of this 
small amount measured. Prepackaging of small volumes 
by the manufacturer is impractical due to the involve- 
ment of certification. 
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Feed Man Looks 
at Animal Fats 


MY DISCUSSION OF THE 
USE and place of fats, meat scraps 
and tankage in formula feeds will 
primarily center around problems 
that we as a feed manufacturer are confronted with in 
their use. I have chosen this approach because this group 
of technical and operating personnel is as familiar 
with the available nutritional information on these prod- 
ucts as I am—so there is no use of boring you with 
literature review or feeding data. Moreover, I am of 
the view that you are not always conscious of the prob- 
lems that users of these products encounter. 

If progress is to be made in the use and quality of 
these products, you as suppliers must give consideration 
to the problems of the feed manufacturers. 

Fats: In general stabilized animal fats have been and 
are finding a place in poultry and certain other animal 
feeds because: 

1. They increase feed efficiency. 

2. They tend to increase the palatability of the feed. 

3. They frequently improve the appearance of the 


feed. 
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4. They control dustiness. 
3. They help some in stabilizing vitamin A, and 
6. They help to decrease the amount of wear on 


manufacturing machinery. 

Some of the problems in the use of fats by the feed 
industry are: 

1. They are difficult to handle. It requires special 
equipment which has not been common to the feed 
industry. 

2. They require careful handling for good quality. 

3. They are a more costly ingredient than are the 
common feeding grains and, therefore, must be used 
with good judgment. 

4. They must be used with discretion—because an 
excessive amount may decrease feed intake to the point 
where other nutrients may become limiting factors. 

5. High percentages of fat may cause additional 
feathering problems, and 

6. High percentages of fat decrease pellet hardness. 

Aside from learning how to handle and use the fats 
in Our operations, our major problem is one of procur- 
ing fats that meet our quality standards. It is our feel- 
ing that not all suppliers fully understand or appreciate 
the importance of quality in inedible animal fats in- 
tended for feed use. 

Some suppliers, for some reason or other, appear to 
have the idea that if they add an approved antioxidant 
that the product is fit for feed use regardless of its other 
characteristics. It is my considered opinion that a great 
deal of educational work still needs to be done by the 
Institute and between users and suppliers of fats in order 
to insure quality stabilized products. 

There is need for a standard on fats fit for use in feeds. 
The present “soap standards” are, in my opinion, not 
adequate. Even though these products may be inedible 
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from the standpoint of human usage, we need to set a 
standard below which fats are inedible for animals. 

Although a great deal is known about the use and 
place of inedible stabilized fats in feeds, I think you will 
agree that much more work needs to be done to deter- 
mine their possible place, especially in large livestock 
feeds and on stability and related problems in feeds of 
varying compositions and different storage conditions. 

It is my belief that on the basis of present information 
inedible stabilized fats of good quality will be used in 
poultry and certain other animal feeds as long as they 
are available in quantity at a price that is less than 
approximately three times the value of corn and that 
the levels used will be governed by supply, price, and 
the ability of the feed manufacturer to solve the problems 
which arise with the use of higher levels. 

Meat Scraps and Tankage: These products have been 
used in feeds for many years. Prior to 1940 they were 
used as the main protein supplements in poultry and 
swine feeds. Since then they have been replaced in a 
large part by soybean meal. Their use in current poultry 
and swine feeds is almost exclusively as sources of pro- 
tein and minerals (calcium and phosphorus). In general, 
they are not considered as dependable sources of un- 
identified growth factors even though it has been shown 
that some products might contain one or more factors. 

One of the problems with meat scraps and tankage 
is their variation in quality or feeding value. While 
other protein supplements such as soybean meals and 
fish meals are known to vary in feeding value, in my 
opinion, greater variations occur in meat scraps and 
tankage than in other protein supplements. This makes 
users more cautious. 

Another problem with these products in their varia- 
tion in color. Color might not have any correlation with 
feeding value, but it is a problem the feed manufacturer 
must deal with. Marked variation in appearance or 
color of feed might not have anything to do with the 
feeding value of a hog supplement—yet it is difficult to 
convince a customer that the supplement he got one 
week is the same as he got a week or two later if the 
color of the two supplements is materially different even 
though the formulas were the same. The difference in 
such supplements is frequently only the color of the meat 
scraps or tankage used in the formulation. 

Another problem which causes the feed manufacturer, 
who is quality minded, to raise questions about these 
products is the amount of “extraneous materials” found 
in them. I have reference to horn and hoof material, 
hair, stomach or rumen contents, excessive amounts of 
dried blood, and calcium carbonates in various forms. 
The Association of Feed Control Officials has set up 
definitions fer these products, including statements con- 
cerning “extraneous material” content—but according to 
our experience the only requirements some suppliers 
appear to consider are the routine chemical standards 
of protein, fat and fiber—which have serious limitations. 

In my judgment, if the suppliers of meat scraps and 
tankage want to continue to have the business cf good 
feed manufacturers, they will have to make serious 
attempts to supply them with products that vary less in 
appearance and color and in feeding value than some 
present products and that are not adulterated with 
extraneous or foreign materials. 
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What Does the 


Farmer Want? 


THE SUBJECT ASSIGNED 
TO ME offers an opportunity to 
open many doors of economic chal- 
lenge for discussion. There is no 
single door of challenge to agriculture just as there 
is no single door that would effectively serve this hotel. 

Like this hotel, some doors are more important than 
others as some of you, I understand, discovered last 
evening. 

Some would say that the economic challenge ahead 
is to operate the farm business profitably within the 
economic outlook for livestock and crops in the year 
ahead. This is important, to be sure, but our farmers as 
businessmen will do this as best they can. 

Others would say: open the door of challenge to dis- 
tribution to serve adequately the consumer of food in 
this country and abroad. Still others might suggest that 
we open the door to see what challenge lies ahead in 
feeding well a growing population in America. 

It seems to me that we have an opportunity to meet 
these challenges if we have a favorable economic environ- 
ment in which agriculture can operate. The kind of an 
economic environment that we want depends, of course, 
upon our objectives. It is my judgment that an environ- 
ment that permits our automatic price system to operate 
will provide agriculture with the soundest and most 
profitable incentives in the years ahead. 





G6. B. WOOD 
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"The Economic Challenge Ahead for Agriculture" by Dr. G. B. Wood, 
head of the department of agricultural economics, Oregon State Col- 
lege — "The Political Challenge Ahead for Agriculture" by L. M. Pex- 
ton, president, Denver Union Stock Yards — "Agriculture's Overall 
Challenge" by John Strohm, associate editor, Country Gentleman 
Magazine — "Importance of Muscling in Meat-Type Hogs" by Bernard 
Ebbing, agricultural bureau, The Rath Packing Co. 





This is the door that I would like to open and walk 
through with you this afternoon. Should our automatic 
price system that guides production and consumption 
of food be maintained in this country? What are the 
issues and problems for agriculture? These are some 
of the questions I’d like to consider with you this after- 
noon. 

It was just about three and a half years ago that 
agricultural prices on the average reached their post- 
Korean peak. In February, 1951, farm prices on the 
average stood at 113 per cent of parity. Parity is that 
economic yardstick which measures the prices received 
by the farmers on the one hand and the average cost 
of items going into farm production and farm family 
living on the other hand. 

If prices received by farmers are on a fair exchange 
ratio with the average of farm costs, we say that farm 
prices are at parity. During February 1951, farm prices 
were 13 per cent above this fair exchange or parity level. 
From February, 1951 to September, 1953, farm prices 
declined about 18 per cent. During the past 12 months, 
farm prices have declined about 5 per cent. 

Net farm income reached an all-time high in 1947 
when it approximated $17,000,000,000. Since then, net 
farm income has been declining. Last year net farm 
income was established at about $13,000,000,000. From 
all indications, net farm income will be off approximately 
another $500,000,000 or more in 1954. 

Agricultural exports hit a post-war peak about two 
years ago when they exceeded $4,000,000,000. This peak 
of exports was almost seven times the previous World 
War II peak in farm exports. During the following year, 
agricultural exports dropped off by more than 30 per 
cent. This was one of the most severe drops in farm ex- 
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ports that we have experienced in this country in a single 
year. During the past year, agricultural exports showed 
a slight increase in volume over a year before. 

Uncle Sam now has invested in farm commodities of 
one kind or another nearly $6,500,000,000. Agricultural 
production continues near the all time high and sur- 
pluses are still accumulating day after day. It does not 
appear that we will see the end of surplus farm product 
accumulation for at least another 12 months and perhaps 
longer. 

As a result of these developments, people are confused 
as to where we are going in developing improvements 
in our present farm program. 

I would like to read you a statement which very effec- 
tively summarizes the position that we face in agri- 
culture today. 

“Of all the problems facing free enterprise democ- 
racy in the United States, the agricultural problem 
is probably the most vexing. It wins this distinction 
on a number of points. Dollarwise, it is very big; 
attempts at its “solution” have cost nearly $2,500,- 
000,000 in this fiscal year. It is growing larger . . . 
it could cost over $5,000,000,000. It has the peculiar 
characteristic that the more we spend in trying to 
solve it the worse it inevitably gets. And, what makes 
the solution seem hopeless, the whole field of agri- 
cultural policy is too often characterized by confused 
and demogogic thinking. 

“One result of that kind of thinking is that we 
seem to have lost sight of a basic distinction—the 
distinction between a farm program designed to 
cope with poverty and a program applicable to 
prosperity. Hearkening to the plans coming out of 
Washington, the ordinary citizen might assume 
that American agriculture is all but bankrupt... . 
The fact is that by any previous standard American 
agriculture, especially commercial agriculture, is 
prosperous. ef 
This is a very strong statement. You may be interested 

in knowing that it was taken from an editorial in 
Fortune magazine dated more than five years ago. It 
is just as applicable today as it was then. It is the same 
old story! 

My thesis today is that the farm problem is no 
longer a farmer’s problem alone. It is a problem that 
deserves the attention and consideration of everyone 
who is concerned with the welfare of our country as 
a strong nation. In order to establish my thesis that 
the farm problem is no longer a farmer’s problem, I 
would like to demonstrate for you through some personal 
characterizations, how the “farm problem” appears to 
different groups of people. This I would like to do 
by playing the role of a farmer, of a consumer, and of a 
businessman. I would like to play these roles by putting 
on hats which will characterize each of these three 
individuals. 

Farmer’s View: First, I will put on a farmer’s hat 
and become a “farmer.” 

I feel that I am a pretty good farmer. I have a 140 
acres just outside of town. The place is nearly paid for. 
I have worked hard and tried hard to be a good citizen 
and leader in my community. The other day I took 
some beef cattle to market. I told the buyer that these 
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were some of the finest cattle that I had raised in recent 
years. 

My first question was, “What are you paying for 
cattle today?” When he told me that cattle were bring- 
ing about 20 cents I suggested that mine were worth 
more than that and that perhaps I had better seek 
another market. I was told to look around but was 
informed that it probably wouldn’t do much good, as 
other markets were paying the same price anyway. On 
doing a little checking I found this to be substantially 
the case. 

Several months ago, I went down to a local auto- 
mobile dealer to check on the cost of a new pickup. 
He certainly was glad to see me! When all of the extras 
had been added into the price, I was told that the 
new pickup would cost me about $1787. My first re- 
action was one of great surprise because the last ene 
that I had bought only a few years ago cost a little 
under $1400. 

My protest didn’t get very far however. I was ad- 
vised that the dealer was not responsible for the price— 
that the price of the pickup was determined by the 
factory in Detroit. The salesman pointed out to me 
that the factory has accountants who carefully estimate 
the cost of materials and labor and other things that 
go into each automobile and pickup truck. To this they 
add freight and a profit for the manufacturing, plus 
a profit for the dealer. 

This started me thinking. When I sold my beef cattle 
last week, did they come out to the farm and say to 
me, “Now, Mr. Wood, how much do you have in- 
vested in these beef cattle? How much labor, how 
much feed, how much taxes, insurance and other costs 
do you have in them? What is a reasonable profit for 
you?” Is this what they did to me? Oh no! I was merely 
told what they were paying without regard to whether 
it covered my cost plus the profit or not. That is my 
problem as a farmer. When I have little to sell the 
price is high and when I have much the price is low. 

Sometime ago my wife suggested that I go down 
to get a new suit of clothes. I found one that I liked. 
It did fit quite well and covered the bulges much better 
than the suit that I had been wearing. When I asked 
the price of this suit, I was informed that it cost $75. 
I explained to the merchant that I had not done so 
well on my beef cattle, or my grass seed or my dairy 
herd during the past year. Could he not let me have 
it for around $60? 

I was told in a very frank way that this was impos- 
sible since the suit was fair traded. When I could not 
understand what was meant by this, the clothing mer- 
chant informed me that the manufacturer was able, 
through existing state legislation, to set the minimum 
resale price for merchandise included in fair trade 
legislation. 

If the merchant were to sell the suit for less than the 
fair trade price of $75, the manufacturer could bring 
him into court or have cause to take the line of clothing 
away from him. 

This started me to thinking again. Who fair trades 
my beef cattle? Who fair trades my grass seed? Who 
fair trades my milk? Or, who fair trades any of the 
products that I sell from my farm? This is my problem 
as a farmer. Everything that I buy, I buy in a protected 
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market. Everything that I sell, I sell in a free market. 
What is fair about this? 

Moreover, I have very little ability to control the 
production on my farm. It is very difficult for me, 
from year to year, to hit the food target on the nose 
so that I get the most out of the products that I sell 
from my farm. It is very easy for me to step on the 
gas to increase production. It is very difficult for me 
to put on the brake which will cut back production 
from my farm. 

I look around me and what do I see. I see the gov- 
ernment setting the freight rates to provide a minimum 
investment return to the railroad. I see the government 
providing minimum wages for labor. I see the govern- 
ment enabling unions to maintain certain monopoly 
powers which help maintain high wages for labor. I 
see the government providing tariff walls to protect 
industry. I see the government subsidizing the air lines 
and many other American businesses. 

I see everybody else getting protection and, at the 
same time, listen to a lot of people say, “Let’s get rid 
of price supports in agriculture.” If you think I’m 
going to sit by and see everybody else be helped by the 
government and not get some for myself, you have 
another guess coming. 

Consumer’s View: Now Id like to play the role of 
the “consumer” by putting on this painter’s cap. 

I realize that I am not a very important person 
among you. I just work for a living. But I do have a 
wife and three children and I am trying to raise my 
family to be good American citizens. I send them to 
Sunday school and church and try to keep them in 
school regularly. I do the best that I can for my family 
on the $75 weekly take-home pay that I receive. Of 
course I actually earn more than this amount, but 
Uncle Sam takes from $10 to $12 each week for taxes. 
I shop at the grocery store from time to time. I can 
carry all of the food that I can buy with a $10 bill in 
a number 12 paper bag. Food has never been as ex- 
pensive as it is today! And do you know why? I’ll tell 
you. It’s because the government is subsidizing the 
farmers! 

A few weeks ago, I went out to a farm home to do 
some work for them. I went into the kitchen and what 
did I see? Beautiful built-in kitchen cabinets all around 
the kitchen. An automatic dishwasher next to the kitchen 
sink. On the back porch were an automatic washing 
machine and an automatic clothes dryer. Over in one 
corner was a beautiful food freezer chuck full of fancy 
foods. I can’t afford these luxuries on my take-home 
pay. But the farmer can, because he is subsidized by 
the government at the taxpayer’s expense! 

Last week I went to a union meeting and the dis- 
cussion turned to the cost of living. Our business agent 
pointed out that the cost of living was at an all-time 
high. The big item in our cost of living, he explained, 
was the cost of food. Then he emphasized that our 
food expenditure per family amounted to nearly 30 per 
cent of our total consumption budget. He attributed 
this high food cost to the subsidy program now going 
to agriculture. 

The business agent pointed out to us that Uncle Sam 
now has on hand enough wheat to last the entire country 
for a full year even if another bushel were not harvested 
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in 1954. There is enough wheat on hand to provide 
every family in the United States with 1400 loaves of 
bread. 

He pointed out that we will have enough cotton on 
hand the first of August to take care of nearly a full 
year’s needs. It is estimated that we have enough cotton 
on hand to provide some 117 shirts or 91 house dresses 
to each family in this nation. Our corn supply would 
provide our families with almost six months rations of 
ham, pork, sausage and bacon. Our surplus butter supply 
would take care of national needs for four months. 

He stressed that our net realized losses on Commodity 
Credit Corporation operations for the first ten months 
of this fiscal year exceed $215,000,000. This is over 
three times the entire loss for the fiscal year 1953. 

It is costing, he said, some $700,000 daily just to store 
these surplus farm commodities. 

“How long,” he asked us, “are you fellows going to 
put up with this sort of thing? The farmers are getting 
rich at your expense. It is high time that you folks 
who work for a living realize your political power in 
this country.” 

Farmers now represent about 13 per cent of the 
total population. You fellows who work for a living, 
he told us, represent about two-thirds of the people in 
this country. If the farmers of America continue to use 
political pressure to force up food prices through guar- 
anteed price supports to agriculture, the time is ripe 
for us to use our greater political pressure to invoke 
price ceiling which will keep down the cost of food 
items for every worker in this country. 

I can tell you folks here that I have been doing a 
lot of thinking about this “farm problem” since this 
union meeting. 

Now I would like to turn to the last member of 
the group who has an interest in this farm problem—- 
the businessman. By putting on this hat I will become 
a merchant in anybody’s home town. 

Businessman’s View: I happen to be an implement 
dealer. I have been in business for a number of years 
and have been reasonably successful. I have four men 
in my shop, a parts man, a bookkeeper and a salesman 
who is out on the road trying to open farmers’ pocket- 
books. I have a payroll to meet every Saturday night 
and who guarantees that payroll? Uncle Sam? I should 
say not! 

The only guarantee that my payroll will be available 
every Saturday night is that I continue to be a good 
merchandiser—a good businessman. 

If I am a hard-hitting, aggressive, head’s up mer- 
chant on Main street, I will succeed. Otherwise I will 
fall by the wayside. 

By contrast, I sold my wheat last fall for $1.87 a 
bushel. Who bought it? You know the answer—Uncle 
Sam. Uncle Sam bought every bushel of it, lock, stock 
and barrel. And it didn’t cost me nearly $1.87 to pro- 
duce that wheat. 

Why should Uncle Sam guarantee me a profit on my 
farm? If it is fair for Uncle Sam to guarantee me a 
profit on my farm, why should not I receive a similar 
guarantee for this implement business that I operate. 

I have been reading lately about many counties of 
the country being declared “disaster” counties. Why 
should the government feel that agriculture has been 
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particularly hard hit by disaster? I wish somebody 
would take a look at my farm implement business to 
see what has happened to my profit position in the last 
eight to ten months. 

I, along with many other independent businessmen, 
have been going through a real disaster in the adjust- 
ment from war-time boom to a different economic situ- 
ation. Yet no one has volunteered to come to my help. 
The government has never come to me and said, “How 
can I help you meet your disaster problem?” 

“T ask you again, what is fair about this thing? If 
it is fair for one group in our country to receive special 
benefits from the government, why not make it avail- 
able to ail groups in our country? After all, the farmer 
is more protection-minded than any individual in the 
country. If a careful study were really made of the 
protection to various industries in this great country 
of ours, I am sure that the findings would disclose that 
agriculture receives more protection than any other 
single element in our country. Again I ask you—why?” 

Perhaps I, as a businessman, am beginning to see 
the light on this 90 per cent of parity business. The 
more I think about farmers wanting 90 per cent or even 
more of a parity guarantee, the more I think that maybe 
it does have some place for business. The other day I 
got to thinking that I would do this. I am going down 
town, locate a good corner and make arrangements to 
erect a hundred-room hotel. When it is completed, I 
will ask the government to guarantee the income on 90 
per cent of the rooms. I will be most happy to take my 
chance on the other ten rooms! Why not? 

When I get this one completed, I feel that it will 
make a lot of sense for me to find another corner and 
erect another hundred-room hotel. I will approach the 
government again with the same _ proposition—that 
Uncle Sam guarantee me a return on 90 per cent of 
the rooms and I will take my chances again on the 
other ten. This is essentially what the farmer wants. 
He wants a guaranteed price with very little restriction 
on what he can produce at that price. 

“It is about time that we get some common sense 
into our farm program. As I work with my local Cham- 
ber of Commerce and with my trade association, I 
am going to do my best to see that we get some sense 
in our present legislation covering programs for our 
farmers.” 

Well, the unfortunate part of this characterization 
is that there are elements of truth in all of it. We do 
face some serious problems in agriculture. Our problems 
in agriculture stem from the simple fact that we are 
producing more of some farm products than can be 
sold at prices that are satisfactory to farmers. We are 
looking for a very easy answer to a most difficult prob- 
lem. There just isn’t any easy answer. There is no 
miracle to be found in seeking answers to our present 
farming dilemma. 

The economic answers are quite clear. We must ex- 
pand markets to take the increased production at favor- 
able prices; or we must reduce production in order to 
hold prices where they are; or, finally, we must lower 
prices to move the expanded production into consump- 
tion. The adjustment that agriculture faces is no dif- 
ferent from the adjustment problem that confronts 
many segments of our industry. 
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Perhaps the most difficult thing that we face is to 
agree upon the objectives of our farm program. As yet, 
our objectives are not too clear. What are we really 
seeking to do with our farm program? Are we trying 
to maintain farm prices at present levels? 

Are we seeking to maintain farm income at present 
levels or some desired level? Is our objective to provide 
an abundant supply of food to consumers at reason- 
able prices? Is our objective sound soil conservation? 

Is our objective to expand foreign markets for farm 
products? These are questions which we must answer 
if we are successfully to improve upon our present farm 
program. 

The problem of price fixing, maintaining prices above 
free market prices, which confronts agriculture presents 
real and troublesome problems. The other side of the 
price fixing coin is production control. We must begin 
to ask ourselves, how much production control do we 
want in agriculture? Or, to put it another way, how 
much production control is really good for agriculture? 
Until we begin to answer some of these things, it be- 
comes difficult to be consistent in developing a better 
farm program. 

In conclusion, I would like to ask again—how much 
government do we want in agriculture? We will always 
have some. The big question, of course, is the degree 
of government that we want in agriculture. I would 
like to close with the story of a true situation that de- 
veloped in the state of Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania Fish and Game Department ran 
into a difficult problem in its public campsites around 
the state. In these parks, campers were bothered with 
bears who pestered them for food. This became such 
a problem that the Pennsylvania Fish and Game Depart- 
ment decided that the agency should try to do something 
about it. 

Repeated control efforts brought little results in re- 
ducing the bear problem. Finally it was decided that 
it might be possible to make the bears afraid of humans. 
If this could be done, the bears would no longer have 
any desire to bother campers in the various parks as 
the bears searched for food. 

It was finally decided to place the bears in individual 
cages and take them deep in the brush surrounding 
the campsite. Behind each cage they fired a giant fire- 
cracker. As the firecrackers exploded, the bears were 
so frightened that they ran from the cages deep into 
the brush. Nothing was seen of the bears for quite a 
while. After about 18 to 20 hours, however, here came 
the little bear cubs down along the old familiar paths 
into the camp begging for food. Even loud explosions 
didn’t deter these little rascals from heading back toward 
the grub wagon when they began to feel the pangs of 
hunger. 

After repeated experiments, the Pennsylvania Fish 
and Game Department came te this very significant 
conclusion. Once a bear cub has been fed with human 
hands, they concluded, that a cub would no longer fight 
for its own existence in its native habitat. As one reads 
the signs around the country today, and sees the treks 
being made into Washington, one wonders where we are 
heading in this good old United States of America of 


ours! 
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Business Works 


with Government! 


I HOPE WHAT I SAY will be 
entertaining and also instructive to 
some extent. As the chairman 
pointed out, I have done consider- 
able work with the President and 
with the Secretary of Agriculture in the past few months. 

I want to say, however, that I am a businessman and 
have been for some 40 years. I spent the first 35 as 
most of you, I am sure, sitting on the side lines doing 
nothing except cussing the government and the trend 
of government. I really didn’t know how a com- 
mittee precinct worker got elected. I felt I had dis- 
charged my obligations to my country by giving no 
time and very little money to it, and keeping up, say, 
a perfect Rotary attendance, which seems to be the 
limit that some businessmen will go to take their part 
in civic things. 

About four years ago Senator Millikin was run- 
ning for the Senate from Colorado—and I am sure 
that you know that Senator Millikin is a very good 
Republican and also chairman of the finance committee 
—and another Republican, Governor Thornton, was 
running for governor of Colorado. This is not a political 
talk. I think a fellow can get into this on either side; he 
can either join the Republican party or he can reform 
the Democratic party. 

One evening in May, after a couple of Scotch and 
sodas, I was prevailed upon to be president of the Re- 
publican association in Denver. I had no particular 
knowledge of what that meant. They said we were going 
to get 4,000 or 5,000 people together and get out the 
vote and that was all I had to do. 

They didn’t mention what an organization it would 
take, how much money would be required or where 
we would get the money. However, as I said, in a 


L. M. PEXTON 


moment of weakness I took the job. It required the 
raising of about $40,000 and it required about eight 
hours work a day for about five months. 

Of course with most things when you get into them 
you get enthused about them and you see success; we 
did have a great deal of success in that we reelected 
Senator Millikin against a person who was definitely, 
shall we say, to the left when he was Congressman. He 
voted “yes” on every administration bill during all the 
period he was in Congress. 

I am not anti-Taft in any way, shape or form, but I 
was convinced that Eisenhower had a much _ better 
chance of being elected. That was caused by investiga- 
tions I made in Texas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Colorado 
and so on. I was thoroughly convinced if we could get 
Eisenhower nominated, we could carry the states of 
Texas and Oklahoma, but if Mr. Taft was nominated, 
we would fail. 

I had known Eisenhower before and, by request, I 
became chairman of the “Eisenhower for President” 
movement in Colorado. I simply bring this out to show 
what can be done if businessmen will become interested 
in these things and really do their parts. 
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At that time a fellow on the other side bet me $100 
that we did not get two delegates for Eisenhower out of 
18. We were going to elect 18 delegates to the Chicago 
convention. We went to work all over the state, organiz- 
ing “Citizens for Eisenhower” movements in each 
county. I made, perhaps, 100 different talks in various 
parts of the state during this period. When we had our 
convention we elected 16 for Eisenhower as against 
two for our worthy opponent. 

We then came to Chicago and you know the results of 
that. Then after we went back to Colorado I continued 
on as president of the “Citizens for Eisenhower for 
President” movement and stayed with it until election 
time. And, of course, during this period, although I had 
known him before, I became quite well acquainted with 
the President. 

Again I only bring this up to indicate what can be 
done if businessmen will take an interest in these 
things, become acquainted with the candidates, become 
acquainted with the representatives of government, the 
Congressmen, the President, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and so on. 

Shortly after the inauguration, as you will recall, the 
cattle market was falling very badly. Controls were still 
on and retailers were more or less using the ceiling 
prices as a floor, even though the price of fat cattle 
and the wholesale price of beef had fallen very sub- 
stantially by around 35 per cent. 

We had recommended to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture very seriously that the only way to stop the drop 
in the market was the removal of controls because, with 
prices at their then retail level, the pipeline was rapidly 
filling up and it was only a matter of a very short time 
until we would: reach the condition where not over 60 
or 70 per cent of the fat cattle coming to the market 
would find an outlet. 

The Secretary recommended to the President that 
the controls be removed. However, the remainder of 
the cattlemen outside of Sherman Adams felt that it 
was not good political action to do so, and that it would 
be far better to let them die a natural death on April 
30. 

You will recall that OPS administrator De Salle had 
made the public statement that the removal of con- 
trols would raise the cost of living in this country at 
least $5,000,000,000 per year. 

Well, I talked to the Secretary on the telephone on 
Thursday as I was going upstate to make a talk to about 
several hundred feeders on Friday. He felt that controls 
would be off by Saturday or Monday at the latest. I 
went up there and asked the feeders to reduce their 
shipments to give the market a chance to come back to 
some extent, and to let the packers get rid of the meat. 
However, the controls did not come off Saturday. 

The President made his talk to Congress on Monday 
and there was no mention of such action and there was 
nothing in the papers, so there was little left to do 
except call the Secretary of Agriculture. 

He stated the recommendation was on the President’s 
desk, as forceful as he could make it, but he had much 
advice from other sources not to remove controls and he 
didn’t think anything would be done about it. There 
was nothing else to do but call the boss, so we did call 
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the boss. I asked him whether if I were to come to 
Washington he would talk with me about it. He said 
he would be glad to. I said: “Don’t set this up for one 
of those 15-minute affairs. This is going to take a little 
detail to explain.” 

“Okay, we'll fix it up for 30 minutes,” the President 
replied. 

I got into his office at 9:15 a.m. on Wednesday and 
he told me right off the bat. He said, “You are going 
to have to talk very loud and fast to convince me these 
controls should come off. You have got to talk faster 
and louder than I have heard you talk up to now.” He 
went on and recited the other arguments. 

I brought up the 5% to 6 per cent formula—that 
proportion of income that the American public is willing 
to spend for the so called red meats. I estimated that 
if he did take off controls, retail prices would fall 3 
per cent and if they did fall 35 per cent, production 
would go up 50 per cent, and that, with the cattle 
slaughter we had in prospect, some 36,000,000 head as 
compared to 25,000,000 in 1950, that we’d stop the drop 
and clean up the supply without needing supports of any 
kind. 

This discussion went on for 40 minutes and finally he 
said, “O.K., I will take them off this afternoon,” and he 
did. Again I want to point that out to you in order to 
show you what can be done if a businessman will interest 
himself in government. I think that if you will appeal 
to them when you need them most, that you will be 
amply repaid for any money or anything that you have 
done. 

You know, if ever there were a man of integrity, it 
is the President for when he got the facts from someone 
that he thought might know a little bit about it, he 
acted and he acted that day. 

I can cite you another particular case. We had recom- 
mended that the Army increase its purchases of beef 
during the spring shipment season when the supply is 
highest, to 120 days supply instead of 60 days. The 
Army, in accordance with its usual method of doing 
business, waited until the short period of June, July and 
August to buy a 120-day supply of beef. 

He explained this to me and he said: “All right, we 
will buy for 120 days.” I told him that I thought that 
this would probably save the army $130,000,000 and 
that it would help out the producer in the spring and 
take his supply off the market. It would also keep the 
market from going as high as it had been going during 
June, July and August. Well, anyway, he said that he 
would do that and he so instructed Secretary Wilson. 

We were in Washington for another meeting about 
five weeks later and there was an Army man present 
at the meeting and we asked him how much of the 120 
days the government had bought and he said that 75 
days supply had been bought. In other words, the Army 
had only increased its purchases 15 days during a six- 
week period. 

I mentioned the matter to the President the following 
morning and he said: “The damned Army, I will take 
care of that.” That was at 11 o’clock in the morning. 
Now, one of our people happened to be at Los Angeles 
on that particular day and he had gone out to a plant 
and the owner of that plant had received an order for 
10,000 Ibs. of beef from the government at 38c. 
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They fooled around the plant a little and then went 
out to the golf course at noon. Then, at 12:30 they got 
a call from his office that they had an order from the 
Army for any amount that could be furnished at 38c. 
That was within about two and a half hours after I 
had talked to the President in Washington. 

This again shows how fast he acts and what it means 
to take some interest in these things and what can be 
accomplished by businessmen and other leaders who will 
do their part in politics. 

Another thing that came up was the wool program. 
You know what parity is. I don’t know whether you 
know that parity considers agriculture as one big 
family in America. In other words, the same out-of- 
pocket labor is built into the support price of all com- 
modities regardless of the cost of production. 

In the case of sheep’s wool, the out-of-pocket labor 
is about four times what it is on wheat and corn, but 
then parity does not take that into consideration. The 
result, of course, was almost automatic for sheep pro- 
duction went way down. We lost 45 per cent of our 
sheep production under the support plan. I don’t say 
that it was all due to that but then certainly some of it 
was. 

The wool growers came to me and wanted an increase 
in the tariff. They wanted me to talk to the President 
about it and I studied the situation for about two 
weeks. I then went in and talked to him and he explained 
the South Pacific situation and that we might have a 
war in which the support of Australia would be worth 
$10,000,000,000 to us overnight. 

The increase in tariff we had suggested would only 
be $25,000,000, and he wanted to know if there wasn’t 
some other way that this proposition could be handled. 

I recommended to him that we handle it the same 
way as we do sugar or sugar beets. Wool is a deficit 
commodity and we would allocate whatever is necessary 
of the wool tariff after Section 2200 or 30 per cent, is 
taken out. Now, the wool plan has been finally passed 
by Congress and will be in effect on January 1, 1955, 
and I think will result in a direct subsidy payment to 
the wool grower’s group to a production of 300,000,000 
Ibs. of let’s say 12 cents. 

That is another example of what can be done by a 
businessman who takes a little interest in politics and 
then does something about it. Certainly an equal oppor- 
tunity exists for all of you people. 

I want to congratulate the Institute on what I know 
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it has done in Washington. The only bad feature is 
that it hasn’t done enough. Of course, you know that 
every other industry is doing what it can in Washington 
and, as you know, labor is represented in very large 
numbers and has had an open door to almost anything 
in the past few years. 

Now, again, I am not anti-labor but there are some 
things that are absolutely necessary if we are going to 
have the kind of government and country that we want 
in America. 

Our President is going down the middle of the road 
and I have heard him use that expression numerous 
times. Now the so-called “old guard” may want him to 
go to the right and another group to the left. However, 
he has said, “I don’t want to get into either gutter—I 
want to go down the middle. I want to balance our 
economy, I want to stop inflation, I want people to 
receive fair wages, I want business to make money and 
I want to get the government out of business.” 

I think that he has done an outstanding job in doing 
that but then it is only because he has called in many, 
many businessmen to get their impressions of this and 
that and to see what is best for the program. 

He was brought up on a farm for the first twenty 
years of his life and, therefore, has a good knowledge 
of farm economics. He has a remarkable grasp of the 
economic situation all over the United States as well as, 
of course, being an authority on the military situation 
all over the world. 

I started to tell him once about the cost of producing 
wool in Australia. This information was given to me 
by the Wool Growers. Well, some of the things that they 
gave were a little exaggerated and therefore you should 
have heard him pick on me. Well, I got the facts later 
and found that he was right and that the National Wool 
Growers were wrong. 

I realize that we cannot just sell ourselves off and 
expect to sell all of the things we produce but then, on 
the other hand, we must have a strong America and I 
think that you should participate. As the President has 
stated, “somewhere there is a happy medium,” and that 
is the way that he is going to do it. 

I think that the President’s health is excellent. He does 
take a little time to play golf, go fishing and to enjoy 
life. He gets up at 6 a.m. and, these days is usually out at 
the Lowry Air Force Base by 7:15. 

He works until 11:15 and then plays nine holes of 
golf. He comes in, has lunch and then plays nine more 
holes and is through at three o’clock. Then he goes back 
to his office and generally works until six or seven 
o'clock, after which he has dinner at home. 

He is working now even though he is supposedly on 
vacation. He is working eight or ten hours a day and I 
think that his health is very good. 

He is very interested in this election in order to carry 
forward his program. He is trying, as Mrs. Church 
pointed out this morning, to put this country back into 
the hands of the Americans. 

He is a man entitled to your support and I don’t care 
whether you are a Democrat or Republican. 

In conclusion, | would like to say that you are going 
to get the kind of government that you work for, and 
you are going to get the kind of government that you 
take an interest in. If America doesn’t mean enough 
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so that you give it a little bit of your time and money, 
then don’t sit there and cry about the trend to the left. 

I have been amazed at the accomplishments made by 
a businessman getting into government. 

I cannot make it too emphatic by saying to you that 
a bunch of businessmen just sitting and doing nothing 
will also accomplish nothing. However, an interest on 
the part of all of us, and a little time and effort on our 
part, will make for the better America for which we 
are all looking. 





Creat Future 


for the Farmer 


JUDGING FROM THE NEWS- 
PAPER headlines, there was more 
farming done down in Washing- 
ton this summer than out here on 
our farms and ranches. As a matter 
of fact, if you’ve listened to certain Congressmen for 
the past 20 years, it’s easy to get the impression that 
the government is the farmer’s full-fledged financial 
partner—that government does most of his thinking 
and planning, provides the credit, decides how much 
he’s to plant, kicks in with subsidies and is responsible 
for a good share of the farmer’s cash income. 

What are the facts? What influence—aside from re- 
search and education—does the government have on 
the farmer’s income? 

I apologize for bringing this up so early in my talk, 
but we really ought to know who’s running the farm 
before we can talk intelligently on agriculture’s “Over- 
all Challenge”. 

I recently visited a friend down in Central Illinois 
to find out what influence the government had on his 
income. Here’s how it adds up. 

His agricultural conservation payment last year was 
$130 for doing certain soil building practices. 

He sealed 1,600 bushels of his corn. He estimated the 
difference between his government corn loan and what 
he would have received in the open market without 
supports at 25c a bushel, or $400. That adds up to $530 

tthe government’s contribution toward a gross income 
that totaled $18,000. 

So the government contributed $530 to this farmer 
and, through his own efforts, he managed to make 
$17,370. The government's part was less than 3 per cent, 
the farmer’s part more than 97 per cent. 

I also know this man’s neighbor. He, like many of 
you, feeds all of his corn, and therefore is not touched 
at all by price supports. His agricultural conservation 
payment was $140 and his gross income was $15,000. 
So the government contributed less than 1 per cent to 
his income. He did the other 99 per cent. 

Moral of this story is this: “Let’s keep cur eye on the 
ball!” And the ball in this case is not in Washington. 
For our farm income is far more dependent on what 
we do on our own farms than what government does 
or attempts to do for us. 

So for the next 19 minutes and 30 seconds, let’s focus 
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our attention on what I think is a most exciting and 
challenging fact: 

“There is more opportunity today in agriculture than 
ever in history.” 

That’s what I’ve been told by leading scientists, farm 
leaders and ranchers and top farmers across the country. 

They say that the average farmer can increase his 
net income by 25 per cent if he uses the new tools and 
new techniques, the better breeds, better seeds, and bet- 
ter feeds now available. 

Now, as we were just saying, what government can 
do for us, in terms of subsidies and price supports, 
might add up to 1 per cent of our net income. However, 
just the extra we can do for ourselves—the additional 
profit we can make on our own farms—is 25 times more 
important. That’s the exciting opportunity in agricul- 
ture today. 

Yes, you say, but we’re already doing a pretty good 
job of farming today. Comparatively speaking, we are. 
It’s a fact that in no other nation, do so few farmers 
produce so much food and fiber, to feed and clothe so 
many, at such a relatively cheap price. 

I do not say this lightly. In the past 15 years, I’ve 
visited on farms of 65 countries around the world. But 
it’s a paradoxical fact that while two out of three people 
in the world are farmers, two out of three persons go to 
bed hungry each night 

In India, I visited with Jagdish, a typical wooden 
plow farmer, who was trying to scratch sufficient living 
from three acres of land to feed seven hungry mouths. 

In Russia, after the war, down in the Ukraine where 
they tried to convince me they had the most highly 
mechanized agriculture in the world, I saw hundreds 
of barefoot women with little sickles and cradles, harvest- 
ing wheat and barley a bunch at a time. 

Farm Revolution: What a contrast to American agri- 
culture where we’ve had an agricultural revolution even 
in my short lifetime. Twenty-five years ago, my dad, 
three brothers, a hired man and I ran a 200-acre farm 
down in the horseweed bottoms of the Wabash. Horses 
instead of tractors, muscles instead of motors. We 
worked from sun up to sun down, no time off except 
when it rained, and then my dad always could find 
some manure for us boys to-haul. 

My mother pumped and carried water, turned her 
washing machine by hand, took care of babies, cooked 
over a wood stove, baked her own bread and went out 
in the field to work if she had to. 

Today, my three brothers farm in that community. 
They never miss a county fair, a public sale or a ball 
game where their kids are playing. They take time out 
to be president of the county Farm Bureau, director 
of the Soil Conservation District, and township precinct 
captain—Republican, that is—yet each finds time to 
run a 300-acre farm without hired help—and each pro- 
duces 15 times as much food as one of the workers I 
saw on a collective farm in Russia. 

In our country, a farm family feeds itself and ten to 
20 others of us. And we eat T-Bone steaks instead of 
rice, pork chops instead of bean sprouts. 

So it’s a temptation to say we’re pretty good and let 
it go at that. We’re good, but we can be much better. 
And that’s the big challenge in agriculture today—a 
challenge to the individual farmer. 
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NEW AMI CHAIRMAN J. M. Foster flanked by former 
chairman H. H. Corey (left) and J. F. Krey (right). 


OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTE 

J. M. Foster, vice president and director of 
sales of John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, la, was 
elected chairman of the American Meat Insti- 
tute’s board of directors at the annual meeting. 
Foster, first named as a director in 1952, succeeds 
H.H. Corey, president of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
who had completed his fourth term as chairman. 

Wesley Hardenbergh was re-elected president 
of the Institute as were Homer R. Davison and 
George M. Lewis as vice presidents; H. Harold 
Meyer of the H. H. Meyer Packing Co., as treas- 
urer, and Roy Stone as secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 

Walter Seiler of Karl Seiler @& Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, was added to the group of five who 
hold office as vice chairmen. 

Directors elected for terms expiring in 1957 are 
A. W. Brickman, Illinois Meat Co., Chicago; H. 
H. Corey, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; 
H. A. Elliott, Elliott Packing Co., Duluth, Minn.; 
W. S. Marks, W. S. Marks, Woodland, Calif.; 
William E. Kling, Valley Pride Packing Co., Inc., 
Huntsville, Ala.; C. E. Field, Field Packing Co., 
Owensboro, Ky.; Earl M. Gibbs, Earl C. Gibbs, 
Inc., Cleveland; John Holmes, Swift @ Company, 
Chicago; H. B. Huntington, Scioto Provision Co., 
Newark, Ohio; E. C. Jones, Jones Dairy Farm, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis.; Louis E. Kahn, The E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati; Herbert ]. Madden, 
East Tennessee Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Harley D. Peet, Peet Packing Co., Chesaning, 
Mich.; J]. L. Roberts, Sunnyland Packing Co., 
Thomasville, Ga.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. ]. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, and 
Hugo Slotkin, Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
Detroit. 

Bertram Tackeff, New England Provision Co., 
was named to fill an unexpired term among the 
directors who will hold office until 1956. 











For the top farmers of this country are producing, 
twice as much per acre, twice as much per man as the 
average. Maybe more important, he’s living twice as 
well, giving twice as much to the church, buying twice 
as many dishwashers and tractors and having twice as 
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MY FIRST VISIT, AND I'VE BEEN AROUND FOR 50 YEARS: 
In left picture are one-year-old Kelley Sue Morgan on the 
shoulders of her father, Edwin, while grandfather Karl S. 
Morgan, sausage department manager of Midwest Provi- 


much fun. (And I think he’s yelling only half as much 
for government supports as the average farmer.) 

The gap between the average farmer and the good 
farmer is too wide. 

Take corn, for example: The top U. S. average for 
any one year is only 42 bushels per acre. But when 765 
farmers followed a “fertilizer prescription” put out by 
the University of Wisconsin soils department, they grew 
an average of 102 bushels per acre. I talked with six top 
corn experts who say the average farmer in the Corn 
Belt should grow 95 bushels per acre, year after year. 
Roger Bray, Illinois Soils Department, says irrigation, 
fertilizer, and new shade-resistant hybrids may move up 
yields to 200 bushels. 

Yes, you say, but wouldn’t that give us more corn 
when it’s already running out our ears? More efficient 
production should never be confused with surpluses. A 
farmer who grows 80 bushels per acre on 75 acres, will 
grow less corn but make more profit than the average 
farmer who grows 50 bushels on 150 acres. The profit 
is in the extra bushels. 

Or take dairying. The average milk cow gives about 
5,000 Ibs. of milk a year. Thousands of good herds give 
double that, hundreds give triple that—and the grand 
champion cow of all gave 42,000 lbs. a year—or 
eight times the national average. A college extension 
dairyman told me the other day that “all a farmer 
gets out of a cow that gives only 5,000 Ibs. of milk 
a year is her company.” And that doesn’t show up 
favorably in the farmer’s profit and loss statement for 
the year. 

Dr. Arnold Klemme, formerly of the University of 
Missouri, has set up these man-sized goals for pasture: 
1,200 to 2,000 Ibs. of beef per acre; 7 to 10 tons of 
milk per acre—all from grass. E. N. Fergus, University 
of Kentucky, sees yields of 1,000 Ibs. of beef per acre 
in that state within five years. Already at the Everglades 
Experiment Station, they've hit a ton of beef per acre 
from irrigated pasture. Professor Kling Anderson, Kan- 
sas State College, says range land could produce 50 per 
cent more beef. 

He makes this provocative statement—“Certainly the 
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sion Co., Madison, admires. At right, 50-year veteran Oscar 
Emge, president of Emge Packing Co., gets a real smile 
and handshake from Oscar G. Mayer, president of Oscar 
Mayer & Co., at the end of the gold button ceremony. 


individual farmer can no longer be satisfied with any- 
thing but the best. Furthermore, farming for maximum 
output is conservation farming as contrasted to the 
depletion and waste that occur when one is satisfied 
with less. Land becomes better, not poorer, when farmed 
for maximum sustained output.” 

The production testing now being carried out on 
the better ranches means better-doing cattle in our 
Corn Belt feed lots. 

Beef Goals: Leslie Johnson, USDA beef specialist, 
has set up these goals for beef cattlemen to shoot at: 

500-pound calves at six months, without using creeps 
or nurse cows. 

A 95 per cent calf drop. 

Yearlings that weigh 850 Ibs. off grass by September 1. 

Calves that will gain 234 lbs. in the feed lot. 

Or, take hogs: If you think you have “bad luck” 

Yearlings that will gain 3 lbs. in the feed lot. 
with hogs, E. L. Quaife, Iowa State College hog man, 
will tell you that hard work and good management 
bring “good luck”. For the past 13 years he has con- 
ducted a Master Swine Producers Project in Iowa. The 
first year, the top 25 men averaged 8.3 pigs weaned. 
And this year the average will be nearer 10. One 
man with 25 sows weaned 11% pigs per litter. With 
electric heat and farrowing stalls, Professor Quaife pre- 
dicts the average will go higher and, as we develop more 
and more of a meat type hog, the litter size should in- 
crease, too. 

C. W. Mitchell, Poland China secretary, suggests 
that perhaps our hog goals aren’t as high as we think. 
He says carvings on King Tut’s tomb showed ancient 
Egyptians considered eight pigs a good litter.” Maybe 
we're just catching up. | 

The poultry industry is making giant strides both in 
broiler and egg production. Yet it’s a business where 
the average farmer who just keeps chickens loses money, 
while the top poultrymen make good profits. The average 
hen lays only 150 eggs. But under the cage system a hen 
must put in a 5-egg week or else she goes into the stew 
pot. 

Poultry researchers have performed spectacularly in 
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reducing the amount of feed necessary to get a dozen 
eggs, or to make a pound of meat. Top broiler efficiency 
is 2.5 lbs. of feed per pound of meat. That is a challenge 
to the beef, hog and lamb feeders. 

Of course, high production is only half the story. ‘True 
farm success comes from high output per man. I visited 
a farm in Iowa recently where one man is raising 1100 
hogs on 40 acres with an average net profit of $14,000. 
I talked with a farmer in California three weeks ago 
who was raising 6,000 laying hens with the help of his 
wife. They were grossing as high as $40,000 a year, on 
an acre of land. 

You can quote that the next time you hear talk 
that large scale farming is a threat to the family farm. 
William Myers, Cornell dean of agriculture, told 
me only last week that “Better farming efficiency can 
strengthen the family farm far more than government 
legislation will ever do.” 

Modern machinery which has given the farmer Paul 
Bunyan muscles has helped make high goal production 
possible. The average farm today has 60 or 70 horses 
at his command, top Corn Belt farmers have 150 to 
200. Horsepower that is. The horses are under the hood. 

Machines do all of the conventional jobs today like 
picking cotton, harvesting and shelling corn and making 
hay baling a one-man operation. Modern machines are 
doing our unconventional jobs too; theyre digging post 
holes, electrocuting weeds, feeding chickens, killing bugs, 
picking up stones and cleaning cattle barns. It’s a 
mechanized age. Actually, in one test, a dairy herd gave 
more milk when stripped by machine than when stripped 
by hand. What a pain that must have been to the man 
who prides himself on his personal touch. 

I wish I knew a magic formula to help make better 
farmers out of average farmers. It would be a handy 
thing to have in my business as an editor. This I know: 
An editorial formula that goes off on a scoop-happy 
tangent of test tube magic won’t do the job. For the 
farmer above all men must be practical to survive the 
gambles of weather, disease, insects, and price fluctua- 
tions. So he wants and needs the latest useful practical 
information on how he can do a better job on his farm, 
under his conditions, with his problems. 

Rewards are High: What’s the pay-off? What are 





IN A HUDDLE at the American Meat Institute Foundation exhibit 
are: J. B. Evans of the Foundation; Louis Buettner, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., and William Kebie, Darling & Co., 
Chicago. 
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the rewards for the farmer who uses all the tools and 
techniques of profitable farming that fit his operation? 

The pay-off is almost sensational. 

1. First, it means more income for your family. For 
example, in Illinois, on the better soils, but on the same 
size farm, the top farmers earned $10,000 more than the 
average. That’s according to University of Illinois farm 
management records. Just think what your wife could 
do with that much extra spending money. 

2. And that brings me to Point No. 2 The pay-off of 
better farming is better living—an extra car for the 
family, a college education for the kids, an electrified 
kitchen for mother, more recreation and vacations and 
better homes and happier families. There are more 
opportunities for the kids—the experience they get on 
a well-run farm is valuable in their future life—either 
on or off. It makes them more proud to succeed and to 
get what they go after. It results in more education and 
broadened horizons which help make better citizens 
for the community and the country. Remember, good 
government begins at home. We can’t, with good 
conscience, bellyache at what goes on in Washington, 
if we don’t first speak our piece in our communities. 

3. It means a sounder agriculture and a safer 
America. It will help us keep up with a busting-at-the- 
seams population with perhaps 40,000,000 more mouths 
to feed by 1975. More mouths to feed, from fewer acres, 
with fewer men on the job. 

4. A better job of farming and ranching can mean 
a step towards peace throughout the world. Now I know 
that may sound a bit off the track. But half the world 
is hungry today and a most fertile breeding ground 
for “isms”, war and unrest. I have seen it most recently 
in Indo-China, in India and in Southeast Asia. I have 
also seen American missionaries in overalls using the 
techniques of better farming and bringing better living 
to hungry people from Italy to Indonesia. I do not 
think it is so wild a dream to hope that our farm know- 
how abroad could help lay a real foundation for a 
lasting peace. 

5. The farmer who does the best job of farming he 
knows how to do will have more freedom and more 
security. He will have more freedom to make his own 
farm decisions and freedom to plant what he can grow 
best and most efficiently—instead of the government 
telling him how much he can grow and haw much he 
can sell. 

It results in more security, too. The better the farmer 
becomes, the better he can weather the bad times, and 
the better he can cash in on the good. He won’t be 
subject to the whims of government legislation and won’t 
be prevented from taking advantage of the technical 
advances that are coming along. 

I sincerely believe that the soundest farm program 
for America is a program of better farming. I think the 
wisest program that could possibly come out of Washing- 
ton is a program of research and education and en- 
couragement for the farmer to do a better job on his 
farm. 

This I believe and repeat: The farmer can do far 
more for himself than government can ever do for him 
in the years ahead. 


What a bright future agriculture has in the years 
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ahead. For we are just entering the atomic age in agricul- 
ture. 

On a carefully guarded Long Island farm, scientists 
today are using atomic rays to produce new crops, new 
vegetables, new fruits. What nature does once in a 
million years, scientists now do overnight, producing 
seedless fruit, dwarf corn, plants immune to disease. 

The story of farm chemicals has a tinge of magic to 
it today, but a story our children will prebably snort at 
as old stuff tomorrow. Some chemicals will delay ripen- 
ing crops if a farmer wants to wait for a better market, 
while others will speed up harvest to beat the frost. 

Agriculture moves forward on all fronts: 20 cents 
worth of hormones will put $20 worth of meat on steers; 
pigs can be weaned in a week; milk can be kept fresh a 
week, a month, a year; chickens have double breasts; 
systemic insecticides have been developed that will 
allow animals and plants to bite back at the bugs. 

Ranchers are paying cloud seeders to increase rain 
and orchardists are paying airmen to prevent hail. A 
Cornell professor told me last week he can look at an 
aerial map and tell a rancher where to drill for water. 

With artificial insemination, one bull now does the 
same job as 200 bulls and this pleases dairymen if not 
bulls. High frequency radio waves kill weevil in wheat. 
Helicopters are used to blow rain off ripe cherries, 
airplanes seed rice, and machines shake nut trees. 

It may not be long until you can check the old sow 
having pigs on a zero night without even rolling out cf 
your warm bed—you just switch on closed circuit T.V. 

Our agricultural progress has been and _ will be 
tremendous. But pushbutton farming is not here, believe 
me. In these days of high costs, complicated machines, 
and scientific farming, never has the man been more 
important. Agriculture today is no place for the weak, 
the ignorant or the indifferent. 

The farmer of 1954 must be jack-of-all trades— and 
master of all. He must be engineer enough to run $10,000 
worth of machinery, and blacksmith enough to fix a 
breakdown on the spot. He must be economist enough 
to know when to buy feeder cattle, and when to sell, but 
bookkeeper enough to spot the weak points in his opera- 
tion. 

He’s a gambler on the weather and on prices. He’s a 
veterinarian as he spots disease, castrates a pig, or sticks 
a bloated steer. 

He doesn’t have to be a chemist, but he needs to 
know what’s in his fertilizer formulas. He doesn’t have 
to be an agronomist, but he must know which crop 
variety is best, when to plant it, and how to protect 
it against insects and diseases. 

He doesn’t have to be a psychologist, but it might help 
keep his children interested in farm work while kids in 
town go fishing and swimming. 

The farmer of today is a good sized capitalist and a 
day laborer. He must have brains enough to make 40 
decisions a day and brawn enough to toss around bales 
of hay and bags of fertilizer. 

And with it all he must be able to walk into a bank 
in muddy boots and ask for a $15,000 loan—all with- 
out batting an eye. 

What a man the farmer of 1954 must be! 

What a challege we face! 

But what tremendous opportunity we have! 
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Meat Hogs Yield 
Salable Pork 


SOMETIMES PEOPLE have 
the idea that the heavy-muscled 
meat type hog started just yesterday 
or last month. The interest in meat 
type hogs arose in the middle thir- 
ties. By 1935 we had lost a great deal of our lard ex- 
ports. From 1935 to 1940 our lard exports were running 
from 7 to 14 per cent of our annual production, as com- 
pared to the 1925-30 period when we were exporting 29 
to 34 per cent of our annual production. 

During the late thirties, soybean production began its 
fabulous growth, which increased the domestic supply of 
fats and oils. Soybean oil production in 1932 amounted 
to 39,000,000 Ibs., whereas by 1952, it was 2,478,000,000 
lbs. 

Various leaders in the field of animal agriculture began 
talking and discussing the fat problem in the °30’s. Dean 
H. H. Kildee of Iowa State College held several meetings 
with producers and processors in the late 1930's, discuss- 
ing the intermediate hog and marketing hogs at lighter 
weights. 

In 1940, at the Iowa State Fair, Dean Kildee, Allan 
Nash of Wilson & Co., and Don Brittin, Iowa Packing 
Co., tied up one of the first meat type hogs . . . a 205-lb. 
Chester White barrow that beat a 190-lb. meaty Berkshire 
owned by Harold Wehrman of Belle Plaine. I raised and 
showed that Chester White barrow. 

On December 7, 1941, World War II broke out and 
we had forces in the Atlantic as well as the Pacific. Dur- 
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PICTURE |: Meat-type gilt. 


ing this period, the cheap vegetable oils were cut off from 
the South Pacific. We were feeding our allies and the 
enemy countries we were occupying as well as ourselves. 
At the war’s end, we had a number of countries that 
couldn’t produce sufficient food for themselves. The 
Marshall Plan became a-means to take care of them. 

Agricultural leaders could see the fat and oil situation 
becoming a problem. Again work was started to market 
hogs at lighter weights and produce meatier cuts for the 
housewife. Just about this time the Korean conflict came 
along. Keep in mind that during World War II and 
the Korean conflict, pork processors operated under price 
ceilings up until February 6, 1953. 

Since World War II, there has been a terrific change 
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in our method of merchandising meat products. We have 
seen a great growth in supermarkets and last year they 
did 48 per cent of the country’s grocery business. With 
the supermarkets, came the self-service meat counters. 
Meat today has to sell itself on its own merits. Quality 
and eye appeal are of the utmost importance. 

Picture No. 1 shows a meat type gilt. Note her trim- 
ness of jowl, her smoothness and firmness of shoulders. 
She is well muscled 
along the loin edge 

. she has a deep 
plump ham that is 
hooked up well for- 
ward, and she has 
trimness and firm- 
ness of middle. 
However, she is no 
perfect individual; 
she has too much 
length of leg and is 
a little long in her 
neck. This pig was 
29.5 in. long in the 
cooler and had 1.5 
in. of back fat. 

Picture No. 2 isa 
rear view of this 
gilt. Note the turn 
over her top; she 
carries her thickness 
down through her 
hams which show 
this muscling. Note 
the firm appearance 
of this gilt in the 
cushion of the ham. 
Her legs are out on 
the corner where such appendages should be placed. 

Picture No. 3. This barrow was 28.25 in. long and had 
2.1 in. of backfat. He was 1.25 in. shorter than the meaty 
gilt we just saw and he has .6 in. more backfat. Remem- 
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PICTURE 3: Over-finished barrow. 


ber, he weighed the same as the gilt, was the same age, 
and received the same feed. He is typical of the over- 
finished hog that lacks muscling. He is sloppy about his 
jowl, soft and wrinkled through the lower shoulder, 
sloppy about his middle and creased along his side. Note 
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the creasing in his lower ham which indicates overfinish. 
Picture No. 4. The rear view of this barrow shows 
his flatness of top. You will also note that the thickest 
part of this hog is on top and that he tends to get nar- 
rower down toward 
the cushion of his 
ham. This wedge 
appearance — wide 
and flat on top and 
narrow at the bot- 
tom — is typical of 
this type of hog. In 
this type of hog, the 
tail head appears as 
if it comes out of a 
hole, like the stem 
of an apple. 
Picture No. 5. 
The two pigs were 
put through the de- 
hairing machine; a 
gland inspection 
was made in the 
throat. We went up 
in the flank between 
the hams and made 
a five-inch incision 
and removed the 
wer eee viscera. The car- 
casses were washed 
out completely. The 
meat-type gilt is on the left and the fat hog on the right. 
I believe you can see that the meat hog is a little long in 
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PICTURE 4: Rear of barrow. 
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PICTURE 5: Meat type gilt on left; fat hog, right. 
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PICTURE 6: Meat hog on left is more lengthy. 


the shank and is a little longer in the neck. The meat 
hog was 29.5 in. long while the fat one was 28.25 in. long. 
This measurement is from the first rib to the aitch bone. 
The meat hog had 1.5 in. of backfat compared to 2.1 in. 
on the fat hog. 

Picture No. 6. I believe this picture gives you a good 
idea of the difference in these two hogs. The meaty hog 
on the left has more length and carries its width quite 
uniformly. You can see down over the side of this meat 
hog. The fat hog is typical of this kind of animal. His 
widest spot is in the center of his back. He tends to be 
narrower through the shoulder and ham area when hung 





PICTURE 7: Shoulder cross section; meaty hog, left. 
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PICTURE 8: Cross-section at tenth rib. 


on the rail. Note his flat top appearance. These hogs 
were chilled to 35° F. over night. Then they were stuffed 
with wax paper and their legs were put back in the nor- 
mal position they were when they were alive. They had 
a normal arch of back, a curl was even put in their tails. 

These two hogs were frozen in a freezer over the week 
end. Then three 2-in. cross-sections were taken of these 
two hogs . . . one just behind the front legs . . . one at 
the 10th rib . . . and the other just in front of the hind 
legs. The purpose was to show the muscling and fat 
covering. 

Picture No. 7. These are the shoulder cross-sections. 
Three ribs have been exposed in the body cavity. A polar 
planimeter was used to get the areas in these cross-sec- 
tions. The meat hog on the left has a ratio of 1 sq. in. 
of fat to every 4.7 sq. in. of muscling. The fat hog has 
1 sq. in. of fat to every 2.9 sq. in. of muscling. Note the 
amount of fat within the muscles on the hog on the right. 
It is pretty hard for a processor to make a top-notch 
picnic out of this hog. 

Picture No. 8. This is the cross-section at the tenth 
rib. The area of the loin muscle in the meat hog on the 
left is 3.53 sq. in. and the fat one is 2.15 sq. in. It’s pretty 
hard to move pork chops in self-service meat counters 
like the ones that come from hogs on the right. Note the 
difference in the muscling in the bellies. I don’t believe 
anyone would have a hard time making up his mind 
which hog he would prefer bacon from. Also, you will 
note a difference in the amount of leaf or abdominal fat 
in these two hogs. I believe you'll note that the meat hog 
has more room for a digestive system. 

Picture No. 9. This cross-section is just in front of the 





PICTURE 9: Cross-section in front of hind leg. 
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hind leg of the hog as he would be standing in his normal 
position alive. The meat hog has a ratio of one square 
inch of fat to every 3.8 sq. in. of muscling. The fat hog 
has a ratio of 1 sq. in. of fat to every 2.4 sq. in. of mus- 
cling. If you were buying center cut slices of ham in a 





PICTURE 10: Good type of boar. Note length of this boar, his good 
depth of heart girth, his depth of ham. 


self-service store, is there any question of which you 
would choose? Note the difference in crotch fat on these 
two hogs. 

Table 1 is a summary of areas and ratio. Keep in mind 
that the main reason we raise hogs is meat. Lard is a 
by-product. 

Picture No. 10. We are recommending that producers 
pick out their longer meatier gilts and use a good meat 
type boar. Note the length of this boar, his good depth 
of heart girth, his depth of ham. This ham hooks up well 
forward. He has a clean trim head. 

Picture No. 11. Here is a good example of a heavy 
muscled meat type 
boar from behind. 
Note the turn over 
his top, his spring of 
rib and the muscl- 
ing through his 
hams. This boar has 
plenty of bone and 
his legs are out on 
the corners where 
they belong. 

If a producer is 
going to be success- 
ful in raising hogs, 
I believe there are 
four very important 
things to keep in 
mind. .. . I don’t 
know which is the 
most important over 
the long pull. 

1. Disease Con- 
trol. Everything else 
can be successful, 
but if disease hits, 
you are out of busi- 

PICTURE I1: Good boar from behind. ness. We need to 
do a better job of 
swine sanitation and disease prevention. 

2. We have to raise and market eight pigs per sow 
if we are going to be successful swine raisers and have a 
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RICH ANECDOTES, arising out of thousands of years of contact 
with the meat industry, were exchanged at this luncheon for the 
50-year veterans who received their gold awards at the convention. 


high standard of living for our families. Farrowing 
crates and heat lamps have been a big help in accom- 
plishing this. 

3. We must get economical gains. Good producers 
today can produce 100 lbs. of pork with a little over 300 





TABLE |: Summary of areas and ratio. 
MEAT HOG FAT HOG 


SHOULDER (Sq. in.) (Sq. in.) 
Baw tear. ia ocew aces ne 19.5 28.1 
Miusele aréa .. 6. ccees eas 91.5 80.6 
Ratio fat to lean........ 1 to 4.7 1 to 2.9 

HAM 
Bette ak Oats sis creel tea dors 24.2 33.2 
Muscle area: .3.05:08 oe 92.7 80.5 
Ratio fat to lean........ 1 to 3.8 1 to 2.4 

LOIN 
Rear aleas oc. Sent cce ay PH 2.15 





Ibs. of feed. We need to study and use modern nutrition 
more. Most producers marketing 100 head of hogs have 
$3,000 or more worth of corn and protein invested in 
them. We can do a better job of feeding. 

4. If we have accomplished the first three things, let’s 
market a top-notch product that someone wants to buy. 
We can select our meatier gilts and use a meat type boar. 
It doesn’t cost much to do a good job. Top these hogs 
out at 200 to 225 Ibs. and market them. By having hogs 
come to market in smaller lots, we avoid gluts. Producers 
have done an excellent job of spreading out farrowings 
during the last few years. 

(Louis I. Thompson, director of Rath Packing Co. 
agricultural bureau, assisted in the selection of pictures.) 





INSTITUTE PRESIDENT Wesley Hardenbergh shows how to pin the 
button in making this golden award to one of the eight Swift & 
Company 50-year veterans present on Monday morning. 
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Good, Low-Cost 
Maintenance 
By HOWARD HUNTER 


OPERATION OF OUR PACKINGHOUSES has al- 
ways required plant-wide distribution of electricity, hot 
and cold water, steam, compressed air, ammonia, brine, 
and gas and an ever-increasing amount of machinery 
and instruments, all contending for existence in atmos- 
pheres, ranging from simple super-saturated through all 
of the fine combinations which fatty acids, non-fatty 
acids, pickle and caustics can produce. 

In providing and maintaining such services and equip- 
ment our construction and maintenance departments 
have always had a bigger job, relatively, than such de- 
partments in most other industries. The relative cost has 
also been greater, and these things, in a general way, we 
were accustomed to and not alarmed about. 

However, among the bad industrial habits which de- 
veloped in our company during the war, partly forced 
upon us and partly self-induced, were the habits of hav- 
ing plenty of supplies on hand and coming, and plenty 
of help because it might get scarce. The mechanical 
department grew to feel that it would not come under 
scrutiny or criticism if it kept the plant running without 
interruption. 

The war ended and the scrutiny began. Management’s 
task of getting a dollar value for every maintenance dollar 
spent again became the target for the days ahead. 

Our company’s ideal of an efficient and practical main- 
tenance and construction program, which is in process of 
being completed, and about which we were invited to 
speak to you, involves three phases. 
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"A Practical Maintenance Con- 
trol System" by Howard Hunter, 
vice president of Hunter Packing 
Co. — "Controlling Corrosion in 
Refrigerating Systems" by Clyde 
L. Reed, research paint engineer, 
Wilson & Co.—"The Turbo- 
Chill, a New Method of Chilling 
Beef" by Professor Harold F. Ha- 
gen, Chicago Stock Yards Turbo 
Refrigeration Co. 





First, it requires a determination of the quantity of 
maintenance and construction service which should be 
undertaken with our own personnel. 

Second, it requires the closest possible control of and 
calculation of the cost of labor and material of the serv- 
ices to be performed. 

And thirdly, it contemplates the establishment of a 
budget for control purposes. 

The second phase is the heart of the matter; the other 
two we believe will remain fluid, and will change as ex- 
perience grows in the full development of the second 
phase; and so we laid our first plans to concentrate on 
getting costs down, and to learn more exactly what, why 
and where they were. 

We decided that we had to improve: 

(1) The management end. 

(2) The composition of maintenance crews. 

(3) The workshops. 

(4) The storage and use of supplies. 

(5) The system of work ordering—costing and cost 
distribution to our general departmental account- 
ing. 

We had a chief engineer with three foremen working 
under him supervising 80 men, mostly in pairs, divided 
into 13 crafts working in seven separated locations, each 
of which kept an inventory of supplies and tools. This 
is stated with embarrassment but if you haven’t taken a 
good look around, you may find a roughly comparable 
situation. 

Under the company officer in charge of maintenance 
and construction we set up an enlarged organization. 
The chief engineer now has a maintenance superintend- 
ent, who in turn has five foremen reporting to him. The 
various crafts are appropriately grouped under each of 
the foremen. 

Responsibility for planning and execution of the jobs 
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to be performed by each craft is placed in the foreman 
as well as enough authority to enable him to act promptly. 
Foremen are required to prepare cost estimates on all 
jobs which are expected to cost over $50. We believe 
that this practice sharpens their planning and their super- 
vision. 

The second hurdle with which we were faced in getting 
control of maintenance costs we recognized as the compo- 
sition of maintenance crews. Although all of our me- 
chanics and helpers have historically belonged to the 
same union as our production employes, each craft, and 
the group as a whole, is both jealous of and zealous in 
holding accustomed craft prerogatives and the retention 
of a tight mechanic and helper job assignment. Practi- 
cally every mechanic had his shadow. 

We originally set as our goal the elimination of all 
directly assigned helpers and the creation of a helper 
pool, believing, honestly, that in addition to lowering costs 
it would provide a better training program for the future, 
since the young helpers would get experience in more 
than one craft. But we were forced to discard the idea 
of a helper pool, most persuasively by a series of shop- 
wide walkouts. In the meanwhile by other means, we 
have reduced the helper burden. The reduction has been 
made more palatable over the years through a constant 
and conscious use of the following devices: 

1. Frank discussion with the union and _ individual 
workmen in rump negotiation, outside the contract, using 
the case history system and the horsetrading technique. 
We could all be more reasonable when there were no 
great causes to be argued. 

2. The initiation of aptitude tests for all prospects 
entering the mechanical department. We believe that 
through such tests we get men more interested in learn- 
ing a trade than in just accumulating hours at a rate of 
pay, and less concerned with their daily assignments. 

3. The encouragement of off plant schooling in trade 
schools, particularly in instrument maintenance and in 
electronics with a view toward turning an unnecessary 
helper into a valuable special mechanic. 

4. As the whole program developed an agreed reduc- 
tion in the helper classifications came first, as fewer peo- 
ple were needed in the mechanical department. 

5. A long range understanding that our blacksmith 
classification will not be filled when our present black- 
smith retires; it is our belief that the village smithy is no 
longer a necessity in our shops. 

6. The elimination of our retinner, which was a sheet 
metal shop-helper classification, through the trend to 
stainless steel and sending to outside shops the small 
amount of work left. 

CENTRALIZED SHOP: There was nothing to do to 
remedy the seven separated shops situation except to 
abandon them. We built a new shops building—it isn’t 
fancy, but it is well-lighted and ventilated, has its own 
toilet facilities, and is large enough for convenient spac- 
ing of all shop machinery with room left for working 
space, and with room also for each foreman to have a 
desk in the area. The employes like it as well as we do. 
Best of all it is a goldfish bowl. 

In conjunction with the shops building we provided 
additional space, bordering it on two sides, with doors 
and counters opening into the shops, fer centralized stor- 
age of all maintenance supplies, parts and small tools. 
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PRESIDING AT Saturday morning engineering session was Elmer 
W. Kneip, president of E. W. Kneip, Inc., Chicago. Photo also 
shows speakers’ table. 


Prefabricated metal bins and shelving were provided to 
handle all hardware items, electrical fittings, small pipe 
fittings and small parts. Racks were constructed to store 
lengths of pipe, sheet metal, bars, angles, channels, spare 
motors and other such items. Every supply item or part 
or tool used by the mechanical department is in that 
storeroom except lumber, brick, cement and sand. 
Enough space also was provided to assemble ahead of 
time, all of the material to be used on a given job. 

We had had for some years a warehousing and storage 
section in our organizational set-up responsible for the 
storage of all packinghouse supplies and freezer stocks of 
product. On the great day when all maintenance sup- 
plies came out of hiding and were moved into the new 
storeroom, the full responsibility for their keep was placed 
under the warehousing and storage section. 

Although policies for operating the mechanical store- 
room and for controlling the quantity level of supplies 
are formed with full consideration for the opinions of 
the engineering and maintenance section, it has not 
proved unwise to place the responsibility under another 
section which is independent and does not use them. 

Record keeping and paperwork in connection with 
ordering, issuing and accounting for supplies was set up 
on a dual inventory card system. One is used by the 
storekeeper and the other by the general accounting de- 
partment. The record in the storeroom has to do only 
with quantity. 

A card is carried for every item stored. On the card 
the item is described, its location in the storeroom by 
section, tier and bin is noted, the maximum quantity to 
be kept and the quantity level at which to reorder is indi- 
cated. Space is provided also to record purchase orders 
for new stock and receipts into and issues from the store- 
room. The storeroom and the record keeping system is 
operated by a non-union storekeeper and clerk. 

The inventory record in the general accounting depart- 
ment is kept in quantity, with item description and loca- 
tion matching the storeroom record, but carries also an 
average item cost and total value in dollars. The trans- 
action entry portion of the card provides for a date, the 
accounts payable voucher number under which supplier 
invoices are filed, the maintenance job order number 
against which issues were made, the quantity, the unit 
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price and the inventory value. On these cards, at all 
times, therefore, we carry in perpetual inventory form 
the current value of all maintenance supplies. 

We had at this point our organization, our shops and 
our supplies in satisfactory shape, and prepared to op- 
erate under a new system of work-ordering, costing and 
cost distribution which had been planned and tested 
concurrently with the organizational and physical changes 
described above. 

FIVE TYPES OF WORK: It had been our endeavor 
to develop a procedure fortified by written records which 
would handle five types of maintenance and construction 
work. For ourselves we describe these five types as the 
following. 

1. Breakdowns. 

2. Incipient breakdowns discovered by routine inspec- 
tion. 

These two classifications being unpredictable in occur- 
rence and impossible to plan for. 

3. Repetitive maintenance. 

4. Preventive maintenance. 

These two being predictable and subject to planning 
ahead by the maintenance department. 

5. Plant improvements of the nature of capital ex- 
penditures. 

This last type being in a sense predictable but for which 
the planning often is initiated by functions other than 
the engineering department. 

We adopted the idea that the procedure and system for 
breakdowns would be basic and that the procedure and 
record keeping for the other types would be accommo- 
dated to it. 

All calls or communications from the production de- 
partments to report breakdowns requiring prompt atten- 
tion are communicated to a clerk in the chief engineer’s 
office who initiates the procedure. A written maintenance 
order in duplicate is made out by this clerk to show the 
date of the request, the maintenance foreman assigned, 
the identification number of the department to be 
charged with the work, the location of the work, the work 
to be done, and the name of the person making the 
request. The form includes also a place for the mechanic 
or foreman to sign when the work is completed and the 
date of completion. 

The first copy of this maintenance order is placed in 
the cubicle in the engineer’s office identified for the fore- 
man to whom the work is assigned. The foreman so 
assigned is then responsible for accomplishing his jobs, 
scheduling the most important job first. 

ORDERLY HANDLING: In the shops building we 
constructed, arranged by crafts, a long writing platform 
under which we provided in a pigeonhole arrangement 
a space for each workman identified with his name. In 
each pigeonhole there is placed a supply of time tickets 
addressographed to show the name of the workman, his 
clock number, and his pay rate. 

The ticket provides also for space to insert the mainte- 
nance order number, the time started, the time finished, 
and the date. The individual pigeonhole of each work- 
man is also designed so that the foreman may place main- 
tenance orders assigned to that workman in his pigeon- 
hole. 

Above and behind the writing platform is a blackboard 
on which the name of each workman is painted and there 
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is a space beside each name in which the maintenance 
order number of the job on which the workman is cur- 
rently working is written in by the individual. 

Any mechanic, who is working away from the shop 
can be located quickly by simply noting the maintenance 
order number appearing in the space beside his name 
on the blackboard and referring to a maintenance order 
file to learn what the job is and where it is being done. 
As the day goes along the foreman by checking the black- 
board and the file can estimate which mechanic will next 
be free for assignment to another job. 

The foreman arranges the maintenance orders in the 
cubicle of each mechanic in the sequence in which he 
wants the jobs performed. If supplies are required for 
the job, the foreman also prepares and attaches to the 
maintenance order a delivery order on the maintenance 
storeroom describing the quantity and items required, 
the date and the maintenance order number, which the 
workman presents to the storeroom to receive the supplies 
to take on the job with him. 

If the workman requires small tools, such as a ladder 
or an electric drill he turns in a tool check with his name 
on it which is hung on a peg at the storeroom location of 
the tool and returned to him when he returns the tool. 
There is space on the delivery order which is used later 
for extending supply costs. 

The individual workman sets off and does the job 
assigned to him, writing in on his time ticket the order 
number and the date, the time he started and the time 
he stopped. When each job is completed the workman 
signs and returns the maintenance order form to his fore- 
man, and each day returns to him the time tickets used. 

The storekeeper, after recording the issue of supplies 
returns the delivery order to the foreman for his informa- 
tion. At the end of each day each foreman sends to the 
maintenance cost clerk in the general accounting depart- 
ment all completed maintenance repair orders, all time 
tickets and all supply orders. 

The procedure and record keeping described above is 
used in the same manner for all the other types of main- 
tenance and construction work previously listed with the 
exception of the use of the foreman’s delivery order for 
materials. On large jobs, usually for capital improve- 
ments, materials required are ordered for the particular 
job and charged directly in the general accounting de- 
partment to the particular operating department in 
which they are to be used. Such supplies never appear 
on the records of the centralized storeroom although they 
are received by the storeroom and held in that area under 
a specific maintenance order number. 

Occasionally also materials are required for a job which 
are not regularly stocked. To handle such a situation we 
use a three part form which we call a “Request For 
Purchase of Material Not Stocked” in lieu of the regular 
delivery order. On this form the foreman describes the 
item which he needs with reference to a catalogue and 
stock number denoting also the quantity required, a sug- 
gested vendor, the job order number to charge and a 
reply to the question, “should this item be stocked?” 

Under receipt of the request the storeroom keeper 
transcribes the necessary information to a regular requisi- 
tion order forwarded to the purchasing department. 
When the material is received, he returns the second part 
of the form to the foreman as notice that the material 
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THE HOGS ARE COMING, HOORAY, HOORAY, was the theme 
song as members of the AMI provisions committee gathered for 
their luncheon during the convention. 


is on hand. The third part he retains and if the item is 
to be stocked, he prepares an inventory card and the item 
becomes regularly stocked. 

The second copy of the maintenance order form which 
is originally made out by the clerk in the engineer’s of- 
fice, is forwarded, directly, to the maintenance cost clerk 
in the general accounting office where it is temporarily 
filed in an open order file. This second copy is printed on 
card stock, and on the reverse side there is space to ac- 
cumulate, by days, the total of the time tickets and mate- 
rial delivery orders, forwarded from the maintenance 
foremen, used to complete the job. 

The cost clerk computes the time expended by each 
mechanic who worked on the job, multiplies the time by 
his rate of pay, and posts the labor cost to the job cost 
summary. The material delivery orders which have been 
forwarded are priced and extended by reference to the 
inventory record, are deducted from the inventory, and 
are posted to the job cost summary of the proper job 
order, and upon receipt from the foreman of the original 
of the maintenance order indicating completion of the 
work the maintenance cost clerk pulls the copy from the 
open file and totals the labor and material costs for the 
job. 

At the end of the weekly accounting closing periods 
all labor and materials charged to both completed and 
open orders during the week are accumulated by operat- 
ing departments to be charged and a report is made show- 
ing the total of charges to each operating department. 

The maintenance cost clerk uses only the straight time 
rate in extending labor costs to each job and subsequently 
to each operating department. Another weekly report 
is also made showing the total of straight time labor 
charged to all jobs performed during the week in all 
departments. This total is compared to the total me- 
chanical department payroll for the week. The excess of 
actual payroll over charged labor cost, comprising idle 
time and penalty time is prorated each week over all 
operating departments in the same proportion as other 
overhead costs. 

This: report comparing charged labor cost and actual 
payroll, separated by crafts, is also furnished to the engi- 
neering and maintenance department where it can be 
used as a measure of performance. Some idle time is of 
course expected, and penalty time cannot be entirely 
avoided but a weekly check of actual performance has 
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been very helpful in keeping them from being excessive. 

So far this exposition has dealt chiefly with progress 
made toward achieving our goal in the second phase of 
our ideal of an efficient and practical maintenance and 
construction program. With an adequate organization, 
with centralized shops and centralized supply storage and 
with a procedure and system to handle the work and to 
hook it into the rest of the company functions we have, 
we believe, sound figures and facts for effective control. 

The description of the procedure and systems which 
we have developed may seem barely elemental to many 
of you, but we trust that any tediousness in the recital 
will not make them seem cumbersome to any of you. 
They are working well and easily for us. 

What have these improvements done for us? 

They have greatly increased the effectiveness of the 
maintenance department in providing adequate service 
to the production departments. 

They have practically eliminated pilferage of supply 
items and have reduced our capital outlay for supplies 
and tools by about 15 per cent during years of increasing 
prices. And they have kept our total maintenance labor 
cost reasonably constant during a period of years when 
wage rates have risen substantially, and when the work 
load has certainly not lessened. 

Discussion of our assigned topic, a practical mainte- 
nance control program, really concludes here, but we 
would like to go on a little farther with you along the 
course which use of our program has propelled us. 

A study of job cost summaries, and idle time reports 
can confirm or confute many a long held belief. As one 
of many possible examples: we made some pipehangers 
in the shop last summer, we had always made them; the 
cost summaries showed an average cost of 80c each and 
we could have bought them ready made for 20c. But 
for cooler doors the reverse is true, at least at this time. 

No one would deny, we suppose, that breakdown repair 
is the most expensive of all, leaving out any extra expense 
for production and productive time lost. You should see, 
if you haven’t seen, what happens to idle time cost and 
to penalty time cost in the reports on days or in weeks 
when breakdown maintenance jobs are heavy in the work 
load. In our operation it is usually black Monday. 

Such studies are guiding us in working toward a satis- 
faction of our goals in the first and third phases of our 
complete program. 

The only answer we can see to lowering breakdown 
maintenance costs is a concentration on methods for more 
preventive maintenance. What we have called repetitive 
maintenance and by which we mean, regular periodic 
servicing, more careful oiling, checking for wear in chain 
links, inspecting motors for temperature, speed, bearing 
clearances, and other regular examinations of the sort, 
have definitely reduced breakdowns but they are, we 
hopefully believe, not the ultimate answer. 

An example of a good preventive maintenance method 
is a change we are effecting to group replacement of light 
bulbs. After a survey to determine that we are using the 
best bulb for the particular area, considering vibration, 
moisture, candle power necessary and other factors we 
are placing section after section of the property on group 
replacement schedules, based on the manufacturer’s 
chart of life expectancy. 

In our search for new methods for preventive mainten- 
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ance we felt blocked by a lack of factual information as 
to what our breakdowns come from. For instance, what 
is the most common cause of electric motor failures in 
our plant? If we knew that with reasonable certainty we 
could surely develop a method of prevention which would 
ward it off. 

In an effort to gather such factual information we are 
building up an equipment file, listing each piece of equip- 
ment with a full description taken from the appraisal 
record. A six digit code number is assigned in the file, 
and the equipment itself will be tagged or marked with 
the same number. 

A system is being perfected whereby through the code 
number, sorting can be done as to type of equipment, 
physical location, and department location. On this file 
record all servicing and all repairs, fully described, will 
be posted. In due course we hope to be able to develop 
factual information by periodic review of these records 
which will disclose patterns of failure and indicate gen- 
eral methods for their prevention. 

We anticipate that when overall methods of breakdown 
prevention have been determined for the various types 
of machinery and equipment, and schedules of servicing 
have been put into force, that we will be able to estimate 
the man power and material cost, for periods ahead, 
much more accurately than we can now, since unpre- 
dictable maintenance costs will be further and further 
reduced, and the work load of the maintenance depart- 
ment will become more routine, standardized and pre- 
dictable. 

Under such circumstances an attainable and worth- 
while budget type of performance and expenditure con- 
trol can follow, and we will then have rounded out the 
third phase of the complete program. 





New Method of 
Chilling Beef 


TURBO CHILL IS THE 
TRADE name of a system that 
applies forced air flow to a hot car- 
cass cooler. The apparatus and the 
theory of its operation have been 
described in detail in the proceedings of the council on 
research, American Meat Institute. To have this present 
discussion complete in itself, the description will be re- 
peated, but in brief. 

Turbo Chill uses an air compressor of the fan type, 
a closed cooling coil with either brine, a direct expan- 
sion, or flooded refrigerant, an air turbine and a motor 
to supply losses. Recirculating air from the cooling room 
enters the fan and is compressed to a higher pressure and 
the accompanying higher temperature. 

Still under pressure, the air is cooled through the coil 
to within a degree or two of the dew point. This cooled 
high pressure air and vapor expand through the turbine 
back to atmospheric pressure with a decreased tempera- 
ture, now well below the dew point. The flow through 
the turbine has been too fast to permit the heat transfer 
necessary for complete condensation of moisture. The 
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air in the turbine exhaust to the room is supersaturated. 

The quantity of this supersaturation is an amount of 
moisture that the air cannot take from the meat. And 
air with this supersaturation can be blown directly on 
meat at any reasonably high velocity with no undue sur- 
face drying or increase of the low Turbo Chill shrink. 

Without the protection of supersaturation, air veloci- 
ties high enough to secure the benefits of forced air 
movement are prohibited by the resulting excessive 
shrink and surface spoilage. But with Turbo Chill all the 
advantages of fan controlled air volumes and circulation 
are available to the meat packer. 

This is progress and sound progress supported amply 
by precedent. The lumber, textile, tobacco, metal and 
many other industries use fans for their manufacturing 
processes wherever cooling, drying or a conditioned at- 
mosphere is required. 

The advantages are many. A better product, saving 
in space, controlled uniformity, and time saving with 
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increased output are some of these advantages. In most 
instances these are inducement enough to make the fan 
standard factory equipment. 

In the meat industry all these general advantages ex- 
ist. But, in addition, there is the specific readily evalu- 
ated saving in shrink which of itself makes Turbo Chill 
so highly attractive an investment. The general intan- 
gibles could be of equal or even greater commercial value 
—which value may for the meat packer be regarded as 
a bonus. 

One of the not so intangible advantages is speed of 
cooling. In removing heat from meat there are two 
processes to consider. One is the conduction of heat from 
the warm interior to the cold surface. This heat flow 
per hour is proportional to temperature difference only. 
The other, the removal of heat by air is dependent not 
only upon difference in temperature between meat sur- 
face and the colder air but also upon the velocity of the 
air movement. 

The only common quantity is the surface temperature. 
A colder surface means faster heat flow from the interior. 
And as air temperature is limited by the effect on the 
appearance of the meat we can vary, at will, only the 
velocity. The air velocity should be high enough to 
remove heat from the surface somewhat faster than heat 
comes to the surface and to keep the temperature dif- 
ference between air and surface to a small amount. 

These considerations are readily demonstrated in 
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actual practice. A cooling curve from a test in a com- 
mercial cooler of a capacity in excess of 100,000 Ibs. is 
shown in Figure 1. This curve is entitled low velocity 
as we decreased velocity to avoid complaints from work- 
men as to drafts. Working conditions were not uncom- 
fortable. The time for equal cooling was 26 per cent 
less than in an identical brine spray cooler. 

Figure 2 is a similar curve for high velocities as tested 
in our laboratory with approximately the same meat 
density, Ibs. of meat per cu. ft. of room volume. Our 
laboratory men worked in the room for short periods 
of time but the room was definitely unpleasant. The 
curve is presented to indicate possibilities in perhaps a 
cooling tunnel on a belt line that might need little atten- 
tion. The time for cooling is from four to six hours less 
than in Figure 1. 

Both curves are for carcasses of 550 to 600 Ibs. and 
temperatures are deep round. 

Figure 3 gives further data and analysis. The round 
temperatures were secured from the two sides of a very 
heavy steer, one side in the conventional cooler and the 
other in Turbo Chill. The required temperature of 54° 
F. was reached in 26.5 hours in Turbo Chill as compared 
to 34 hours conventional performance. 

Another pair of curves are marked Cooling Coeffi- 
cients; these compare the varying rates of cooling during 
the whole cooling period. The coefficients are based on 
a full cooler operation. The automatic control of Turbo 
Chill provided approximately twice the cooling in the 
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initial hot stage and brought the temperatures down fast. 

With respect to the room temperatures, the bottom 
pair of curves show that the maximum with Turbo Chill 
was a safe 38.5° while the other cooler went up to an 
undesirable 47°. 

These time and temperature ratios lead rationally to 
another valuable intangible which can be _ presented 
forcefully by merely telling the story of one of our many 
experiences. At one time in our full size demonstration 
we found that the heavier cattle were being put in Turbo 
Chill. We were disturbed at first as the performance of 
the two coolers was no longer under valid comparison. 

However, it soon developed that the foreman had 
given the order quite innocently. His reason: he found 
that with Turbo Chill he had no complaints of sour 
rounds. We offered no objection to his procedure. Scien- 
tific proof is good, but a beef foreman on your side is 
better. Fast cooling will probably do more to eliminate 
sours than any other means. 

Another experience will be interesting. Due to the 
exigencies of the packing business some carcasses re- 
mained in the two coolers for six days. One of the re- 
search men was so impressed with the better appearance 
of the Turbo Chill carcasses that he took surface samples 
and had them analyzed. 

The Turbo Chill samples showed 72 per cent moisture 
while the conventional cooler ones only 64 per cent. This 
difference could account for the shrivelled appearance of 
the latter. However, even more important, was the rela- 
tive action when the two sets of samples were allowed 
to come to room temperature. 

The brine spray, conventional cooler samples darkened 
rapidly, and gave off an offensive odor. The Turbo Chill 
samples were still bright and fresh smelling. A possible 
explanation of this difference in putrefaction rate may 
lie in the rapid surface cooling and maintenance of low 
surface temperatures by Turbo Chill’s high velocities. 

While it is difficult or complicated to evaluate time 
and space saving and the sales advantage of good bloom 
and smooth surface, and it is difficult to uncover the 
losses due to sours, there is no difficulty or complexity 
in spotting the direct dollar value of decreased shrink. 
The actual shrink in the Turbo Chill cooler averages 
1 per cent. This figure is a test result determined from 
weights into and out of the actual cooler space. We have 
found that packinghouse practice does not provide 
figures for direct comparison with this cooler shrink. The 
packer usually takes a hot weight on the killing floor as 
soon as the dressed sides are washed. This weight in- 
cludes any adhering wash water. This water drips off 
and forms part of the packer’s shrink figures. Our tests 
indicate that a real evaporation of meat juices occurs 
simultaneously and is included in the drip figure. When 
the carcass moves quickly from the kill floor to the cooler 
the “drip” is only 0.1 to 0.2 per cent. 

During a half hour period the figure increases to as 
much as 0.4 per cent. The average operation resulted 
in 0.3 per cent making the Turbo Chill figure from kill 
floor weight to cold weight 1.3 per cent, a saving in 
figures and real value shrink of 0.6 per cent. Through- 
out storage and shipment by freight and truck, all of 
which were subjects of repeated testing, the 0.6 per cent 
saving in shrink was maintained. 

There is always, in any fan application, a charge for 
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power. Where refrigeration is involved there is also an 
additional debit from the motor power. 

A convenient unit basis for net savings is a kill of 100 
head a day for a 250 day year. The charges for power 
and extra refrigeration are figured for 365 days. 

Lbs. of meat at 560 Ibs. per carcass 
100 & 560 & 250 = 14,000,000 
At 30 cents per lb. 

14,000,000 « 0.30 = $4,200,000.00 


OS re $25,200.00 
Power charge per year.......... $2,200.00 
MRPISUDCTAUION 9 oid occ ko 5 oe 6's bee 950.00 
Total Extra Operating Cost............... $ 3,150.00 
22 Lacie ne cadre dy 6 05 wk awe $22,050.00 


Turbo Chill units permit the use of any size or shape 
of cooler room. They can be designed to suit existing 
rooms or partitions can be removed to make one large 
unobstructed space. 





Cut Corrosion 


in Unit Coolers 


SINCE THIS IS NOT 
STRICTLY a meeting of corrosion 
engineers or refrigerating engineers, 
and since we have a representation 
here of men in various capacities in 
their respective plants who are interested in this prob- 
lem, I believe that it would be worthwhile to review 
briefly what is meant by corrosion. 

One of the still popularly accepted explanations of 
corrosion is based on the electro-chemical theory that all 
metals, when placed in an electrolyte such as water and 
dissolved chemicals, develop an electrical potential; this 
is different for each metal. 

An electro-chemical cell may be formed by placing two 
dissimilar metals in an electrolyte and connecting them 
with a wire or conductor. A galvanic cell may thus be 
formed and a flow of 
electric current from , 7 
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the type of corrosion 
we face in unit coolers. 

In actual practice, differences in temperature along the 
metal, abrasions on the metal surface, differences in 
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oxygen content of the corroding solution, differences in 
concentration or composition of the corroding solution— 
in all, at least 15 or so reasons are known why this volt- 
age and resultant current is set up. Breaks in the mill 
scale and impurities in the metal at different points all 
contribute to corrosion. 

Where current leaves the metal, corrosion occurs, and 
this area is known as the anode. As current flows metallic 
iron is continuously transformed into iron ions which 
combine with the electrolyte chemicals, and iron oxide or 
rust is eventually formed as one of the more stable re- 
action products. 

At the same time, hydrogen may be released at the 
cathode areas; or usually, hydrogen and oxygen combine 
to form water. The current generated by such reactions 
is small, yet under ideal conditions calculations show that 
1 ampere per year flowing from a steel section will 
remove over 20 Ibs. of ferrous iron. 

In our company, the high corrosion rate and premature 
replacement of unit coolers because of corrosion became 
a serious matter; and we invited National Aluminate 
Corp. to work with 
us in a cooperative 
study on this prob- 
lem. 

R. G. Rydell, who 
was delegated by 
National Aluminate 
to work with us, was 
very helpful on this 
project; and I 
should like to call 
your attention to an 
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Figure 2: Sketch illustrating ion migration 
caused by corrosion. Differences in poten- 
excellent paper he tial on a single piece of iron cause an 
prepared and pre-_ electric flow and eventual deterioration 


sented to the Chi- of the metal. 

cago section of ASRE in 1953 on the subject of corrosion 
in refrigeration systems, discussing the experiments and 
tests run. 

The original unit coolers in our packing plants and 
replacements are galvanized with a coating of zinc which 
adds about 6 per cent to the weight of the unit. These 
units are used intermittently, but in normal operation 
NaCl brine is recirculated from the bottom pan to the 
spray nozzles. 

Air to be cooled is forced over the cooling coils by 
fans while brine is sprayed over the cooling coils to pre- 
vent the build-up of frost on them. The recirculating 
brine during periods of operation gradually becomes 
diluted with the water vapor in the air, which tends to 
condense and freeze on the coils. 

Because of the dilution which takes place it is neces- 
sary to make periodic additions of house brine to 
strengthen the recirculating brine; this is done through 
manual controls from the house brine system. The oper- 
ators strengthen the brine whenever its specific gravity 
becomes too low to prevent frosting. 

Because of saturated oxygen conditions and large varia- 
tions in brine concentration with dilutions at times to the 
3 to 5 per cent range where oxygen solubility is at a 
maxium, we have a particularly severe set of corrosion 
conditions established. 

Also of interest is the fact that the best theoretical pH 
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range for a minimum corrosion of zinc and steel in brine 
solutions is 8.0 to 
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rosion protection in 

liquid metal systems, such as the unit cooler, the fol- 
lowing courses of action were listed and evaluated: 

1. Reaction product coatings, such as phosphate, 
chromate, silicate, etc. 

2. Absorbed film, organic corrosion inhibitors. 

3. Alteration of environment by oxygen removal. 

4, Alloying with stainless steels, etc. 

5. Metallic coatings. 

6. Metal purification. 

7. Inorganic and organic coatings. 

8. Cathodic protection. 

At the present date we are using a combination of 
several of these methods for best results. The unit 
coolers are hot-dip galvanized with stainless steel fan 
wheels, scrolls (housing) and eliminators. The brine 
solution carries an inhibitor selected from those developed 
through the coordination of laboratory and plant tests. 

In regard to inhibitors, sodium dichromate is widely 
used in brine systems today and chromates as a class are 
excellent corrosion inhibitors. However, in the food 
processing industry use is limited because of toxicity. 

Blends of polyphosphates are also used in NaCl brine 
where protection is desired for ferrous metals, but poly- 
phosphates do not effectively protect non-ferrous metals. 
Our problem was to find an inhibitor which would give 
good protection to ferrous and non-ferrous metals, be 
non-toxic, have a non-objectionable odor and not cost 
too much money. 

In order to set up our tests we selected four repre- 
sentative units, two of which gave brines of high specific 
gravity and two with brines of low specific gravity. Eight 
galvanized test specimens of 24-gauge mill galvanized 
steel, all from the same sheet, were suspended on a cord 
along the length of each unit and located between the 
first and second sets of spray nozzles. At intervals, speci- 
mens were removed and visually inspected. Daily brine 
samples were composited into weekly and analyzed. 

In actual practice, it would not be practical to make 
daily or weekly chemical control tests of all units in serv- 
ice in a large packing plant. Each unit, depending on 
conditions of use, presents a different problem insofar 
as dilution is concerned, and different theoretical dosages 
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are required with each change in brine concentration. 

Where large numbers of units are involved, it is neces- 
sary to standardize amount of treatment so that easy and 
economical chemical additions can be made. Because of 
this, chemical treatment is calculated for the most ag- 
gressive conditions and treatment is figured for all units 
on this basis. During the testing, of course, each of the 
four units was treated individually; and after the in- 
hibitor was decided upon, additions were and are made 
through the general house brine system. 

In our plant tests in the spray coolers, four classes of 
chemical inhibitors were evaluated : 

1) Polyhosphate-silicate, 2) Orthophosphate blend, 
3) Boron containing compounds, and 4) Organic com- 
pounds. 

The laboratory testing was directed to determine the 
best material in a general class when that class was 
found to give good corrosion protection. The most im- 
portant combinations in our plant testing program were 
found to be polyphosphate-silicate mixtures and the 
orthophosphate-boron mixtures. Following the first test 
covering all possibilities, results of second and _ third 
tests were: 

FIGURE 4: Test No. 2, 2-3 months duration. 


UNIT INHIBITORS 
A Polyphosphate-silicate plus Boron compound 
B Orthophosphate blend plus Boron compound 
Cc Polyphosphate-silicate with an increase in silicate 
over first test. 
D Ns polyphosphate-silicate plus orthophosphate 
end. 


Dosage—l! Ib. per day in each unit. 

Results —Combinations of the materials which gave good re- 
sults in the first test were used as the basis for 
plant test No. 2. Some silicate was found in the 
bottom pan of Unit C, indicating that the solubility 
of the silicate had been exceeded. However, a good 
continuous zinc coating was still on the test coupon 
at the conclusion of the test. Orthophosphate-boron 
gave good results with relatively high brine. 

FIGURE 5: Test No. 3, 3-4 months duration 

UNIT INHIBITORS 


A high brine Polyphosphate-silicate 

B high brine Orthophosphate-boron 

C low brine Polyphosphate-silicate 

D low brine Orthophosphate-boron 

Dosage—!/2 lb. per day. 

Results —Treatment amount was decreased to establish a 
future basis to predict minimum dosage and to ob- 
serve solubility of product in order to eliminate 
sludge. In general, results with polyphosphate-silicate 
inhibitor were good; however, they did indicate some 
under-treatment. The microscopic examinations of 
test specimens revealed a tendency toward pitting 
to the base metal in forming the reaction type pro- 
tective coating. The coating which formed, was not 
as adherent as the polyphosphate-silicate. 


Additional laboratory work was done to incorporate 
silicate and polyphosphate in a proper ratio so that loose 
sludge formation would not occur and that there would 
not be a condition set up of the polyphosphate preferen- 
tially going into solution without sufficient silicate. 

Using these experiments as a basis we have been add- 
ing a material, W-26, for approximately a year and a 
half in our house brine system, and results shown to date 
are superior to those previously obtained. 

At the present time, we are adding 1 Ib. of W-26 in 
the form of small pellets or balls with each 300 Ibs. of 
salt addition or makeup. As our system stabilized, we have 
been able gradually to cut down dosage to the stated 
figures. This treatment is economical and gives better 
protection to our unit coolers. 
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Livestock and 
Meat Outlook 


’'D LIKE TO START THIS 
TALK by saying thanks to a num- 
ber of people in the industry who 
have given us the benefit of their 
ideas regarding current and future 
developments in the livestock and meat situation. Also, I 
want to thank the several folks on our own staff who 
have worked hard in helping me put this material to- 
gether. 

The principal points which I'd like to cover in this 
talk are represented by the charts and tables. And, fol- 
lowing the procedure we’ve used in previous years, I’d 
like to go through them with you. 

FEED SITUATION: Because of the very dry weather 
which has prevailed in many areas this year, a good start- 
ing point for this analysis is to take a look at the feed 
situation. Obviously, livestock production and marketing 
have been influenced considerably by these conditions. 

In Figure 1 which shows a map of pasture-feed condi- 
tions as of September 1, you'll note that close to half of 
the land area of the country has experienced severe dry 
weather this season. Also, some of these areas, particu- 
larly in the southern half of the country, are undergoing 
their second and even their third year of abnormally 
low rainfall. We've estimated that approximately two- 
thirds of the country’s cattle, about two-fifths of the 
sheep, and about one-third of the hogs have been affected 
in varying degrees of severity by this year’s dry weather. 

The map in Figure 2 shows the areas of greatest 
drought distress. These are the counties in which the 
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USDA drought relief program now is in effect. Through 
October | a total of 724 counties in 15 states had been 
listed as drought disaster areas under the current pro- 
gram. In addition to emergency livestock and production 
loans, the Department of Agriculture again has under- 
taken programs to help producers obtain hay and feed 
grains at reduced cost for their livestock. 

Fortunately for our overall feed supply situation, the 
northern and eastern Corn Belt states have had a pretty 
good growing season. And while the corn crop will be 
down from last year, the total production of feed grains 
will exceed the 1953 feed crop by about 3 per cent. This 
is shown in Table 1. Table 2 shows that the total supply 
of feed grains for the 1954-55 feeding year will be about 
5 per cent larger than last year and 9 per cent above two 
years ago. This supply is based upon the September 1 
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crop report plus the estimated carry-over this fall, about 
two-thirds of which will be under loan or owned by the 
CCC. 

Largely because of the increase in the 1954 pig crop, 
the total number of livestock to be fed from this grain 
supply will be up about 4 per cent. Hence, it is probable 
that the total utilization of feed grains in the 1954-55 
season will show a corresponding increase. However, 
even so, stocks of grain on farms and in government bins 
are expected to remain large a year from now. Another 
year of dry weather in 1955 could alter this abundant 
feed supply situation, of course. 

CATTLE SITUATION: With this background, let 
us now look at the cattle and beef situation, starting off 
with the question: What’s happened to our cow herds 
this year? 

I’m sure you all know that there were heavy marketings 
of cows during the first half of 1954. As Figure 3 shows, 
federally inspected cow slaughter through August aver- 
aged about 100,000 head per month above last year. This 
was a 29 per cent increase over 1953 and a 67 per cent 
gain over 1952. Similar increases are shown for heifers. 

At first blush, this might seem to mean that cattle pro- 
duction finally is being curtailed by large marketings of 
breeding stock. However, examination of the figures for 
past years indicates that, despite the drought and the 
reduction in dairy price supports, no significant liquida- 
tion has taken place, and the total number of cows on 
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TABLE 1: 1954 CROP PROSPECTS, WITH COMPARISONS 


1954 
Production Change From 
Item 1954* 1953 1952 1953 1952 
Corn Mil. Bu. 2973, «3177-3279 — 6% — % 
Oats Mil. Bu. 1509 1216 1260 +24 +20 
Barley Mil. Bu. 369 241 226 +53 +63 
Grain sorghum Mil. Bu. 146 jo9 83 + 34 +76 
Total feed grains Mil. Ton 120.3 117.2 119.7 +1 
Wheat Mil. Bu. 962 1169 1299 —I8 —26 
Soybeans Mil. Bu. 325 262 298 +24 +9 
Cottonseed Mil. Ton 4857 6718 6190 —28 —22 
Hay . Mil. Ton 104 105 104 —!| small 
Hay Mil. Ton 104 105 104 — | small 





*September | Estimates Source: USDA Crop Reports 











TABLE 2: BALANCE SHEET OF FEED SUPPLIES 





1954-55 


Million Ton Change From 
1954-55 1953-54 1952-53 1953-54 1952-53 
Under loan or owned by CCC... 21.5* 16.7 9.0 + 29% +139% 
Beginning stocks: 





“Free'' grain 10.0* 10.3 11.2 —3 —tl 
Total 31.5* 27.0 20.2 +17 + 56 
Total harvest 4 feed grains 120.3* 117.2 119.7 + 3 + | 
Total supply 151.8* 144.2 139.9 + 9 
Fed to livestock 104.0* 99.9% 96.7 +4 + 8 
Other utilization 16.3* 12.8* 16.2 +27 + | 
Total use 120.3* 12.7" 112.9 +7 + 7 
End of year stocks 31.5* 31.5* 27.0 same + 17 
Animal units to be fed (Mil.). . 174.0* 168.1 170.4 + 2 





*Preliminary estimates Based upon published reports of the USDA 











TABLE 3: BALANCE SHEET OF COW NUMBERS, 1952-54 





1954 
Million Head Change From 
Item 1954 1953 1952 1953 1952 
BEEF COWS 
Jan. | Number 23.8 22.5 20.6 + 6% +16% 
+ Heifers Jan. | 6 6.4 5.9 —5 + 3 
Total ‘supply’ 29.9 28.9 26.5 + 3 +13 
— Cows end of yr. 23.7* 23.8 22.5 ¢ small +5 
Total disappearance 6.2* 5.1 4.0 +22 +55 
DAIRY COWS 
Jan. | Number 24.7 24.1 23.4 + 2 + 6 
+ Heifers Jan. | 6.0 6.0 5.7 same + 5 
Total ‘‘supply"’ 30.7 30.1 29.1 + 2 +5 
— Cows end of yr. 2a ibs 24 same + 2 
= Total disappearance o.u* ae 5.0 +11 +20 
TOTAL COWS 
Disap. during yr. 12.29 10.5 9.0 +16 +36 
Fed. insp. slaughter 6.6* 5.6 41 +18 +6! 





*Preliminary estimates. Developed from official figures published by the 
USDA. 





farms and ranches next January 1 will not differ greatly 
from the 48,500,000 head on hand at the beginning of 
1954. 

This conclusion is derived in part from the figures in 
Table 3. While balance-sheet calculations such as are 
shown here can be misleading, they do serve as a usable 
indication of probable developments. For instance, with 
federally inspected cow slaughter likely to total about 
1,000,000 head above last year, it seems likely that the 
total disappearance of cows (i.e. total slaughter plus 
death losses) will about equal the addition of new heifers 
into cow herds. 

Incidentally, these calculations take into account the 
likelihood that the large percentage increases in cow 
slaughter over 1953 will not be maintained during ‘the 
next three months. September slaughter figures are not 
yet available, but market reports indicate that cow mar- 
ketings increased only moderately in September. This 
seems to be a deviation from the trend in earlier months — 
which is worth noting. As near as we can tell, here’s 
what’s happening: 

1. Drought affected beef herds already have been 
pretty well culled to the number that can be carried on 
the foraze and other feed which each rancher or farmer 
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TABLE 4: FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH CATTLE FEEDING SITUATION 
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sees he can count on until grass comes next spring. In 
some areas, of course, they also are waiting to see if wheat 
pastures develop this fall. 

2. Farmers and ranchers in the northern part, of the 
country, where pasture and hay have been mostly good, 
have been greatly encouraged by the stronger than ex- 
pected market prices for cows and the relatively high 
prices for feeder calves this fall. This means that the 
beef cows which are yet to be marketed are mostly in 
strong hands, both from a feed and a price point of view. 

3. Dairy men also have culled closely, largely for the 
purpose of improving the efficiency of their herds. How- 
ever, milk production remains above last year, and there 
are no signs yet at least that dairymen intend to liquidate 
any significant number of milk cows this fall. 

Now, cattle feeding. What’s happening in that phase 
of the cattle business? Since we have no good statistics 
with which to measure either the total volume of cattle 
fed or total marketings of such cattle, about all we can 
do is to size up the situation in pretty general terms. But 
since the great bulk of the steer crop gets some feed con- 
centrates, a rough measure is federally inspected steer 
slaughter. Figure 4 traces the course of federally in- 
spected steer slaughter by months for 1952, 1953 and 
1954. 


Here you'll note that steer slaughter this year has 
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Thousand Head 





Change From 
1953 


Item 1954 1953 1952 1952 
January | number 
All steers 8087 9039 8332 — 3% 
Cattle on feed 5334 5884 5024 — % + 6 
Feeder ship. to Com. B. 
Jan.-June 1138 907 953 +19 
July-Sept. 1000* 922 1116 +'% —10 
Spring movement to 
Kans.-Okla. pastures 225 306 327 —26 —3! 
Avg. cost feeder steers 
at K.C. (Sept.). $18.15 $15.07 $23.57 +20 —23 
195354 1952-53 1951-52 
Gross Feeding Margin $21.49 
ee estimated. Developed from official figures published by the 
USDA. 








TABLE 5: BALANCE SHEET OF CALF NUMBERS 


Million Head 
Deaths and On Farms Pct. Jan. 
Calf Other Dis- Total Next 1 No. is 
Item Crop appearance Slaughter Jan. 1 of crop 
1952 
Dairy heifers 10.2 1.6 ig 6.7 66 
Beef heifers 8.8 a 6 7.5 85 
All steers 19.0 25 6.9 9.6 51 
Total 38.0 4.8 9.4 23.8 63 
1953 
Dairy heifers 10.6 1.4 2.4 6.8 64 
Beef heifers 9.8 8 1.0 8.0 82 
All steers 20.5 2.3 8.9 9.3 45 
Total 45 12.3 59 
4 
Dairy heifers 10.9* 1.4 2.7 6.8 62 
Beef heifers 10.1* 8 1.3 8.0 79 
All steers 21.0* 2.3 9.4 9.3 44 
Total 4.5 13.4 57 


Breakdown by classes are unofficial estimates of the AMI. *Preliminary. 





run close to the 1953 level despite the fact that the num- 
ber of steers on farms last January 1 was 11 per cent, 
or a full 1,000,000 head, fewer than a year earlier. I 
might say that this fooled us somewhat. On the basis 
of past years, we had thought that steer slaughter would 
not run this high during 1954, and we have tried to figure 
out some reasons for it. The answer seems to lie in the 
heavy marketings out of the dry areas, which sent more 
steers to feed lots or direct to slaughter during the first 
half of the year than would normally have taken place 
with this reduced steer supply. You may recall that ship- 
ments of feeder cattle to Corn Belt feed lots were un- 
usually high during the first six months of the year. Part 
of this movement may have been due to the moisture 
shortage in the Kansas and Oklahoma pastures which 
prevented these areas from taking on as many cattle as 
usual. This tended to short circuit the normal range pas- 
turing of calves and steers, which has not only added to 
the slaughter of fed steers during the first half of the 
year, but has tended to lower the supply of grass cattle 
and calves for purchase by feeders this fall. 

Incidentally, there probably is a close connection be- 
tween this apparent shortage of grass cattle and the rela- 
tively strong cow market—strong that is, in relation to 
supplies and in the absence of a government purchase 
program—which has prevailed during the past 2 or 3 
months. 

With cattle feeders making favorable returns on their 
1953-54 operations, compared with mostly losses the year 
before, it is not unusual that there should be a strong 
demand for feeder cattle this fall. According to market 
reports, Good and Choice feeder calves have been costing 
Corn Belt farmers around 20c to 23c a pound for the 
past several months. The average cost of all feeder steers 
at Kansas City during September has been around 18c, 
which is about 3c a pound above last fall. 
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While we hear that there is some uneasiness on the part 
of cattle feeders concerning the higher prices they are 
having to pay this fall, for the most part, purchases have 
been running above last year (see Table 4). The move- 
ment to the Corn Belt during July through September 
was about 8 per cent larger than last year, but 10 per 
cent less than two years ago. It will not be surprising 
if the government report for next January 1 will show 
about as many cattle on feed for the country as a whole 
as were reported for January 1, 1954. Incidentally, we’ve 
seen reports to the effect that cattle feeding on the West 
Coast is at a much higher level than a year ago. It is 
likely that a greater than usual share of the grass cattle 
from the Plains States has moved west rather than east 
this year. 

On the calf side of this picture, Figure 5 shows that 
calf slaughter also has been running well ahead of last 
year. Through August the volume was up 13 per cent. 
These increased marketings have come about partly be- 
cause the country’s calf crop was larger this year than 
last, so that there were more calves available for slaugh- 
ter. However, as Table 5 indicates, there also appears 
to have been less holding back of calves for replacement 
purposes than in the previous two years. Thus, it appears 
that the number of calves on farms at the beginning of 
1955 will not differ greatly from the 1954 number. 

Thus far I’ve been talking mostly about what has hap- 
pened in 1954. Now I'll try to put the pieces together in 
what they seem to mean for 1955. 

Figure 6 is our old stand-by which we call the cattle 
cycle. As I’ve already indicated, it looks as though our 
cattle population on January 1, 1955 will be down slightly 
with breeding herds (including calves) holding about 
steady for the country as a whole, but with some cut in 
steer numbers. In years past at this point in the cattle 
cycle, it would have been an easy matter simply to predict 
a further cut of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 head in cattle 
numbers next year, this decrease to be accompanied by 
a similar pick-up in total slaughter supplies, most of 
which would be in cows. 

While such a prediction might still prove to be the best 
one, there are several factors which may cause 1955 to 
differ from similar periods in the past. The first is that 
the two previous downturns in the cattle cycle apparently 
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TABLE 6: BALANCE SHEET OF U.S. CATTLE NUMBERS, 1950-55 
Milli 


on Hea 
1955 Estimates 
ContinuedGood 


Item Drought Rains 1954 1953 1952 1951 1950 

Jan. | number 94.2 94.7 93.6 87.8 82.0 78.0 
Calf crop 42.0 42.0* 40.9 38.0 35.7 34.8 
Imports 2 .* Pr A a. Sa 
Total 136.4 136.8 134.7. 125.9 17.9 113.3 
Calf slaughter 13.4* 12.3 9.4 8.9 10.5 
Cattle slaughter 26.3* 24.5 18.7 7.1 18.6 
Total slaughter 36.8 28.1 26.0 29.1 
Death losses! 3.0 3.0 _2.9° 3.2 42 4d 2.2 
Total disapp. vwwwmee 44.0 41.0 42.6% 40.0 32.3 30.1 31.3 
Number end of year 92.4 95.4 94.2* 94.7 93.6 87.8 82.0 





*Preliminary estimates. Includes '‘unexplained disappearance.'' Developed 
from official figures published by the USDA. 





were caused by definite weather and economic factors, 
which have been duplicated to some extent during 1953 
and 1954, but with only minor results so far as cattle 
numbers are concerned. At this time of year we might 
draw the football analogy that the big guns of the of- 
fense, namely drought and lower prices, have failed to 
crack the line for any appreciable yardage. 

As I’ve already indicated, the only significant reduc- 
tion during 1954 appears to be in steer numbers, and 
this already seems to be having a bolstering effect upon 
cattle prices generally. Even in the case of dairy herds, 
there are some signs that the consumption of milk prod- 
ucts is gaining on production, and that it might not be 
too long before the dairy situation comes into better 
balance. 

Another factor is that having absorbed the price ad- 
justments of 1953, the cattle situation has been on a 
pretty steady keel for the past 14 months. While we’ve 
made no check on this, we’ve heard that most of the 
speculative element which got into the cattle business a 
few years ago now has washed out. Production is largely 
back in the hands of responsible, established producers. 
An interesting indication of this is the beef promotion 
program which cattlemen themselves are undertaking. 
This by itself is a factor lending stability to the industry. 

While this is admittedly skimpy evidence upon which 
to base predictions, particularly with uncertain weather 
and economic conditions ahead, our best guess as of now 
is that cattle marketings in 1955 will not differ very 
much from those of the current year (see Table 6). This 
would mean a total slaughter of cattle and calves next 
year of somewhere between 39 and 40 million head, com- 
pared with this year’s preliminary figure of 39,700,000. 
Such a slaughter probably would include a few more 
calves and cows than this year, but fewer steers. 

In making this estimate, I think we must hedge even 
more than usual because of the weather factor. If this 
year’s dry areas are fortunate and have a return to normal 
rainfall, considerable restocking no doubt would follow. 
On the other hand, if the dry weather should spread 
again in 1955, its accumulative effect upon carrying 
capacity would surely result in increased marketing. 
Under these two extremes it easily would be possible for 
next year’s slaughter to go as high as 41,000,000, or as 
low as 38,000,000. Since we obviously are unable to 
forecast the weather, I hope you'll be charitable in ac- 
cepting this rather generalized statement of the cattle 
outlook. 

SHEEP AND LAMB SITUATION: Having already 
touched on calves, perhaps here is a good point to com- 
ment briefly on the other member of the small-stock de- 
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TABLE 7: FACTORS by ed WITH THE SHEEP AND 


AMB SITUATION 
1954 
ee Head Change From 
Item 19 1953 1952 1953 1952 
Sheep & lambs on farms Jan. | 
Stock sheep - 26,905 27,700 28,050 — 3% — 4% 
On feed 3,997 4,161 4,038 —I! 
Total 30,992 31,861 32,088 —3 —4 
Lamb crop 20,170 19,600 18,479 + 3 + 9 
Feeder shipments to the 
Corn Belt Jan.-June 1,000 702 827 +42 +21 
July-Sept. 900* 974 «1,451 —38 
Average cost of feeder lambs 
at Omaha (Sept.) $17.70 $15.40 $22.75 +15 —22 
Gross feeding margin per head $ 3.43 $1.13 $ .13 : 
Sept. farm price for wool 52.8¢ — of Parity” 








TABLE 8: MARCH REPORT ON SOW FARROWINGS, 
SIX CORN BELT STATES 











Dec.-Feb. Mar.-May June-Aug. 
Pct. Pct. ct. 
State 1954 1953 Ch. 19541953 Ch. 19541953 Ch. 
Thous. Head Thous. Head Thous. Head 
Indiana 280 225 +24 307 329 —7 353 328 + 8 
Iinois 256 169 +51 735 39-732 280 276 + | 
Wisconsin 64 41 +56 248 «#4240 + 3 107 104 + 3 
Minnesota 86 59 +46 523 505 + 4 172 164 +5 
lowa 320 223 +43 1,608 1,563 + 3 561 537 + 4 
Kansas 3 30 +17 | 9 80 +19 35 30 +17 
Total 1041 747 +39 3517 3,449 + 2 1508 1,439 +5 
*Released March 25, 1954 
TABLE 9: JUNE REPORT ON SOW FARROWINGS, 
SIX CORN BELT STATES 
Mar.-May June-Aug. Sept.-Nov. 
Pct. Pct. ct. 
State 1954 1953 Ch. 1954 1953 Ch. 1954 1953 Ch. 
Thous. Head Thous. Head Thous. Head 
Indiana 331 329 + 1% 416 328 +27% 183 194 — 1% 
Ulinois 741 717 + 3 368 276 +33 299 «304 — 2 
Wisconsin 73 426240 +5 V7 104 +12 79 71 +11 
Minnesota 543 505 + 8 180 164 +10 bi 109 — 10 
lowa 1,587 1,529 + 4 598 «537 +11 404 374 +8 
Kansas 3 none OF 7% +17 _ 4 30 +43 47 % +2 
Total 3,544 3,396 + 4 1,722 1,439 +20 1,110 1,088 + 2 


*Released June 22, 1954. 





TABLE 10: SEPTEMBER REPORT ON SOW FARROWINGS, 
SIX CORN BELT STATES 


June-Aug. Sept.-Nov. Dec.-Feb. 
Pct. ct. Pct. 
State 1954 1953 Ch. 1954 1953 Ch. 1954 1953 Ch. 
Thous. Head Thous. Head Thous. Head 
Indiana 416 328 +27% 198 184 + 8% 327 301 + % 
Iinois 340 276 +23 327 (304 +8 229 +4229 Same 
Wisconsin 120 104 +15 78 71 +10 82 70 +-17 
Minnesota 180 164 +10 120 109 +10 129 89 +45 
lowa 598 537 +11 4044 374 +8 376 «=. 336s 4-12 
Kansas 48 30 +460 49 44+ 7 33 38 — 13 
Total 1,702 1,439 +18 1,176 1,088 + 8 1,176 1,063 +11 





*Released September 22, 1954. 


partment, namely lambs. The highlights of the lamb 
situation seem to us to be these: 

1. As Figure 7 shows, marketings of sheep and lambs 
ran slightly under last year through April, reflecting the 
4 per cent cut in lambs on feed last January 1. 

2. An 11 per cent increase in the early lamb crop plus 
mostly favorable weather in the early lambing areas, 
boosted lamb supplies during the spring, while dry 
weather encouraged heavy marketings, particularly from 
the southwest during the summer. 

3. The movement of lambs to Corn Belt feed lots since 
July 1 has been about 8 per cent smaller than last year, 
reflecting in part the larger percentage of the crop going 
to slaughter. 

4. According to trade reports, the number of lambs 
still to be marketed from the 1954 crop probably is about 
the same as last year, but with wheat pasture developing 


poorly, the final disposition for many of these lambs still 
is uncertain. 
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5. The demand for feeder lambs has been quite strong 
in recent weeks, and feeder prices have been about $1.50 
per cwt. higher than last year, even though slaughter 
prices have been about the same as in 1953. 

6. Marketings of mature sheep have been about the 
same as last year, indicating little tendency either to in- 
crease or decrease flocks. Present indications are that 
lamb slaughter plus death losses for the year will about 
match the lamb crop, so that total sheep numbers on 
farms and ranches next January 1 will be little changed 
from a year earlier (see Table 7). 

7. Considering the marketing pressure from dry 
weather in several important producing areas, this would 
seem to represent some gain in producer interest in sheep 
production. 

8. One factor which may be mildly stimulating to 
sheep raising in 1955 will be the new government price 
support program on wool, which will go into effect on the 
1955 clip. Wool prices currently are averaging about 90 
per cent of parity. Through government payments to 
producers, which can be as high as 110 per cent of parity, 
this program could have the effect of raising income from 
wool by about 20 per cent. Wool normally represents 
about 30 per cent of the combined income from wool 
and lambs received by producers. 

9. Even though weather and economic conditions 
should improve in the coming year, the total production 
of lambs for markets in 1955 is not expected to change 
greatly from the relatively low levels of the past few years. 

HOG SITUATION: Now we come to the situation 
for hogs and pork products. 

Within the past year the crop reporting service of the 
USDA has instituted a new quarterly survey on sow far- 
rowings in six major Corn Belt states. This report covers 
over half the pig crop and gives us a lot faster look at 
what hog producers are doing than we’ve had in the past. 
Thus far, three reports have been published — one in 
March, one in June and one in September. These reports 
are shown in Tables 8, 9 and 10. 

If you’ll look at the September report, you'll note that 
sow farrowings are reported for three separate quarters, 
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TABLE 11: RECENT TRENDS IN HOG PRODUCTION 
Change from eenenae peer 








6 Corn B. 
Pig Crops States, Pct. Total, Pct. 
1954 Spring Pig Crop 
Early crop (Dec.-Feb. farrow) . : . +46 +31 
Late crop (Mar. -May ae . + 6 + 8 
Total spring crop .... ae neve 13 
1954 Fall Piq Crop 
tarly Crop (June-Aug. pomen) +18 
Late crop (Sept.-Nov. venient nS 
Total fall crop _- aes Se 
1955 Spring Pig Crop 
Early crop (Dec.-Feb. farrow) . $i 
Late crop (Mar.-May farrow) —. eects 
Total spring crop . + small* 


Note: These figures represent pigs saved, rather than sows farrowed. 
*AMI Estimates. 











TABLE 12: FEDERALLY INSPECTED HOG SLAUGHTER, TENTATIVE 
ESTIMATES FOR 1954-55, WITH COMPARISONS 


1954-55 2 Years 





Million Head Last Year Ago 

Months 1954-55 1953-54 1952-53 Pct. Pct. 
Aug.-Sept. ncaa 75 A, +15 +9 
Oct.-Nov. . —_ eee | 10.5 11.3 +15 +7 
Dec.-Jan. __ 0.7" 9.9 13.5 +8 —2i 
Feb.-Mar. . in 9.3* 8.4 9.5 +11 — 2 
Apr.-May 8.3* LP 7.9 +15 +5 
June-July. — |e 6.9 +6 +4 
Mkt. Yr. Total . 56.2" 50.3 57.0 +12 — 1 





| 
| 
| 
| 











*The 1954-55 estimates shown in this table are subject to revision as the 
marketing season progresses. 





June-August, September-November and December-Feb- 
ruary. This gives us some clue as to when the 1954 fall 
pigs are being farrowed and also a look ahead at breeding 
intentions for the first three months of the 1955 spring 
crop. Prior to this year, this information did not become 
available until late December, when the semi-annual pig 
crop report is released. 

We should note, however, that figures of this kind do 
not grow on trees, as it were, and that the first few reports 
may not be as reliable as they will be later on. Neverthe- 
less, I think it is appropriate that we commend the USDA 
for its interest in expanding its hog production informa- 
tion. We folks who work with these figures are hopeful 
that these added data will make it possible for us to im- 
prove our hog slaughter estimates as time goes on. 

So much for the report itself. In Table 11 we’ve sum- 
marized the information we have at hand on hog pro- 
duction, which boils down to these points: 

1. The 1954 spring crop, which is now moving to mar- 
ket, is up 13 per cent from the 1953 crop. Part of the 
increase was due to a record number of pigs being saved 
per litter. 

2. The December-February farrowings, sometimes re- 
ferred to as “winter pigs” were up about 30 per cent, but 
the late crop, i.e. March-May farrowings, was up only 
8 per cent. This shift toward early pigs is further indi- 
cated by the fact that March farrowings were greater 
than April, for the first time on record. 

3. According to breeding intentions reported in June, 
a 10 per cent increase in the year’s total fall pig crop was 
indicated. The six-state report for September showed a 
slightly larger gain than the June report for these six 
states. 

4. This September report also gives us the clue that 
the trend toward earlier farrowings is continuing, the 
June-August farrowings being up 18 per cent as against 
an 8 per cent increase for September-November. 

5. Looking further ahead to the 1955 spring crop, 
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breeding intentions for the six Corn Belt states point to 
an 11 per cent gain in December-February farrowings 
over those of the current year. However, this gain is not 
uniform for all of the six states, and it appears that the 
dry weather and reduced corn crop definitely will be re- 
tarding factors in hog production in some important 
areas, such as Southern Illinois, Missouri and Kansas. 
Accordingly we’re estimating that for the country as a 
whole a 5 per cent increase is about the best we can 
expect now for these early spring pigs next year. 

6. When it comes to the second half of the 1955 spring 
crop, which normally would account for about three- 
fourths of the spring total, we have to fall back on such 
factors as the size of the corn crop and the hog-corn-price 
ratio. 

Here we have conflicting indications. The hog-corn 
price ratio is not as favorable this fall as last. In mid- 
September the ratio stood at 12.9, as against 15.9 last 
year and the 20-year average for September of 12.5. Some 
observers think that the ratio may even drop lower and 
have hinted that this may result in some cutback in the 
total spring crop for 1955. 

On the other hand, as we’ve already noted, feed sup- 
plies in total are good. Furthermore, because many corn 
farmers paid no attention to planting restrictions on their 
1954 corn crop, it seems to us that they probably had 
made up their minds last spring that they would feed 
their corn to livestock rather than sell it to the govern- 
ment. This argument, of course, would apply only to 
that part of the “hog-belt” where the corn crop is good. 

7. Weighing these various factors as best we can, it is 
our feeling at the moment, that while the 1955 spring 
crop may not increase much, neither are we looking for 
a cut in next year’s total spring farrowings. 

There probably will be reductions in the several 
drought areas, however. 

Now the $64 question — How about hog slaughter in 
the year ahead? The answer, insofar as we are able to 
develop one, is shown in Figure 8 and Table 12, which 
show federally inspected hog slaughter for the marketing 
year beginning in August and running through the next 
July. We recognize that this 12-month period does not 
conform to the fiscal year of many companies. However, 
with the trend toward earlier farrowing and earlier mar- 
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keting in recent years, August now pretty well marks the 
beginning of the “new-crop” year, and for this purpose 
where we are dealing with pig crops, this combination of 
months seems to fit best. 

In Figure 8, federally inspected slaughter is plotted by 
months. The dashed line is the monthly figure for 1952- 
53, or two years ago. The thin line is 1953-54, or last 
year. The heavy line at the left side of the chart is 
August and September of the present year. In general, 
here’s what we are expecting for the balance of the year: 

1. The seasonal distribution of hog slaughter by months 
will resemble that of a year ago. 

2. The greatest increase in slaughter supplies probably 
will be in October and November, since the trend toward 
early farrowings has been even more marked in 1954. 

3. Next March and April may also show fairly healthy 
gains over 1954 slaughter, with summer marketings taper- 
ing off seasonally, but continuing above last year. 

4. For the year as a whole, federally inspected slaughter 
now is expected to total a little over 56,000,000 head, for 
a 12 per cent gain over last year. 

5. No great changes in average hog weights and yields 
are anticipated, so that pork and lard production is ex- 
pected to follow the same pattern as slaughter. 

TOTAL MEAT SUPPLIES FOR 1955: Now, to put 
these various pieces together, Figure 9 and Table 13 sum- 
marize the total meat pictures for 1955. The chart shows 





NO BEEFING ABOUT BUSINESS was the rule when these com- 


mittee (beef) members sat down to cut a steak at a luncheon. 
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TABLE 13: U.S. MEAT PRODUCTION AND PER CAPITA 
CONSUMPTION 1953-55 








Million Pounds 1955 
1955 1954 Change From 
Item Prospects' Prelim. 1953 1954, Pct 1953, Pet. 
Total Production 
Beef 12,850 13,100 12,444 —2 +3 
Veal . 4,720 1,670 1,559 + 3 +10 
Lamb & mutton 730 730 729 same small 
Pork 10,700 10,200 10,063 +6 
Total 26,000 25,700 24,795 +1 +5 
Poultry? 4,850 4,740 4,519 +2 +7 
Per Capita Consumption 
Beef 76.0 79.0 76.7 —4 — | 
Veal 10.1 10.0 95 +1 +6 
Lamb & mutton 4.4 4.5 4.7 — 2 — 6 
Pork 63.5 61.5 62.9 +3 + 1 
Total 154.0 155.0 _153.8 — | small 
Poultry 28.5 28.2 27.5 + 1 +4 


1 Estimates of AMI. 2 Eviscerated Weight Basis. 





the estimated per capita consumption of beef and pork 
for 1955 and several earlier years. You'll note at the right 
side of the chart that the pork line turns up slightly, while 
the beef line turns down. 

Specifically, as is shown by the table on this page, we 
are estimating that total pork production in 1955 will 
show an increase of about 5 per cent over 1954. This 
estimate takes into account the factors just discussed rela- 
tive to hog production and marketings in the months 
ahead. Because of the growing population, consumption 
of pork for 1955 will increase only about 2 Ibs. per person, 
i.e. from 611% to 631% Ibs. As the pork line in the chart 
shows, this still will be below most years since 1940. 

In the case of beef, we have taken a middle course 
between the two extremes mentioned a few minutes ago 
in our discussion of the cattle situation. For the reasons 
outlined, next year’s beef production could be either 
higher or lower than the 12,800,000,000 Ibs. shown in this 
table. However, we think that the odds favor a moderate 
reduction in next year’s beef output, which would result 
in decreased consumption rather than a further gain. 
Even with the moderate reduction in beef production 
shown here, it’s worth noting that total meat output in 
1955 will most likely continue at a high level. 

Adding the four classes of livestock together, we get 
an estimated total meat production of 26,000,000,000 Ibs., 
which would be a new all time high and would provide a 
per capita consumption of about 154 Ibs. Although this 
would be a little less than this year, it still would be 
among the high figures of the past 40 years. 

SUMMARY: Now it seems appropriate in this sausage 
session to summarize briefly in this way— 

1. 1955 will be another year of large meat supplies, 
both for meat in total and for processing meats used by 
the sausage section of the industry. 

2. Sausage production has about doubled in the past 
15 years, outrunning both the growth in total meat pro- 
duction and the population. 

3. Thus far there has been no let-up in our expanding 
population, and 1955 will, no doubt, continue the upward 
trend. . 

4. Purchasing power also continues at a high level. 
Despite some cutbacks in industrial production, food sales 
are holding up with last year. 

5. Hence, the possibilities of winning new friends for 
sausage in the future seem good. 

6. As a final and closing point, I’d like to pass on an 
observation by one of our industry friends, that this in- 
dustry should sell quality and service — not price. 
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Tips to Packers 
from a Retailer 





MEAT HAS ALWAYS BEEN a 
staple food. Heavenly guidance in- 
spired the procreation of herds 
and flocks. Adam named the cattle 
of the field and Noah sheltered two 
of each species of animals in the ark. Isaac and Abra- 
ham were herdsmen and David was a shepherd. A 
lamb was a paschal sacrifice in Biblical times. The 
fatted calf was a luxurious delight in many civilizations. 

All through the ages the presence of meat has been 
a hopeful attainment of self-preservation. Ever since the 
day when primitive man depended upon his skill in the 
hunt to fill the family larder, meat has contributed 
mightly to the vigor, vitality and health of the human 
race. 

I have been asked to give my views of self-service 
trends and also to give a few hints to the packers. 

This is a subject that calls for a great deal of serious 
thought and action. Life consists of thought and action. 
To act; we must think, and if we think, we must act. 
I have so much to say to the packers in the short time 
alloted, that self-service trends will be short and sweet. 
There are many important factors we must conside) 
and act upon. 

One important factor all must consider is principle. 
Building a business is like building a church. The foun- 
dation must be strong in principle. The pillars of your 
business must be those of faith, integrity, loyalty and 
honesty. 

These are the pillars of a permanent and successful 
business temple, and these qualities must originate with 
the “top brass”, and be reflected down through the 
ranks. We are building a permanent business and it’s 
our duty to serve; if we serve well, we'll be repaid. Poor 
plans and idle dreams avail nothing in the day of com- 
mercial disaster. And remember this also, those who 
try to build up a business by tearing down another's, in- 
vite similar disaster when sharper rivals appear. 

To be successful in the retail meat industry, we must 
be in close harmony with the packer. We must be as- 
sured of his cooperation. We must be in constant touch 
with the cooler salesman. Let him know you have faith 
in his judgment, and confidence in him. We are, as it 
were, a chain—the packer one link, the retailer a link 
and the consumer a very important link. Without the 
consumer to buy your product, and without the retailer 
to present your product, you, the packer, would be like 
a ship in a storm-tossed sea without a rudder—help- 
lessly lost. 

The retailer, to be successful, must use his surgeon’s 
knowledge of bone and muscle structure and his skill 
with the knife to fashion attractive cuts, wrap neatly, 
display artistically and make meat conveniently avail- 
able to the customer. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PACKERS: Packers should 
be the first to start product protection. Purchase well 
fed cattle or scientifically feed good cattle for better 
eating. Great care should be taken in killing, dressing 
and shrouding. Shrouding is important and some packers 
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do a masterful job of it; their beef looks, comparatively 
speaking, like a brand new Cadillac compared to an old 
dilapidated Ford. You too, can give eye appeal to the 
buyer. 

. Proper refrigeration is necessary on delivery trucks. 
Eliminate as much as possible, temperature changes. 
Hang all meat on rails and do not stack on floor since 
the latter practice is harmful to the meat and unsanitary. 
This is a very common practice and should be corrected. 
Then, too, paper or cloth shrouding should cover all 
meat for protection. If you will follow through on those 
suggestions, you’ll do a great deal to start protection. 

Another suggestion I would like to pass on to the 
packer is the method adopted in trimming and defatting 
beef carcasses and cuts. Excessive fat and other trim- 
mings On the carcasses and cuts must be removed by re- 
tailefs prior to sale as consumer cuts. 

This problem also applies to pork cuts and, in lesser 
degree, to lamb carcasses. 

The realization from fat, trimmings, etc., at the retail 
level is less than at the slaughterer’s level, and the ex- 
pense, time and labor in removing excess fat and trim- 
ming at the retail level are generally greater than at 
the slaughterer’s level. 

I would suggest that packers in the United States use 
the beef carcass de-fatting methods used by Canadian 
slaughterers. 

You, the packer, should exercise much closer super- 
vision when hams and pork loins are being processed. 
Too often excessive fat is left on those two items. We 
can trim the loins and put the trimmings in sausage, even 
though at a loss, but excessive fat on smoked hams is a 
source of loss and worry to the retailer, and is decidedly 
distasteful to the customers. 

So often we hear, “I'll never buy X brand ham again”, 
or “Don’t you ever sell me that Y brand ham again.” 

PROGRESS VIA RESEARCH: An example of the 
value of research in the case of inedible products, 
is the discovery of new uses for tallow as an ingredient 
of feed for livestock and poultry; in jet lubricants and 
in the process of making tin plate. I mention this be- 
cause the packer could do a much better job in trimming 
beef for the retailer with this in mind. 

The industry has performed an excellent job in con- 
verting the live animal into a finished product. However, 
there is still a lack of understanding between the various 
segments of the industry. 

There is also considerable confusion between federal 
meat grading stamps on meat and meat inspection 
stamps. I am aware that one stands for healthfulness, 
and the other for grade. Still, as a buyer, I would like 
to suggest that the inspection and grading stamps on 
meat be of different colors—perhaps one purple and the 
other brown to eliminate confusion. 

Packer salesmen should be more familiar with retail 
operations. They should know retail cuts and values. 
For example, the packer has an abundance of arm 
chucks. The price is attractive to the retailer. Your 
salesmen could do a much better selling job if he could 
talk the butcher’s language. 

Actual tests should be made in your plant with all 
salesmen present. The cutting method employed should 
be explained. The various retail cuts derived from the 
primal cut should be shown and costs, percentage of 
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cuts, gross profit, etc., calculated. Send your salesmen 
out into the retail field well fortified with knowledge, 
facts and figures. Many dealers rely on guesswork and 
when your boys tell them of actual tests, and show them 
the figures, you’ll get much closer to the buyer. ‘Try it. 

I also want to suggest that the packer make periodic 
visits to the retailer. Find out his problems first hand. 
He’ll welcome you and your visit will also let him 
know, even though you are the “top brass,” you still 
remain humble and can mingle with a common butcher. 

Delivery trucks should be well-painted and clean in 
appearance. It’s elevating to the packer and retailer to 
have a clean, eye-pleasing truck drive up to a market. 
You naturally get the impression at once that the meat 
is wholesome and clean. May I also remind you that 
the driver should have a clean appearance. 

Often we see a driver wearing a smock that looks as 
though he had been killing rather than delivering beef. 
Each driver should be supplied with an extra one or 
two smocks and should change them when necessary. 
Drivers should be instructed not to smoke in any market 
when delivering and also to be polite. 

Our receiving clerks work closely and quickly with 
the delivery boys. We know their time is valuable. 

I am fully aware that the packer makes a large in- 
vestment in equipping a modern abattoir and that run- 
ning a meat plant is a costly operation. In fact, it is so 
costly that I am told repeatedly by packers, “We’re 
losing money all the time.” From my observation, how- 
ever, they aren’t doing so bad. 

In passing, let me apply that old Scotch adage with 
my blessing to the packers, “May the best ye’ll ever have, 
be the worst you ever see.” 
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We, too, have a financial investment. We have the 
most modern meat department in the United States. 
The average cost to equip our meat department is $25,- 
000. We equip for sanitation, efficiency and environ- 
ment for our employes. We spare no cost to get the 
best cases so that we can display your products. 

There are many other fundamental essentials in run- 
ning a successful retail meat business. Time forbids my 
elaboration on them. However, let me mention one: 
buying wisely and honestly. Buying the proper breed of 
cattle that yield the hidden profits. ’d love to dwell 
on this subject as it is one of my pets. Id like to tell 
you of the many tests we have made with the different 
breeds, their yields, etc. 

Id like to tell you a little about self-service. Shopping 
Bag was the last chain in Los Angeles to go into self- 
service. Why? Simply because everyone was playing with 
the self-service idea, and in those days it was an expen- 
sive plaything. We watched its progress, attended every 
opening, saw its advantages, easily detected the bottle 
necks—and they were numerous. 

For five years we watched progress in action, then 
when it got to the stage where we believed efficiency 
was near, and after all others had spent a fabulous sum 
of money, being Scottish, we got into the act without 
spending all that money. In other words, we profited 
by the mistakes of others. 

Mistakes can be very profitable if handled properly. 
The first principle for deriving affirmative good from 
mistakes is to use mistakes to build the human resources 
in your department. A mistake discovered and analyzed 
gives you a chance to explore the weak points in your 
operation. 

Self-service merchandising is not just packaging meat 
and placing it in a self-service case. You must be en- 
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thusiastic. The modern self-service meat cutter must 
be a more technical man. He must know how to utilize 
his time and keep his crew working constantly and 
smoothly to minimize waste of effort. 

He must remember and put into constant practice 
the various materials necessary to his operation and use 
them in the most economical way. He must schedule 
a full day’s work for every employe every day. He 
should avoid waiting between assignments. In other 
words, he must plan his work and work his plan. 

The best meat cutter is not always the best self-service 
man. In selecting a self-service manager, like the packer, 
we must select a man who can handle a $50,000 invest- 
ment. He should have a pleasing personality. He should 
have knowledge of cooking and know every cut of 
meat and its eating and cooking values, etc. 

He should be soft spoken with a ring of sincerity in 

his voice. It is not necessary that he be a professor of 
speech or English, but he must use good grammar. The 
loud, boisterous types are out. The reason for those 
qualifications is that in self-service he should be in con- 
tact with Mrs. Consumer. 
Greet her as though she were a person of importance 
and remember that she is just that. Let her know 
this is still the friendly, busy market and that you are 
still at her service. 





Too many have made the fatal mistake of isolating 
themselves from consumers, behind an iron curtain, so 
to speak, leaving their customers in the cold. 

Keep in touch with the housewife. She doesn’t want 
to be neglected. 

Packers must always keep in mind that product pro- 
tection is more important than product appearance, 
but these must be a close working team to keep meat 
bloom, retard spoilage bacteria and protect the package 
for its trip to the customer’s home. 

The package must do three things: it must curtain 
the product, it must protect the product and it must 
sell the product. This applies to packers as well as 
dealers. 

The package containing the product must satisfy the 
customer. She relies on the meat man’s knowledge to 
keep her fastidious tastes satisfied and make eating a 
pleasure. Never package a piece of meat you would 
not want your wife or mother to take home. 

Both packer and retailer must keep in mind that the 
final sale is in the kitchen of the consumer. 

SUPERVISION: Supervisors must be trained and 
know how to combat careless habits that develop when 
the operation becomes routine. They also must be prac- 
tical and up-to-the minute in the art of meat cutting. 
Close supervision is most essential. 

This also applies to the meat department heads, 
who must ever be alert to cutting and trimming per- 
formance. They must always remember that every 
ounce of beef, pork and lamb costs approximately 2¥2c 
to 3c, and that the labor cost is approximately 4c per 
minute. 

Having this in mind, it’s a challenge to every man- 
ager to use all his ingenuity and salesmanship, and to 
coach his butchers in the art of scientific cutting and 
make every minute productive to bring the desired 
gross profit. 

Meat industry members should form a team to edu- 
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cate meat men and their customers towards a good 
operation and the merchandising of self-service meats. 

Packers should follow up on advertising; don’t make 
it a one-spot deal. You must advertise. Spending money 
for advertising is wise; see that you spend it wisely. 

Here is what Shopping Bag is doing to sell your 
products. We spend approximately $450,000 per year 
to reach the consumer. We advertise in two metro- 
politan and 22 community papers, 24 in all. Four times 
a year we have spot campaigns which cost $1,200 per 
ad. The total weekly ad coverage of delivered news- 
papers is 1,160,000. We give 60,320,000 newspaper im- 
pressions. and 11,000,000 radio impressions per year, 
or a total of 71,320,000 impressions. I suggest that you 
spend some of your good money to reach the con- 
sumers. 

Educational advertisements, distribution of leaflets or 
cards with recipes and helps regarding selection, charts 
posted in meat departments, films and speakers made 
available to groups, and training butchers to give in- 
formation to consumers are some of the points in an 
educational program. 

Group meetings and literature can be employed to 
give information regarding inspection and grading, cuts 
of meat, costs involved in meat production and mar- 
keting and nutritional information on various kinds of 
meat. Make available special helps on buying and using 
less expensive cuts. Make speakers available for meet- 
ings of consumer groups. Get the news over to the 
consumer. 

Marketing of frozen meat is a merchandising trend 
of the future. The processor must have the proper freez- 
ing temperature and it must be much colder than now 
in operation. The product must be packaged to retard 
freezer burn and must be stored in colder cases than 
are now available. The meat must be protected ta 
insure repeat sales. 

It’s up to the refrigerating engineers, to come out 
with the equipment and the colder atmosphere to at- 
tain that goal. Prepare for future developments in self- 
service meats. Mechanized packaging is here and it’s 
not just for the purpose of reducing costs. Mechanization 
extends the life span in which man can be productive. 
Fewer men are capable of physically hard work as they 
grow older, and mechanical equipment salvages man- 
power. 

Mechanization means greater advancement oppor- 
tunities, thus improving morale, and inspires ingenuity. 
It should speed up packaging to be nearer the time 
of the case sale, which will reduce shrinkage. We have 
cases filled for peak periods. Boneless cuts are in bigger 
demand and will be even more so. 

The meat industry has had more changes in the past 
10 years at the retail level than most other major in- 
dustries: we have experienced price regulations, ration 
stamps, black markets, freezer plans and _ self-service 
meats. There are more and more to come. Progress 
is in the making. 

Prepare now with knowledge and remember that 
product promotion must be first on the list. We are 
living in a fast changing world. Don’t fight the changes. 
Be flexible of mind and adapt your methods to the new 
environment. Men often fail in business from lack of 
capital, but oftener still from lack of adaptation 
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What Sausage 


Business Needs 


ANY PORTION OF OUR DAY 
given to the subject “sausage”, be- 
cause it is such an important prod- 
uct of the meat packing industry, 
should be time well spent. 

It is well for us to review occasionally some of the 
things that have happened in the sausage business in 
the past so that we might better understand the progress 
that we have made, and have a better understanding of 
what our plans on this subject should be for improved 
sausage business in the future. 

I have been asked to discuss with you briefly, “What 
does the sausage business need,” which I am sure you all 
agree is a very broad subject and a very debatable one. 
It would be difficult, indeed, to discuss this topic unless 
we considered what the sausage business needs for the 
consumer, for the dealer, and for the processor. 

We do not have time to go back into the past to any 
great degree, but it is always well, especially for those 
who have seen the changes that have taken place in 
the production of sausage in the past years, to remem- 
ber the advances that have taken place in cures, smok- 
ing and processing in recent years. 

We all know that these changes have come fast, and 
we must agree that we should always be ready to try 
further changes that will reduce costs and improve 
quality. 

A great many changes have taken place in moderniza- 
tion of equipment used in the manufacture of sausage 
from a standpoint of improving quality. Yet, with all 
these mechanical and scientific advances, we all regret 
to look back at the cycles where competitive prices re- 
duced quality to a point where the actual sale of the 
product itself at times was jeopardized. 

As we look back at the cycle, we know our experience 
has always been that quality had to be restored and the 
confidence of the consumer again regained. 

It just can’t help but be of great importance to the 
sausage processor here today to know, as I think most 
of us do, that, because of competition in some certain 
localities or because someone wants to meet a 39c retail 
price on franks, we again find that the cheapening of 
quality of sausage has taken place. 

And it is obvious to anyone who has attended the 
sausage meetings this past year that this, the cheapening 
of quality, is the last thing that industry wants to happen. 
So, we ask ourselves how are we going to avoid it. 

First of all, we can avoid it by not following this 
practice ourselves. We certainly must be reminded, all 
of us who process sausage, that cheapening of sausage 
for price is exceptionally bad practice today when franks 
and other sausage are sold in packages that carry a 
trade name as identification. 

We must remember that Madam Housewife is always 
the judge and if we want to continue to sell her more of 
our products, we must make them so good that she will 
want to continue purchasing them. 

There is another very important factor that we face 
today in the food business that was not so prevalent in 
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years back—that is there are hundreds of other com- 
petitive foods that can take the place of sausage at 
meal time. These competitive foods are just as easily 
prepared, where our competition has gone to great ex- 
tremes in making these foods appetizing, tasty, attrac- 
tively packaged, and most convenient for the housewife. 

So, we in the sausage business must do likewise. True, 
the purchaser looks at the price, but I am sure she is 
perfectly willing to pay a few pennies more for a sausage 
or luncheon meat that she likes, that has eye appeal and 
is palatable. 

Just a short time ago, for test purposes only, we picked 
up a competitive product in our area that, when an- 
alyzed, showed definitely that the product had been 
cheapened by the addition of large amounts of dried 
skim milk and cereal. We tried this product out on our 
tasting panel, the members of which are average folks 
in our office. 

We compared this to a competitive product that was 
of good quality and everyone on the panel filled out 
their questionnaire independently and said that they 
would purchase the high quality, but would not pur- 
chase the inferior quality product again at any price, 
which I think is a true example of what could actually 
happen at the retail counter. 

The industry has made very steady progress in the 
production of sausage for the past 18 years. Last year 
we produced under federal inspection 1,675,000,000 Ibs. 
of sausage of all kinds, and so far this year the records 
show a 7 per cent increase over that figure. 

Last year’s tonnage just about doubled that of 1937 
which indicates that consumers of sausage regard these 
products highly as a food item and that the products 
are more than keeping pace with the increased popu- 
lation over these years. 

I am sure that all of you processors concur that the 
important assignments that we must face in the coming 
year are to preserve the gains that we have made, and 
continue to increase the consumption of sausage. 

If we are to maintain this position, the industry must 
work out careful plans to merchandise sausage products 
the same as competitors of other foods are doing. As we 
look over the past years, we find both good and bad 
methods of merchandising. 

Some of you may differ in your ideas on merchandis- 
ing, but I don’t believe that adding coins or giving prizes 
to increase the sales of sausage is good merchandising. 
This is only another means of moving product that 
others will follow and the end results only in cut-throat 
competition with less profits for both the processor and 
dealer. 

Nor do we think that merchandising franks, for in- 
stance, on the basis that, “here is a top quality frank 
that you can retail at 39c,” which would result in a loss 
for the processor and a very narrow margin for the re- 
tailer, is good merchandising. 

Can we deny that we as packers and processors aid 
and encourage that kind of merchandising, and that 
when Packer “A” does it one week, Packer “B” gets 
business on the same basis next week, and so on, the end 
results being that there is very little building of brand 
names on the basis of quality, and that legitimate profits 
that are so necessary in this business are not there. 

Isn’t it true that we, the processors, along with the 
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retailers have overlooked reminding the housewife to a 
certain degree of the excellent part sausage and cold 
cuts can play in feeding her family? Have we reminded 
her that here is an opportunity to serve more meat more 
often at a price she, the housewife, can afford; that 
sausage provides a chance to get the nutritional benefits 
of meat—not by serving meat at-just 11 meals out of 21 
every week, but by putting meat on the table every time 
her family pulls up chairs? Have we reassured her that 
she’s right in liking meat? 

We, the American Meat Institute, have been telling 
her those facts for years and it costs us money to do so. 
We've told her in print and over the air while she’s at 
home. Our effort, like all others, is subject to influences 
which compete for and detract from her attention. How- 
ever, beyond that, there’s been precious little done where 
she shops at the point of sale. 

We say, that’s up to the retailer. Certainly it is. We 
at least can remind him, encourage him, help him and, 
all important, show him why it’s good business to do so. 

A recommendation to preach the gospel is easily made, 
but arriving at the test is a little more difficult. How 
should we set up sound merchandising procedures and 
tell an already successful retailer how to run his meat 
business, and even worse, that he’s running his sausage 
business incorrectly? 

Well, we might start out by talking about his pocket- 
book, because that is a language everyone understands. 
First, we and he have to understand the consumer and 
what this purchasing agent represents to us in dollars 
and cents. Depending on her income level—high, me- 
dium or low—she’ll spend 25 to 35c of her purchasing 
dollar for food—5Y2c out of every one of her total 
dollars for meat. 

As yet most food retailers are not selling clothes, 
entertainment, travel, life insurance, washing machines, 
real estate, etc. They are selling food and, since few of 
their customers are eating the amount of meat that they 
should or could, they can set their sights on some of the 
65 to 75c the consumer isn’t spending for meat. 

The meat department can only claim approximately 
5¥4c out of that dollar. That percentage has held good 
for 30 years of bust and boom, war and peace; they 
still continue to buy about the same amount. 

There’s a lot left of that dollar that isn’t going for 
meat and yet half the time meat isn’t on Mrs. America’s 
table. 

We know that more and more the retailer is attempt- 
ing to build traffic for his store with red-hot features on 
meat because meat makes the meal; meat is what Mrs. 
Consumer shops for. His features may include a sale on 
chuck roast and a sale on pork loins, and always he has 
a red-hot feature on ground beef. His markup on these 
items is generally very close, but these features do get 
people into his store. 

When the dealer gets consumers into his store and 
shopping at his display case, what do we do to ignite 
the spark of impulse buying that will move sausage and 
luncheon meats? He woos the shopper with prices, 
wines and dines her with specials, but we never quite 
pop the question that sausage and luncheen meats are an 
attractive buy. 

Sometimes the retailer will have a special on frank- 
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furts, which seem to be a leader in many stores of late, 
but the high markup taken on luncheon meats usually 
retards the sale of those products. 

The processor and the retailer must work closer 
together to improve this situation. Each one has definite 
tasks and definite responsibilities. First, the packer must 
produce a quality sausage that the customer will regard 
as an attractive purchase. It must satisfy her or she will 
not be interested. 

The retailer must give some thought to evening out 
his pricing and not sell brand A frankfurts this week at 
30c a pound, with a cost of 37c, and the next week offer 
the same frankfurts at 55c at a cost of 39¢ plus a mark- 
up of 30 per cent. He can’t exist on a 5 per cent markup, 
and he can’t build a business on 30 per cent. 

What’s wrong with a steady price of, say 49c retail 
with a cost of 39c, or a markup of 20 per cent. Too low 
for a regular case price? I don’t believe so. 

There is no more overhead involved in taking a 1-lb. 
box of frankfurts, stamping the price and placing it in 
a self-service meat case than that incurred in handling 
a lot of other products in a retail store. Many staple 
items sold in a retail store today carry much less than 
20 per cent markup. 

The retailer should be encouraged to get merchandis- 
ing help from the processor on this kind of item and 
here is where the processor should work with the re- 
tailer. Such help may take the form of demonstrating 
product and sampling the customers as they come into 
the store; it may be the furnishing of tie-in mats; it may 
be sale copy on frankfurters; it may be a recipe booklet, 
menus, or point-of-sale advertising material that would 
attract the attention of the ultimate purchaser. 

By keeping close check of the volume that we build 
on these items, we can see immediately how much we can 
spend in this kind of promotion. What we must strive 
to do is to practice—not just preach—moving more 
volume through retail stores at a lower markup, instead 
of half the volume at a double markup. 

I am sure if we set out to sell more sausage by working 
more closely with the retailers so that we reach the 
ultimate consumer with our story on sausage and lunch- 
eon meats, she will eat better, buy better and, in the end, 
increase the volume to the extent that overheads will 
be lowered for both the processor and the retailer. 

What we must do is make the offering on sausage and 
luncheon meats so attractive to the consumer that she 
will be more anxious to buy than we are to sell. 

A question which we as sausage processors must con- 
sider very carefully is, “What happens when the food 
consumer starts watching her pennies more closely than 
she does today?” Have we placed too much reliance on 
selling goods, and not paid enough attention to values? 
Big advertising budgets, heavy promotion costs, high 

priced packaging, expensive TV shows and other promo- 
tional gadgets all may be necessary to a degree, but we all 
agree that they are very costly and add to the price that 
the consumer must finally pay for our products. 

Will these leave an opening sooner or later for less 
well-known brands which have quality and do not 
have many of these excessive costs? 

If we are honest with ourselves in this business, and 
add all the costs (which of course we should do) we 
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would find that on a 1-lb. package of frankfurts or a 
package of prepackaged luncheon meat, 35 to 47 per- 
cent of the actual cost of these products represents labor, 
packaging, delivery and other non-ingredient expenses. 

Isn’t it time that we stop to consider how much farther 
the consumer is going to let us go in increasing these 
charges against our products? We may find that the 


consumer is not willing to pay for all these added extras. 

The trend in food retailing today is to work toward 
lower selling and overhead costs, even to the extent that 
some super-markets are featuring budget shops in an 
effort to win back those customers who economize. 

Therefore, is it not important to all of us that we 
discontinue worrying about what our competition is 
doing in the way of adding these extras and concentrate 
on better values by trying to reduce the ever-rising man- 
ufacturing and overhead costs. 

As we think of costs today, we must all admit that we 
are diagnosing whether we are going to live or die in 
this business, and still I am sure that there are a great 
many of us who are not as actively interested in analyz- 
ing our own cost situation as we should be. 

We have heard much this year about the squeeze on 
profits in this business. Some have volunteered that they 
will have very little or no profits at the year’s end. 

Who do we have to blame? Only ourselves. Working 
on the small margins that we do in this business, it 
is imperative, indeed, that we know our actual costs 
and that everything be figured in. Our figures must 
be accurate on every item that we produce. 

Isn’t it important then that, as we go back to our 
respective businesses, we check carefully to see that 
everything is included in our costs? Are we estimating 
our labor costs or are we using actual expenses? What 
about overhead? Do you, as many do with whom I have 
visited in this business, estimate these overhead expenses? 
Or deo they include, for instance, the actual costs that 
overhead charges should include? 

















I am sure that all of you pro-rate your various depre- 
ciation charges, engine room expense and machine shop 
expense, but what about storeroom expense, elevator 
expense, laboratory service, medical service, employment 
and office expense, payroll department, cafeteria losses, 
money paid out for interest, insurance and taxes? 

You pay out cold cash to maintain these various 
services and, therefore, they should be charged against 
product produced. We must all recognize that, unless 
we have all these expenses figured into our cost, it is 
not an actual cost; if we do not know our actual cost, 
we don’t know what to sell our product for. 

Summarizing, “What does the sausage business need 
in 1955?” 

We must continue to have an active sausage committee 
such as we had last year, that we may develop our ideas 
on how to improve the sausage business in the coming 
year, and to work with the Institute’s technical advisory 
committee in finding a solution to a more accurate way 
of analyzing the moisture content of sausage. 

We must continue to improve our quality: we must 
make sausage so good that the consumer will want to 
buy more of it, instead of many of the competitive items. 

Careful consideration must be given to these never- 
ending increased costs in processing and selling. We must 
find ways to do them better and cheaper. 

The retailer and the processor must give much 
thought to evening out their pricing. They should avoid 
a cheap price at no profit one week and an excessive 
markup the next. 

Processors should keep accurate records on pricing, 
selling, merchandising, delivery expense, etc., so that 
they know what they can afford to spend for each. 

Make it a matter of good sound business to know that 
all expenses are included in each item’s total cost. 

It is important that we support and encourage good, 
sound, well-thought out merchandising backed up with 
a two-fisted selling policy. This should extend to the 
retailer and on to the ultimate consumer. 

Work to get a fair margin of profit back into the 
sausage business. 

Last, but not least, we must remember that low pricing 
policies—and here I refer not only to sausage items but 
all meats—are not substitutes for sound selling and 
merchandising. A tight market requires strenethening of 
selling, merchandising, and service functions. If we try 
to stimulate a lagging market by price concessions. our 
competitors generally will do likewise. 
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Cut Fraud Loss 
With Controls 


MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN 
and said on the subject which | 
have been asked to discuss with you 
this morning, but I hope I can 
supply some new thoughts. I can 
well appreciate the reasons which prompted your pro- 
gram committee to include a talk on internal control 
and prevention of fraud in the agenda of this confer- 
ence. Of course, one of the difficulties of discussing this 
subject with a group of this kind is that you represent 
both large and small meat packers, but I think you will 
all agree that the problem to be discussed is serious 
regardless of the size of your company. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and written, 
in spite of newspaper headlines which daily report frauds 
and embezzlements of substantial amounts, business 
executives, including many trained as accountants and 


@ 
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auditors, apparently have not come to a full realization 
of the problem and of the importance of taking all 
practicable steps to preclude the possibility of frauds 
occuring in their own organizations. 

Knowingly or unknowingly, practically every business 
organization regardless of size, sustains losses from dis- 
honesty or fraud. It is true that most embezzlements are 
of a minor character, such as petty misappropriations of 
company property like postage stamps, stationery, small 
tools and the like, padding of expense accounts. and 
similar malpractices, which I am sure the offenders do 
not consider at all dishonest. 

There are indications that, both in number and 
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"Internal Control for Prevention of Fraud" 
by Hugh Campbell, Price Waterhouse & 
Co. — "A Coordinated Program of Sys- 
tem Analysis" by Paul Burch, treasurer, 
Stark, Wetzel & Co. — "Revenue Act of 
1954, Including Changes in Depreciation 
Procedures" by Everett Johnson, partner, 
Arthur Anderson & Co. — "Product Costs 
and Information on What to Include in 
Such Costs" by A. E. Ericson, treasurer 
and assistant secretary, Oscar Mayer & 
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amount, defalcations have been on the increase in 
recent years. An accurate comparison of past and 
present experiences cannot be made, however, since it 
is impossible to accumulate overall statistics. There are 
undoubtedly many defalcations which never come to 
light, and I know that there are many which do come 
to light, but for reasons best known to those victimized, 
are not permitted to be brought to public attention. 

However, some indication of the magnitude of the 
problem is contained in pamphlets published from time 
to time by insurance companies and surety associations. 
In a pamphlet published in 1952 by the Surety Associa- 
tion of America, it is stated that more than 25,000 
claims are filed annually against surety companies be- 
cause of employe defalcations, that this total represents 
only those losses covered or partially covered by fidelity 
bonds and that the annual dollar loss resulting from 
defalcations has been estimated by independent authori- 
ties at in excess of $400,000,000. 

I have seen other current estimates as high as $500,- 
000,000. More recent studies indicate that the upward 
trend in fidelity losses is continuing and that the total 
amount of such losses is approaching the total losses 
from ordinary fire insurance claims. 

Having come to the realization that we are faced with 
a definite problem, that it is a serious one, and that it 
is apparently becoming increasingly serious year by year, 
it might be well to consider wherein lies the responsibility 
for confronting the problem and the tools which are 
available to combat it. I doubt that, among the informed, 
there is any question but that the primary responsibility 
for safeguarding the assets of a business enterprise and 
for preventing errors and fraud rests on top manage- 
ment. 


This is a serious rspons'bilit’, particularly in the case 
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of our large public corporations where the stockholders 
entrust the safety of their investments to a small group 
of directors and executive officers who very often have 
little financial interest in the enterprise. 

How can management discharge its responsibility? 
The first tool which it has at its disposal for the curtail- 
ment of opportunities for fraud is the establishment and 
maintenance of an adequate system of internal control. 
Secondly, such a system can be supplemented by a well- 
conceived and sound internal auditing program and 
provision for periodic examinations and reviews of both 
the internal control system and the internal auditing 
program by outside accountants. Thirdly, it can obtain 
appropriate fidelity insurance to compensate for losses 
which may occur in spite of all precautions which are 
instituted. 

MANAGEMENT MUST HELP: TI cannot too 
strongly emphasize that while major business executives 
must look to their controllers, internal auditors and inde- 
pendent accountants to provide, in large measure, the 
means to protect an organization from frauds and em- 
bezzlements, all efforts in this direction can be of little 
value without complete cooperation of top management. 

Far too many defalcations and irregularities have 
occurred because of improper situations which have been 
known to exist and have not be corrected for the reason 
that top management, because of underestimating the 
risk involved, placing too much faith in the integrity of 
employes, refusing to face a difficult situation, or having 
some other inadequate excuse, has failed to lend active 
support to the adoption of corrective measures and the 
implementation of an adequate system of internal 
control. 

The term “internal control” comprises the plan of 
organization and all of the methods and measures 
adopted within a business to safeguard its assets, check 
the accuracy and reliability of its accounting data, pro- 
mote efficiency, and encourage adherence to prescribed 
managerial policies. 

The first and basic characteristic of a satisfactory 
system of internal control is a plan of organization which 
provides a proper segregation of responsibilities. Nat- 
urally, the appropriate organization structure will vary 
with the type and size of the enterprise and the extent 
to which its operations are geographically concentrated 
or dispersed. 

The adequacy of the plan depends primarily on the 
independence of operating, custodian, accounting and 
internal auditing functions. This independence, how- 
ever, should not be such as to preclude the cooperation 
required to integrate and coordinate the work of the 
several departments, which integration is necessary for 
overall efficiency. The basis for segregation of functions 
is that no department should control the accounting 
records relating to its own operations. Failure to pro- 
vide segregation of functions might permit the manipu- 
lation of accounting records so as to make the detection 
of fraud and errors extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

Cases of fraud recorded wherein there was not an 
adequate segregation of functions are all too numerous, 
particularly with respect to cash receipts. “Lapping” of 
funds, i.e., withholding cash receipts and concealing the 
misappropriation by delaying the crediting of customers’ 
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accounts, is a favorite means of carrying on fraud. 

Independent control over incoming remittances, sepa- 
ration of cashier and accounts receivable duties, and 
adequate control over the mailing of customers periodic 
statements of account can readily reduce the opportun- 
ities for embezzlements of this nature. 

I have said that internal auditing is a vital part of 
internal control. Where the size of an organization 
warrants the complete segregation of internal auditing 
from all other functions, i.e., places the internal auditing 
department under the authority of, say, the board of 
directors or the executive committee rather than the 
controller, as is customary in many smaller organizations, 
such segregation is highly desirable. The independence 
so created places the internal auditor in a position, free 
from any departmental influence, to determine the scope 
of his audit program and his method of reporting, and 
to serve management without limitations in the detec- 
tion of fraud, weaknesses in procedures or deviations 
from prescribed policies. 

The internal auditor is the watchdog over the system 
of internal control, more so than the independent ac- 
countant who must, of economic necessity, limit his tests 
and checks. 

The internal auditor, given a degree of independence, 
can effectively “police” the system of internal control 
and by constant tests of accounting records, observation 
and inquiry maintain the system in a high degree of 
working order as well as uncover areas in which pre- 
scribed procedures are not followed, and recommend 
new or additional procedures where necessary. 

Lethargy, ignorance or indifference on the part of 
employes in carrying out prescribed procedures can ruin 
the best system of internal control and the internal 
auditor must be alert to these possibilities at all times. 

There are many instances where it is impractical to 
provide an adequate or workable system of internal con- 
trol, particularly in the case of small branch offices, 
distribution centers, retail outlets, etc., in outlying areas 
where the number of employes precludes the segregation 
of duties. 

Such situations must be familiar to many of you here 
today. In these areas the internal auditor becomes the 
internal control, and provides the protection required 
due to the impracticability of providing desirable 
routine checks. 

Since a system of internal control will not create 
itself, I will briefly review some of the preliminary steps 
necessary in appraising a company’s operations with a 
view toward installing a system. First, the nature and 
scope of the company’s activities must be clearly under- 
stood, after which a survey, covering details from top 
to bottom may be started. 

CHART DUTIES: It is useful to chart the duties 
and responsibilities of principal executives and employes 
and to supplement such charts with others indicating 
the departmental divisions and the duties and responsi- 
bilities of key employes in such departments. The 
preparation of organization charts, as a starting point, 
often provides surprising indications of weaknesses in 
a company’s system, particularly if they exist at higher 
management levels. 

It is of paramount importance to correct any defi- 
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FATHERS AND SONS attending "Youth Looks Ahead” session stood 
and were applauded by audience. Many first visited AMI conven- 
tion as small boys. 


ciencies noted at management levels at the outset since 
lack of appropriate segregation of duties and responsibil- 
ities among principal executives may leave the door 
open for major irregularities. 

The accumulation of data on the lines of authority, 
duties and responsibilities of the various employes. is 
a laborious task which must be supplemented by tests 
of recorded transactions to support the information 
gleaned from observations and inquiry. . 

It is important that employes to whom responsibilities 
have been delegated are, for example, at least able to 
recognize such minor items as approvals of documents 
by executives as evidenced by their signatures or initials, 
that they are aware of the proper channels through 
which documents should flow, and that they are alert 
to question transactions which may appear unusual. 

Needless to say, it is also important to avoid being 
misled by corporate titles and by a theoretical knowl- 
edge of the duties and responsibilities which ordinarily 
attach to particular positions. 

While the survey of an organization and the accumu- 
lation of information concerning duties and responsibil- 
ities is extremely important, fact gathering in itself ac- 
complishes nothing. It must be followed by a critical 
review, analysis and interpretation of the data com- 
piled with a view to appraising the propriety or im- 
propriety of the division of duties and responsibilities 
and to the allocation of functions to departments or 
segments of the business. 

Of course, the effectiveness of the entire project de- 
pends upon the recognition of internal control defi- 
ciencies which are brought to light and the corrective 
measures which should be instituted to eliminate them. 

For a number of years our firm has had a defalcations 
committee which reviews all fraud cases which come to 
its attention and disseminates information concerning 
them to the members of our accounting staff. Recently 
that committee made rather detailed analyses of several 
hundred fraud cases. From these analyses, statistics were 
compiled with a view of ascertaining if possible, whether 
there might be particularly vulnerable points against 
which we should be on guard. 

While a number of cases were found to involve the 
theft of inventories, securities and other assets, and 


many of these were major in amount, it would appear 


that the control of cash should be our primary concern. 
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It was found that more than 90 per cent of the cases, 
both in number and the amounts involved, resulted 
from manipulation of cash receipts and disbursements. 

Also, that of these, although manipulation of cash 
receipts was slightly more prevalent than manipulation 
of disbursements, the aggregate of amounts diverted 
through disbursements was over five times that lost 
through manipulation of receipts. 

The withholding of cash from cash sales and the 
simultaneous destruction of cash sales invoices was found 
to be a favorite among defaulters. Provision for pre- 
numbered sales invoices and the requirement that the 
continuity of such invoices be accounted for would 
have disclosed most of these defalcations promptly. 

INVOICES MANIPULATED: The most common 
means used for manipulation of disbursements was found 
to be the preparation of fictitious invoices or the re-using 
of invoices actually received from vendors. Most of 
these might have been brought to light at an early date 
if the internal control procedures had provided for (1) 
appropriate segregation of treasury and accounting func- 
tions, (2) direct mailing of checks by a separate mailing 
department, and (3) independent reconciliation of the 
bank accounts. 

Payroll disbursements to discharged, resigned or non- 
existent employes were also found to be rather prev- 
alent. Segregation of the functions of paymaster and 
timekeeper, required review and approval of payrolls, 
or the control over hiring and firing by a separate per- 
sonnel department, might very well have precluded most 
of these fraudulent disbursements. 

A considerable number of disbursement manipulations 
took the form of raising or otherwise altering or re-using 
petty cash vouchers. Such simple internal control pro- 
cedures as the requirement that petty cash vouchers 
be prepared in ink on pre-numbered forms, providing 
for space on the vouchers for amounts to be written in 
full, or provision for controlled cancellation of vouchers 
at time of reimbursement, would have been a deterrent 
in most of the cases. 

Our study of the positions occupied by the defaulters 
indicated the necessity for being concerned about cash 
functions, although it also pointed up the fact that 
defaulters are found in every phase of a business. 

Exactly half of the defaulters in our study were cashiers 
or others carrying out treasury functions. Members of 
the sales department accounted for about 20 per cent, 
the accounting department about 10 per cent, and other 
departments the remainder. Collusion between members 
of different departments existed in about 8 per cent of 
the cases. 

Approximately 30 per cent of the frauds occurred in 
branches. We did not have complete information as to 
how many of the remaining companies had branch 
operation, but it appeared that, if companies with 
branches could be segregated, it would be found that 
one-half or more of all their fraud cases arose in 
branches. 

One of the most startling facts revealed by the study 
was the extent to which documents were found to have 
been falsified by the defaulters. In the cases classified, 
it was found that more than 100 different types of docu- 
ments and records were manipulated. 

The indication is that the modern embezzler may 
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be assumed to be sufficiently clever to fabricate any 
documents which may be required to perpetrate his 
scheme. He will forge: vendors’ invoices, receiving re- 
ports, correspondence, title policies, mortgages, physical 
inventory sheets and so on. Also, if approvals are required 
on any of these documents he will supply them. 

What is particularly disturbing, is that in almost 40 
per cent of the cases, fortuitous events rather than the 
operation of internal control or the application of audit- 
ing techniques led to the discovery of the defalcations. 
That so many frauds are brought to light by what may 
be termed “happenstance” is a challenge to both busi- 
ness executives and auditors. However, it is somewhat 
encouraging that, in the case of defalcations which 
routine internal control brought to light, the average 
duration was much lower than the overall average. 

On the other hand, it is unfortunate that many 
instances were noted where the failure of employes to 
carry out alertly and intelligently the internal control 
procedures instituted, permitted the defalcations to 
remain undetected for an unreasonable period of time. 
It is bad enough not to have provided a vital control, 
but it is much worse to have incurred the cost of pro- 
viding it and then to find that it availed nothing because 
an employe either had not been properly instructed in 
the significance of his work or that he was asleep. 

Management’s direct role in providing internal control 
is probably not widely appreciated, even by management 
itself. Although a clever embezzler may provide all the 
records and documents necessary to circumvent existing 
internal controls, and these may be sufficiently credible 
to be accepted by an auditor, his peculations must still be 
buried somewhere in the accounts. This causes a distor- 
tion of the figures to a greater or lesser extent, depending 
upon the relation of the loss to figures concealing it. 

While the number of transactions in a large company 
may be astronomical, they should be divided and sub- 
divided to the point where someone in a managerial posi- 
tion has direct responsibility for and knowledge of a 
sufficiently small group of transactions to be compre- 
hended. That person should be furnished with the ac- 
counting results of the operations which he supervises. 

Management must be impressed with the importance 
of making use of the information with which it is 
furnished. If lethargy in employes can circumvent inter- 
nal control, lethargy on the part of management is 
more dangerous and can have more serious consequences. 

It is surprising that any number of irregularities, par- 
ticularly those of major importance, would have come 
to light at a reasonably early date if management had 
fulfilled its responsibilities to review and study available 
information promptly and from a business point of view. 

Such a review of an organization’s financial state- 
ments, particularly its detailed operating statements, is 
essential to effective internal control. Alert management, 
as illustrated by the cases reviewed, uncovered a number 
of cases of major fraud by raising searching questions 
which led to investigations. 

I previously mentioned the vast extent of losses suffered 
annually only to impress upon you the seriousness of the 
problem. A well-conceived system of internal control, one 
that is constantly tested and improved by internal 
auditors and independent public accountants, is the best 
defense against serious losses resulting from fraud. 
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Keep Accounting 
Geared to Needs 


TWO YEARS AGO on this same 
program your speaker informed 
those in attendance that he did not 
consider himself an expert. Well— 
he still feels the same way. 

You know what an expert is, don’t you? An expert 
is a fellow a long way from home—who knows how 
to tell you how to do the things he doesn’t know how 
to do himself. 

A program to analyze and coordinate our present 
accounting systems and to evaluate our future needs, is 
definitely a problem all of us face today. Whatever we 
may be doing about it now—isn’t enough. The future 
holds many surprises in store for us. 

Just the other day I read an article in the Controller 
by Paul Kircher titled ““The Gap Between the Electronics 
Engineer and the Accountant” wherein he stated in his 
opening remarks and I quote, “A major change ‘in the 
type of equipment used in the office and furthermore, 
changes in the whole system of planning and control ap- 
parently are just around the corner.” 

I wonder how many people in this room have even 
thought of the possibility of having a mechanical brain 
at work in their office, furnishing answers to the many 
problems we encounter each day, faster perhaps than we 
could absorb and use them. I venture to say—a very few. 
But as.sure as I stand here this morning, many of us are 
going to have that kind of tool to work with some of these 
days. Are we going to be ready for it—when that day 
comes? 

Let’s just for a few minutes forget the wonderful things 
that are to come and talk about what is available today, 
and in doing so, let’s go back a few years and compare 
our methods of yesteryears with the present. 

First, I think we will all agree that accounting theory 
hasn’t changed and I think it is safe to say it isn’t likely 
to change in the future. However, it’s a foregone con- 
clusion that the manner in which we obtain the figures 
that make up our accounting records and reports today, 
have no resemblance to our methods in years gone by. 

How many people in this room this morning remember 
the days when we analyzed our sales by manually record- 
ing them on a columnar pad and, in many instances, 
added them up in our heads, because of the lack of suffi- 
cient mechanical equipment, since the cost of adding 
machines and comptometers made it impossible to have 
an adequate number available for our every need. 

How many of you can remember when comptometers 
became available in numbers and when it became prac- 
tical, costwise, to operate them in our business? Do you 
remember how much faster we were able to obtain the 
sales reports and other related records? 

Of course, we were happy since we were giving man- 
agement reports and telling them what happened last 
week much sooner than we had previously. We were of 
the opinion that the reports were very helpful in plan- 
ning future policies. 

Then, we can all remember what happened during the 
past few years. High speed calculators, bookkeeping 
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machines and tabulating equipment—and isn’t it won- 
derful we found ourselves in the position where we could 
afford these wonderful machines? 

I have often looked back and wondered what would 
have happened, with the vast number of records and re- 
ports which were fastened upon us by governmental and 
credit agencies in recent years, if our predecessors and, 
in some cases, some of you, had not been willing to assist 
in making these wonderful machines possible today. 

Of course, they had to analyze their methods and 
accounting procedures to determine ways and means to 
apply these new machines, and they had to justify the 
need for such high speed machines. 

Today, we are most fortunate to have the mechanical 
equipment which is available to us, but the question is: 
What are we doing about it? Are we using them as 
tactical tools of the business which contribute to vital, 
daily decisions which shape the immediate future of the 
business? Or, are we continuing to use them to provide 
records of what has happened and assuming that they 
will be helpful to management for strategic planning for 
the future? 

If the latter is our position we have no one but our- 
selves to blame. No wonder you continue to hear that 
accountants and accounting are necessary evils of the 
business. You may accept this antique conception of the 
work we perform, but I am not willing to accept it. 

In my opinion we have within our grasp the tools to 
change this antique conception to one where we are con- 
sidered a vital part of management in planning the fu- 
ture of our companies. Let’s take inventory of ourselves 
to see how we are doing. 

CREATIVENESS NEEDED: Let’s become creative 
in our attitudes and do something to give management 
reports which can be used in today’s ball game. If we 
do this we can’t stagnate, our methods can’t become ob- 
solete, and we will play an active, vital role—not a passive 
one—in the affairs of our companies. 

Looking back on the days when we did not have all 
the high speed equipment which is available today, ac- 
countants found themselves involved in so much detail in 
the actual assembling of figures for the reports that were 
handed down to them from time to time, they found little 
time to explore the possibility of new and better systems. 
As a result, the only new reports which originated were 
requests from management. 

These new reports did not take the place of old reports 

they just seemed to add to the burden of the account- 
ing department. I think we can truthfully say that the 
reports and records furnished then did have a tactical 
value. Why? This business did not move as fast then 
as it does today. I don’t have to go into detail to tell you 
how our curing department was operated then as com- 
pared to today, and the same thing is true of many other 
phases of our business. 

However, I am going to say if we have not made a 
thorough study of our present accounting systems, and in 
doing so found a number of obsolete and unnecessary 
reports and records, and if we have not found better and 
faster ways in which to obtain the figures for today’s nec- 
essary reports, we are not doing the job we can do and 
the job that is expected of us. 

The modern office machinery available to us today 
obviates the necessity of accountants having actually to 
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assemble the figures that make up present-day reports. 
This gives us the opportunity to put into practice a con- 
tinual system of analyzing our daily procedures to see: 
How are we doing? The fact that we have always pre- 
pared a report in one way, certainly doesn’t mean it is 
the best way. Believe me, the swift tempo of this busi- 
ness today, makes it an absolute necessity that we mod- 
ernize our accounting departments and furnish reports 
covering today’s ball game, and not a history of what 
happened yesterday. 

I suggest a program to analyze present and future ac- 
counting systems calls for measurement against a yard- 
stick containing four standards: 

1. Is the report or record absolutely necessary to the 
profitable operation of the business? In other words, will 
it be used? 

2. Is the report or record available to management 
soon enough to match the swift tempo of the business? 

3. Can we provide a better report or record, or pro- 
vide it faster or cheaper than we do today? 

4. Is the system practical? Does it provide the neces- 
sary safeguards? Does it provide for future expansion? 

The responsibility of continually analyzing present and 
future accounting procedures in many cases can be the 
sole responsibility of some one person in our organization. 
In other instances it may be you or me, and in still in 
other instances it may become the responsibility of the 
auditing firm at the time of the annual audit. Without 
exception, it is a must, and unquestionably must become 
part of our daily accounting thinking and planning. 

The standards I just mentioned, or a set of standards 
you may choose, are the basis for present-day thinking 
and planning. I would like to point out at this time that 
we can no longer justify furnishing reports that reflect 
what happened yesterday. The manual method of ob- 
taining accounting information is without a doubt a 
thing of the past. The use of present day accounting 
machines is not only the modern accounting way, but 
is also a necessity. 

We can all remember that not too long ago the gov- 
ernment was the only organization large enough profita- 
bly to use tabulating equipment. All of us can remember 
when some of our larger companies found it profitable 
to begin to use tabulating equipment, and then many 
smaller companies found that they too could afford this 
same kind of equipment. Now some of our larger com- 
panies are using new electronic equipment. 

Therefore, all companies regardless of size, must make 
it a part of their daily thinking and planning to keep in 
touch with the development of new office equipment be- 
cause of the probability that eventually such equipment 
will become suitable cost-wise for smaller and smaller 
companies. I certainly do not intend to be caught nap- 
ping, and I think all of us should resolve to do the same. 

Who knows, perhaps someday we will have a mechani- 
cal brain to do our thinking and planning for us. You 
think you are amazed—or should I say confused—with 
present-day mechanical equipment. Wait until the me- 
chanical brain becomes a tool we can use economically. 
We definitely will find ourselves even further confused. 
You know the definition of a confused person. He is like 
the little boy trying to find his bubble gum which he had 
dropped in the chicken house. 


Confused as we may be with present-day accounting 
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STEP 1: IBM payroll procedure to arrive at all deduction cards. 


machines, and the thought of what the future has in store 
for us, it is our responsibility to keep abreast of what is 
available. However, it is for you to decide whether you 
need the present-day high speed accounting machines to 
furnish the necessary reports management needs profita- 
bly to run the business. 

In determining the need for high speed accounting 
machines or changes in accounting procedures, many fac- 
tors must be considered, such as: 

WHAT CHANGES: What changes will have to be 
made in our present accounting system? 

Will the new equipment definitely do the job the ma- 
chine salesman says it will do? Don’t take his word for 
it, but be your own judge and go see the machine in 
operation on a job similar to your own. 

Will the machine enable you to provide better reports 
or records, can you provide them faster, and above all 
can you effect a savings? 

All of these factors and perhaps others which you could 
add must be considered before buying new equipment or 
changing your present accounting procedures. 

As you probably know, we at Stark & Wetzel do have 
tabulating equipment and not too long ago we decided 
we should explore the idea of putting our payroll records 
on tabulating equipment. Believe me fellows, this was 
an interesting experience and definitely took a lot of 
planning. 

Our first approach was to visit a couple of people in 
our industry who were handling their payroll on tabulat- 
ing equipment, obtaining from them the experience and 
knowledge they possessed. I want to say they were very 
gracious in giving us this information, which is something 
for which we are most grateful. We also obtained some 
of the forms they were using. 
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The first hand on-the-spot information we obtained 
gave us a basis to start our planning. This talk is accom- 
panied by flow charts showing the five steps we had to 
take before we were able to begin this operation. These 
charts illustrate the many things which must be taken 
into consideration in this change in accounting pro- 
cedure. 

As we planned these flow charts as each step was made, 
we carefully determined whether the machines we pos- 
sessed had the capacity to handle the operation, that is, 
whether we had enough type bars and enough counter 
capacity, or whether we needed additional equipment. 
Moreover, we had to consider timing of source material, 
such as time card records, standard deduction and vari- 
able deductions. Deductions! Oh, my aching head. 
Sometimes they exceed the gross amount of the check; 
also the payroll record forms. 

I think you will all agree it is necessary that we defi- 
nitely plan our every accounting move and prove to our- 
selves the need for changes and the need for new high 
speed accounting machines. 

We, at Stark & Wetzel, are proud of the reports we 
furnish management and undoubtedly you folks feel the 
same way, but we want you to know we are not entirely 
satisfied. In fact, we won't ever be entirely satisfied, be- 
cause we feel improvement can always be found if we will 
only explore the possibilities. 

I look back upon the days when we first began using 
tabulating equipment—that was seven years ago—and 
the reports we envisioned as the last thing in accounting 
reports then, and the many changes which have taken 
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STEP 3: IBM procedure to arrive at net amount of check. 


place since then. The equipment we began using seven 
years ago and the equipment we use today, make us 
ever conscious that we must do everything in our power 
continually to analyze our present accounting procedures 
and to explore for future developments that are bound 
to come. 

During the past seven years we have experienced sub- 
stantial growth in our organization and we are proud 
to say that we in the accounting end of the business have 
been able to stay up with sales and production. In fact 
it is our policy to endeavor to be a jump or so ahead of 
them. We are of the opinion that the sales reports we 
furnish management and the salesmen are undoubtedly 
as good, if not better than any in the industry, and we 
furnish them soon enough to match the swift tempo of 
this business. 

We believe these reports stimulate sales because they 
point out the exact distribution of each product on each 
sales route. The salesmen can readily see where he is 
doing a poor job and can endeavor to do something about 
it. Management can also see where improvement can be 
made and he has a tool whereby he can point out these 
things to the salesmen and offer suggestions to help the 
salesman improve his selling habits on the items on which 
he shows poor distribution. 

I pointed out a few minutes ago the responsibility we 
owed to management and to ourselves to keep in touch 
with every new development in our field, by whatever 
means is available, regardless of the size of our com- 
panies. At this time I would like to inject into this meet- 
ing a thought which has occurred to me many times and 
undoubtedly has been of some concern to many of you. 

As I return home evenings after attending accounting 
organization meetings such as: National Association of 
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Cost Accountants, National Machine Accountants Asso- 
ciation, National Office Managers Association and others 
we could mention, I ask myself this question: “What have 
I learned tonight?” Invariably I have trouble giving 
myself a sincere and truthful answer. 

Don’t take me wrong. I think all of these organiza- 
tions are fine and worthwhile and definitely have a place 
in our society today, and I enjoy the fellowship of the 
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SO YOU LIKE THAT CAKE? may be the comment exchanged be- 
tween these packer wives who are making their own visit to the 
lard in cooking exhibit of the American Meat Institute Foundation. 


members and the new friends I make each month and 
the technical accounting knowledge I obtain at these 
meetings. 

The problem I have is how to put the knowledge to 
work in our company. Almost without exception the 
things we learn at these meetings deal with problems 
entirely different than the problems we encounter each 
day. Our friends’ problems are to find out the cost of 
their commodities, endeavor to point out why certain 
costs are out of line with estimated budgets, and in the 
final analysis, determine whether or not they are going 
to realize a profit or loss on the item produced. Our 
problem is quite different. We buy our livestock, process 
it, sell it, and then determine whether we made money 
or lost money. 

It’s true that our analysis tells us what happened and 
points out what to do in the future. However, by the 
time we are able to furnish this information for future 
planning some economic condition has affected our sup- 
ply of livestock, or Mrs. Housewife decides that the price 
of ham or pork chops or perhaps both, is too high, so she 
doesn’t buy the commodity we have already produced. 
Therefore, we find ourselves with too much product to 
eat—so we sell it for whatever we can get for it. This 
creates additional problems for both management and 
the accountant. 

A few months ago I talked to the Indianapolis chapter 
of the National Machine Accountants and in my talk I 
stressed the necessity of furnishing management with 
reports much faster than we have in the past and how 
important it was to keep in touch with new developments, 
because in the future we would be called upon to furnish 
many new reports and furnish them even faster. I pointed 
out that in our present economy speed was the word most 
commonly used in our vocabulary, and that the future 
certainly indicates greater stress on speed. New equip- 
ment in our field would be available and it was up to 
us to apply it to our companies. 

At the end of my talk, during the time allotted for 
questions, a gentleman who was connected with a very 
important industry in our economy, challenged my think- 
ing regarding the speed in determining costs and the 
preparation of reports for management that I seemed 
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to think was so important. He asked if I had any further 
reason other than the fact that everything was moving 
faster today than yesterday. 

I thought for a moment and my answer was: Perhaps 
I was talking too much to myself and that I became so 
involved in my own problems that I just had to tell them 
to someone, and undoubtedly my problems were different 
than his, but I did feel there were others in the room 
who did share some of the problems our industry en- 
counters. Then I went into detail, showing what happens 
to our inventory. 

I begun by telling him we turn our complete inventory 
30 times per year, and that then if we were to set aside 
as a separate part of our inventory canned meats and 
frozen meat items, that we would turn the balance of 
our inventory approximately 60 times per year. Then, 
if we would further set aside cured and smoked meats, 
we would turn our inventory approximately 100 times 
per year. He was amazed and agreed we did have prob- 
lems and the essence of speed was very important to us. 

Now, the thought I want to leave with you is: Since 
the meat packing industry is so complex and so variable, 
it is generally believed that a standard set of records, or 
a standard set of reports, would be impractical. There- 
fore, I suggest we meat packing accountants get together 
more often, interchange ideas, discuss our individual 
problems, compare reports and in general go over our 
accounting systems. If this could be accomplished I feel 
certain practical and helpful suggestions would result 
from such meetings—and I am confident we would not, 
on our way home, have any trouble answering the ques- 
tion “What have I learned today?” 

In closing let me suggest that if we, in accounting, are 
tired of being considered a “necessary evil’ of the pack- 
ing business, let’s do something about it now. Let’s leave 
here today with the thought in mind, regardless of what 
we are doing in analyzing our present systems, to continue 
to make it a practice to seek improvements. Let’s weed 
out every obsolete and unnecessary report, and endeavor 
to institute new and better reports that will reflect the 
score of today’s ball game. Let’s become creative in our 
attitudes and, when we do, we'll find ourselves accepted 
as a more vital part of our respective companies. 

Whether your analysis shows the equipment you now 
use, or the system you now employ is the best for you, 
is something you have to decide according to your own 
investigations. 

Let me suggest that we measure our procedure, present 
and future, with a yardstick to see “how we’re doing.” 
Use your own yardstick if you choose. I’d like to repeat 
the description of the one we like to use: 

1. Is the report or record absolutely necessary to the 
profitable operation of the business. In other words, will 
it be used? 


2. Is the report or record available to management 


soon enough to match the swift tempo of the business? 

3. Can we provide a better report or record, or pro- 
vide it faster or cheaper than we do today? 

4. Is the system practical? Does it provide the neces- 
sary safeguards? Does it provide for future expansion? 

Let’s face it! Modern accounting methods and plan- 
ning must be creative. If we are creative, a coordinated 
analysis system program will become a by-product of our 
every day accounting thinking and planning. 
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What Revenue Act 


Means to Packer 


THIS IS THE FIRST complete 
revision of the revenue laws in the 
history of our country and I think 
that it was well needed. However, 
I think also that we will find that 
the revision is going to cause much confusion in the next 
five, ten and 15 years. 

When you realize that our revenue code which was in 
effect prior to this revision had been built up over a 
period of 40 years through numerous acts of Congress, 
and that many of the provisions had been changed from 
time to time, and that sections that had been allotted 
for particular items, such as the one on depreciation, 
had become so complex that they had used up the alpha- 
bet twice in sub-sections, then you can see that a revision 
was needed. 
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However, when the revision was decided upon, speed 
seemed to be the essential thing. As a result, the revision 
was made in a very short time. When I mention a short 
time, I still have to tell you that there were many thou- 
sand man-days of work put into the revision and this 
was all done within a period of about two years. 

The confusion will come from the fact that the word- 
ing of many of the provisions was changed. Certain 
words had come to mean certain things in taxes and 
the courts, many times, had had great difficulty in in- 
terpreting the meaning of particular phrases. Many 
of these phrases have now been rewritten. Whether the 
courts will say that they mean exactly the same thing 
we have yet to see. 

The provisions have been rewritten on the basis that 
they were not changing the meaning and the Con- 
gressional committees have so stated. 

In addition to rewriting the code, Congress chose, 
this time, to include in the code many new provisions 
and many changes which it felt were necessary to 
take the matter into hand and make’the tax laws more 
equitable. 

Many of these changes were in the nature of loop- 
hole-closing provisions. Others I prefer to call loop- 
hole-opening provisions. 

It seems as though in our tax picture that we regu- 
larly go from good to bad. An item that we consider 
very good at one time, and very sound for the economy, 
will be put into the tax law and we will find that it 
operates well for a period. Then, suddenly, we find 
many of the taxpayers using it for the purpose of ef- 
fecting tax savings. Thus it became a bad thing and 
the law must be changed in order to take it out. 
Many provisions were taken out at this time and many 
new ones were put in. 

Some of the better-known changes that will affect 
general business and individuals are these: 

A provision has been put into the code to take care 
of farmers’ conservation expenses; capital gains tax for 
inventors; partnerships have been the subject of com- 
plete new provisions in the law, and provisions on 
estates, trusts and annuities have been changed. The 
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medical expense deductions have been liberalized and 
also, at the same time, tightened. There are many other 
items of that type in the code. 

I will cover next those that I think will be of primary 
interest to you in the meat industry: 

You have heard considerable about the provisions 
with respect to reserves for expenses and prepaid in- 
come. I know that many of you have experienced the 
difficulty of trying to adjust from your book income to 
your taxable income—of the things that you record 
on your books in the way of accruals, which are not 
definitely fixed obligations and are not deductible for 
tax purposes and therefore you have to make an ad- 
justment to file a tax return. 

Many items are treated as prepaid income on your 
books and, for tax purposes, you have to take them 
into account in the year in which they are received. 

A provision has now been included in the code pro- 
viding for deductions for reserves for expenses that 
relate to the current year’s income. This provision was 
put into the code to make taxable income more closely 
conform to book income. The types of reserves intended 
to be covered by this provision are those such as for 
vacation pay. 

Some of you have been able to convince the Internal 
Revenue Service in the past that you had a fixed accrual 
for vacation pay. In many cases where that provision 
was allowed for union employes, it was not allowed for 
office employes and executives because you did not have 
fixed contracts covering a vacation allowance. 

In other cases, the revenue service has not allowed 
any provision for vacation pay because it did not rep- 
resent a fixed obligation at the end of your fiscal year. 

Now, such an item can be covered by a reserve and 
the provisions of the reserve, if it is properly determined, 
will be deductible. 

Other items that are covered by your reserves may 
include discounts that are to be given—cash or special 
trade discounts that will be given when bills are paid 
rather than when they are rendered. A great many 
items will come to your attention in this connection. 

A great many people will propose deductions for 
items which are definitely in a questionable area. 

As I stated before, this provision was put into the 
code to enable you to keep your book income and your 
taxable income closer together. 

I have heard suggestions that claims should be made 
for such items as the cost of taking an inventory after 
the end of the year, the cost of closing the books and 
the cost of collecting accounts receivable that were out- 
standing at the end of the year. 

I do not believe that it was the intention of Con- 
gress that this type of item should be the subject of a 
reserve deductible in the current taxable year. How- 
ever, the wording in the law is such that these items 
may be of the type that can be the subject of a de- 
duction. 

I think that you have to proceed with caution on 
any of these questionable items. I think that you should 
deduct only those items which you are willing to put on 
your books. 

However, the law does not provide that you must 
put the reserves on your books to make them deductible. 
You can deduct them, even though they are not on 
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your books under the law, but since the purpose of the 
law is to bring tax accounting into as close harmony 
as possible with book accounting, I cannot see how 
anyone can justify claiming substantial deductions if 
they are not willing to put such items on the books. 

The section on prepaid income closely parallels that 
on the reserves for expenses. You will have some items 
of prepaid income, particularly such items as rents that 
you may receive on a property for two or three years 
or even a longer period in advance. Such an item can- 
not be set aside for tax purposes and picked up as in- 
come over the period during which the property is to 
be used. 

Ordinarily such a period may extend for a great num- 
ber of years. Under the code, the government has chosen 
to limit the period for the normal reporting of prepaid 
income to a period of five years. Here again, the pur- 
pose of this section is to bring your tax accounting into 
closer harmony with your book accounting. I want to 
give the same warning again: don’t try to claim a 
great number of items that you would not ordinarily 
defer on your books. 

Under both of these provisions, if you make an elec- 
tion (and you must make one) to use them in the first 
taxable year to set aside reserves for one expense, you 
have elected to set aside reserves for all expenses that 
are the proper subject of reserves. 

Therefore, if you do, proceed with caution and put 
on your books and claim on your tax return only those 
items which you feel you are definitely entitled to claim. 
I believe that you will find that if other items are per- 
mitted, as the result of litigation, you will be permitted 
to re-do your tax picture so that you can employ the 
reserves which are allowed to other people. 

The same thing holds true of your prepaid income. 

Another provision in the new code which is of par- 
ticular importance to the meat industry is the final 
recognition, after many, many years, of the 52-53 week 
taxable year. I know many meat packers have been 
forced to use calendar years for tax purposes while thev 
have been using fiscal years for book purposes. 

I believe you will find that if you want to you can 
go to the normal business year that you use on your 
books for tax purposes. I believe that in most cases 
in the meat industry your taxable years end on the 
last day of the week of a particular month, or the 
last day of a week in the succeeding month. Many of 
you end your years on the last Saturday of October. 

This method is now permitted for tax purposes. | 
also note that a great many of you have been closing 
your books on that basis for book and for tax purposes 
and the government has been allowing you to do it. 
although under the law you were not supposed to do 
it. If you want to do so now, I believe you can change 
to your normal business fiscal year if vou are on some 
other year for tax purposes. 

Another provision which may affect some of you, and 
may benefit some of you, is the change with respect to 
operating loss carrybacks and carryovers. You are now 
permitted to carry back losses for two years where pre- 
viously you were permitted to carry back losses for only 
one year. You can still carrv forward losses for five 
years. 

In addition to that revision, many changes have been 
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LARGE AUDIENCE at accounting meeting listens intently as Everett 


Johnson, partner, Arthur Anderson & Co., explains changes in new 
federal tax laws. 


made with respect to the limitations on loss carrybacks 
and carry forwards that were contained in the old 
code. Previously, if you had a loss in a particular year 
and you also had some dividend income, you did not 
get the benefit of that dividend income in determining 
your loss carryback. The entire dividend was offset 
against your loss, and only the net amount was per- 
mitted as a carryback. 

Now, you get your full dividend credit even though 
you have loss carrybacks, or carry forwards. However, 
in providing this, I believe I can well illustrate how 
Congress made, what I believe is a mistake, and | 
think there will be many other similar errors appea: 
over the years as the new tax law is administered. 

Let me give you an example of how this provision 
on loss carrybacks works where there is also dividend 
income. Let’s assume a company has dividend income of 
$1,000,000, and its own operations resulted in a loss 
of $150,001. That company’s net income would be 
$849,999. And since 85 per cent of its dividend is 
$350,000, it has a net loss of $1 and it pays no tax. 

However, now let’s just change those figures a little 
bit. Instead of having a loss from its operation of $150,- 
001, let’s assume it only has $149,199, or $2 less. We 
get the very peculiar result if that situation exists, that 
the company owes $60,800 in taxes, because under the 
law, if you have a net income your dividend received 
credit is limited to 85 per cent of your net income. 
whereas if you have a net loss you get a full 85 per 
cent of the entire dividend you received. 

So, with that difference, you can see how important 
a few dollars of income can be if you are operating 
in that loss area and you are expecting to have carry- 
backs and you also have dividends from subsidiaries 
or other companies in the picture. 

Many little things of this type will come to light as 
we explore the new act and try to apply it to specific 
situations, 

I suppose that when this is called to the attention 
of Congress next year, we will probably see some sort 
of corrective legislation to cover the situation I out- 
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lined. However, as of now, that is in the law. 

Another section which will give you some assistance. 
and which many of you will recognize as something 
that you have been doing in the past, deals with re- 
search and experimental expense. Many of you have 
substantial amounts of research expense since many 
packing firms are continually trying to bring out new 
products, to use their by-products better and to de- 
velop new ideas of all types. 

Prior to the new code, the provision of the law was 
that any development which might result in a process 
that would be usable over a substantial period in 
the future, should be capitalized and, if it resulted 
in a patent, you would be allowed depreciation. If it 
were a process that would be of continuing use in the 
future, and it did not result in a patent, the, question 
of depreciation was open. You might or might not get it. 

Under the new code, vou are permitted an election 
to deduct, if you so choose, research and experimental! 
expense. In the actual administration of the old code, 
many of you, I know, were successful in getting re- 
search and experimental expenses deducted as they oc- 
curred because the Commissioner chose to be quite 
liberal on that item. 

However, I also know of many cases where particu- 
lar revenue officials did not know of the announced 
policy of the Washington office, and did not give the 
liberal treatment to which you were entitled on that 
type of item. 

Now, if you make a proper election in 1954, you 
will be entitled in the future to deduct research and 
experimental expenses as they are incurred. 

Another new provision which will undoubtedly give 
many of you headaches is the one dealing with declara- 
tions of corporate income tax. If your corporation will 
owe over $100,000 in tax for a particular year in the 
future, you will be required to file a declaration of tax 
similar to the declarations which are filed as individuals. 

In the first year, 1955, you will have to estimate 
vour tax; to the extent that your estimated tax exceeds 
$100,000, you will be asked to pay 5 per cent in Septem- 
ber and 5 per cent in December. The balance of the 
tax as finally determined, will be payable in equal in- 
stallments in March and in June for a calendar year 
company. 

Of course, on a fiscal year basis, you will have the 
normal dates that follow the end of your fiscal year. 
For your declaration you will have the regular dates 
on which you now pay your last two installments. Ulti- 
mately, the program is designed to have 50 per cent 
of your tax paid during the taxable year, in the form 
of payments on declaration, and the remaining 50 per 
cent after the end of the fiscal year. 

There are the usual provisions to watch with re- 
spect to how you estimate your income. The provisions 
are quite liberal, and you have many ways in which 
you can escape penalty for failure to estimate properly. 
However, as we are noticing with individuals, the 
changes in the new code with respect to estimating tax. 
are making it much more strict for next year than it 
has been in the past, and next year you will be sub- 
ject to penalties. True, the penalties are modified, but 
you will be subject to penalties if you do not declare 
properly, and a proper declaration will be one unde 
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which you pay a substantial portion of your tax during 
the taxable year, and not one where you make good 
your full declaration in January without penalty. 

I have saved the principal changes, since these will 
affect you most, until the last. One that I think many 
of you have heard about, and with which Mr. Burch 
will have quite a headache in his payroll accounting, is 
the one that deals with payments to employes for pe- 
riods when they are away from work because of injury 
and sickness. In the past, such payments have been 
considered as wages. Under the new code, such payments 
will, in many cases, be exempt from tax to the recipient. 
Any payment for absence as a result of injury, will be 
exempt from tax to the extent that it does not exceed 
$100 a week. 

If a person is out because of illness, and is gone over 
seven days, and you continue to pay him a sum in lieu 
of wages under a definite plan, and it is less than $100 
a week, it also is exempt from tax in the hands of the 
individual. 

If you pay for the first week, and the individual hap- 
pens to be in the hospital for one day in that first week, 
then the first week is also exempt from tax. I believe 
that the revenue service will permit you to include such 
items in wages and withhold tax from and also then 
put a notation on your W-2 form, designating how much 
was paid to the man for absence due to illness or injury. 

However, we anticipate that the unions will not look 
with favor on employers withholding money from 
amounts that are not subject to tax and the employes 
themselves won’t look with favor on it. Therefore, I 
think many of us will face the problem of making a 
determination of the amounts exempt from tax, when 
they are paid to employes with regular payroll payments, 
and not withhold from those amounts. 

This, I believe, will be quite a problem for your pav- 
roll departments if you are going to try to do it. Just 
how it is going to work out, I don’t know and it is a 
particular problem where you are using tabulating equip- 
ment, I can’t imagine what kind of a problem it will be 
for those who try to use electronic equipment. 

The next item that I want to cover is, I believe, the 
principal item that is going to affect you. It is the one 
relating to depreciation. Under the new code, Congress 
has adopted two new methods for computing deprecia- 
tion. One is the declining balance method. The other 
is called “the sum-of-the-digits” method. Either one of 
these methods will result in a substantial increase in de- 
ductions for depreciation in the first few years. The use 
of either one of these methods by a growing business 
will result in a substantial deferment of tax, probably fon 
20 or 30 years. In fact, the deferment will be for so 
long a period that you can hardly see when you will 
begin to pay back the tax that is deferred. 

For example, let’s assume that you are regularly 
adding to your property account $100,000 a year in the 
form of machinery and equipment. I know that you 
don’t buy $100,000 worth of machinery and equipment 
a year since your purchases go up and down with the 
times. However, if you were buying $100,000 worth a 
vear, and every year $40,000 worth was being retired 

which would probably represent the original cost of 
the old equipment being replaced with the new) you 
would. if you were using a 5 per cent rate on equip- 
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ment, get, under the declining balance method, 10 per 
cent in the first year on $100,000 and you would lose 
5 per cent on $40,000. Normally you would pick up 5 
per cent on the $60,000 increase. In the second year 
you would get 5 per cent on the first $100,000 and 10 
per cent on the $100,000 covering the second year and 
you would lose another 5 per cent of $40,000. 

If you will chart your depreciation deduction under 
the declining balance method, or the sum-of-the-digit 
method for the next 20 years on an account of that type, 
you will find that in every case you will get more de- 
preciation under the new method than you would have 
gotten under the old. It will build up very substantially 
in a company with a hundred million dollars of assets. 

We have built schedules that indicate that over the 
next 25 years, the tax deferment will keep over $15,000,- 
000 of funds in a company that would otherwise have 
been paid out as taxes in that period. The firm will not 
start to pay any of that money to the government as 
taxes until the property account starts to decrease. I 
think you can see how this will help in financing business 
and the great advantage of adopting one or the other. 

If you are thinking of the declining balance method 
you will find that if you apply it to an asset over its 
normal life, you will have at the end of that life, some 
10 to 15 per cent of the original cost still undepreciated. 
Under the code, you can recover this 10 or 15 per cent, 
and also this depreciation, at least down to salvage value 
if you change to the straight life method towards the 
end of the life of the asset. You are permitted to change 
back to the straight life method whenever you want to 
when you are using the declining balance method. 

If you are using the sum-of-the-digits method, you 
must get permission to change back. However, on the 
sum-of-the-digits method you recover the full cost and 
there is no incentive to change back to straight life. 

Either method will save you a lot of money. 

I might tell you also that if you are using composite 
accounts, and you try to apply either method to com- 
posite accounts, you will have a great deal of difficulty 
in doing it. You are going to have to make quite a 
study. You are going to face some problems that are 
bothering everyone right now and the solution will 
have to come through Internal Revenue Service rulings. 

For example, I don’t know what you are going to do 
with retirements, if you are using the sum-of-the-digits 
method and composite accounts. 

We have five or six ideas that will permit you to get 
a reasonable answer but, so far, the revenue service 
hasn’t seen fit to talk about that subject. The only word 
that has come out other than some regulations which 
are very skimpy, was in the Wall Street Journal the 
other day. It indicated that the revenue service will 
take another look at “lifes” where you change to the 
declining balance method or sum-of-the-digits method 
for computing depreciation. If that is to be their atti- 
tude, you had better be sure the “lifes” you use are 
fairly close to right before you make the change. If the 
“lifes” you are using are short, and you are getting 
substantial depreciation and you have a real problem 
with respect to the possibility that what you are now 
taking is too much, you had better stay with the present 
schedule rather than adopt one of the new methods. 
You should study it carefully before you decide. 
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Product Costs, 
How to Get Them 


AFTER THE EXCELLENT 
JOB Cletus Elsen did last October 
on about the same subject, a fellow 
hesitates to follow him with nothing 
new to talk about. However, con- 
sidering the assignment, perhaps a case study with high- 
lights of our company’s approaches to the subject during 
the past 15 years might suffice. 

We are all familiar with the general cost component 
references to material, labor and overhead, but know 
that in our industry where products and cuts in our mas- 
ter lists number in the thousands (2,068 for Oscar 
Mayer) the details to consider can become pretty in- 
volved. Consequently, our approach to each important 
detail of cost has generally been tempered with some type 
of control check or test to improve accuracy. 

Actually, of course, no costs regardless of accuracy are 
worth much unless they are presented fast enough and 
in readily understandable form or forms to the “action” 
personnel in a company. 

Before looking at our detailed cost factors, we might 
try to restate the foregoing more specifically as follows: 

(a) Our “action” personnel are supplied, we trust, with 
current standard or average factors so they can compute, 
or the cost department can compute for them, a “test 
cost” on a moment’s notice. 

(b) Our cost department issues each week production, 
yield ‘and cost reports which serve as action and/or con- 
trol reports depending on the individual circumstances 
involved. 

Finally, these remarks are slanted towards the pork 
business and manufactured products, so let’s look at a 
few details. 

Supplies and Ingredients: In most of our costs we have 
segregated supplies, spices, etc., from raw materials, ex- 
cept that milk powder, when used, is usually considered 
part of the meat formula. The supply and spice specifi- 
cations are reviewed periodically for change in specifica- 
tion and/or change in purchase price, for use in the 
hundred-weight cost to finished product. 

Periodically a control report is made comparing supply 
costs absorbed in product costs with supply costs per 
books for the department. 

(a) Supply costs absorbed in product costs are obtained 
by multiplying production times hundredweight cost used 
for each product, which usually contains an allowance 
for “normal” percentage of waste. 

(b) Total supply cost per books for the department 
consists of opening inventory, plus requisitions and direct 
purchases, less closing inventory. 

A large variation would indicate improper allowance 
for “normal” waste, an error in departmental accounting, 
or improper hundredweight computation of supply cost, 
all of which would be subject to investigation. 

Casings: Whereas casing are a supply item, they have 
usually been shown separately due to their importance, 
whether natural or artificial. The “stuffing” capacity of 
the casing is important in this case accurately to convert 
the casing cost to a cost per hundredweight of finished 
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product. Accordingly, the standard stuffing capacity for 
each size casing is determined by the product control de- 
partment. Using current market value, a per hundred- 
weight casing cost is determined for each product. 

Because of the dollar amount involved, a periodic com- 
parison report is prepared similar to the report for other 
supplies. 

Productive Labor: Accurate labor costs by products 
have become constantly more involved in the last 12 
years, especially with the seemingly annual extension of 
fringe benefits. We have tried wherever possible to treat 
these items as direct costs rather than overhead items. 

About 15 years ago we took our industrial engineering 
department’s operational time standards, used by them 
to compute an operator’s or group’s efficiency, and set up 
work sheets for various products, listing: 

(a) The standard time for each labor operation in- 
volved in producing that product; 

(b) The latest per cent of efficiency obtained in each 
operation ; 

(c) The unit of measure used by the industrial engi- 
neering department, and 

(d) The conversion factor necessary to convert the 
foregoing to a cost per hundred pounds of finished 
product. 

At that time about the only additional items that were 
added on a percentage basis as productive labor were 
cleanup, foreman supervision, and overtime penalty. 

The accuracy of the foregoing was tested on an overall 
departmental basis periodically the same as for supplies: 

(a) Production of each product times product labor 
cost would give total labor costs absorbed in product costs 
for a department compared with 

(b) departmental labor cost from payroll labor dis- 
tribution. 

The above practice has been continued and we trust 
improved upon. However, with the increase in fringe 
benefits, with which most of us have to contend, items 
such as social security taxes, vacations, sick leave, work- 
men’s compensation, change of clothing time, idle holiday 
pay, various group insurances, etc., formerly classified as 
overhead, have been reclassified as* part of productive 
labor in production departments and included on a per- 
centage basis as their importance or impact increased. 

Materials: In our industry materials require proper 
thought, especially from aspects of usage, yield, rework 
and price. 

Wherever practicable our product control department 
has established material usage specifications for products 
in each department. Where such specifications involve 
usage, a periodic control practice has been to compare for 
each raw material— 

(a) total usage called for by specifications with 

(b) total actual usage obtained by adding opening in- 
ventory plus purchases or transfers in, less closing in- 
ventory. 

As to yields, most of these are computed on a daily 
basis, although some may even be computed on a lot or 
batch basis. Here again the product control department 
establishes standard yields and there is a constant check 
of actual against both standard and recent actual yields. 

As to “rework,” it was obvious years ago in sausage and 
canned meat products that a simple way to show a high 
yield was to throw in unreported rework. Accordingly, 
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TEA, LUNCHEON and miniature grand opera at the famous 
Kungsholm restaurant, interspersed with shopping, visiting and 
sight-seeing, kept the ladies busy during the convention. 


our management has constantly watched the quantity re- 
ported of “cut items” and “rework” and compared them 
with the “rework” called for to be used in respective spec- 
ifications. This information is furnished in a report pre- 
pared weekly showing percentage of “rework” by prod- 
ucts and the resulting dollar loss. 

Rework” thus reported is reconciled periodically with 
“rework” used per formula after considering opening- 
closing inventories of “rework.” 

As to prices, there must be consistent treatment as to 
the pricing policy in both inter-departmental transfers for 
book purposes and material prices for product cost pur- 
poses. Otherwise, any attempt to reconcile the results of 
product costing with departmental records is futile. 

Overheads: About 12 years ago we discontinued add- 
ing an overhead allocation factor into our product costs. 
We have continued to make such allocations for our de- 
partmentalized results, but on rather arbitrary bases. 
They serve mainly as a guide because we have watched 
our products and departments for the gross margin after 
out-of-pocket expense they bring into the business. This 
may also explain why the fringe benefits described above 
have been classified in productive labor. 

Reporting: Finally, assuming that we have been com- 
puting accurate detailed product costs, it is obvious that 
these cost data must be submitted to the “action” per- 
sonnel promptly, in form usable and understandable to 
them. As to what form is best, I envy the regulated 
enterprises, such as utilities and railroads, where at least 
to an outsider data seems to remain pretty much the same 
year after year, because in our company there is always 
something which necessitates some change in our think- 
ing or spurs us on to “find that better way.” 

In addition to detail cost data we have through the 
years given considerable thought and, we trust, con- 
stantly improved summary information for company off- 
cers. We have tried to report important summary data 
on either a daily or weekly basis as to production, yields, 
margins, etc., depending on management emphasis. 

The advent of consumer packaging has certainly added 
to the need for accurate detailed data. 

At each of our plants the local cost accountant sits in 
as a member of the local price list committee. His job 
is to highlight or point out specific products or product 
categories needing correction from either a production, 
yield, cost, or margin aspect. 
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STUDY IN FACIAL expressions is provided by youth panel, 
which addressed Monday morning general session. Shown 
(I. to r.) are: Chris Finkbeiner, president, Little Rock Pack- 
ing Co., who served as moderator; A. D. Griffith, president, 
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Southland Provision Co.; Richard Rath, assistant vice presi- 
dent, The Rath Packing Co., and Joseph C. Jordan, general 
manager, Jordan's Ready-to-Eat Meats, Inc. Finkbeiner inter- 
spersed the discussion with witty commentary. 


Youth Has Say at First General Session 


A Challenge to Young Men 


H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cincin- 
nati, was chairman of the general 
session on youth. From the view- 
point of a veteran, he made the fol- 
lowing remarks: 





H. H. MEYER 


NOTICE in the program that someone with a deft 

pen has composed the thought that H. H. Meyer 

will draw upon his wide experience in the meat 
packing industry to emphasize the tremendous oppor- 
tunity offered by the industry for young men with 
creative imagination, healthy enterprise, initiative, ag- 
eressiveness, and zeal for success. 

Well, it’s obvious that I am a kid no longer, but | 
must say that just being asked to appear on a program 
entitled “Youth Looks ‘Toward the Future” has made me 
feel at least 11 years younger. 

However, as to my 29 years in the meat packing 
industry, I don’t know how broad they’ve been but | 
can say quite truthfully that P’ve enjoyed them and | 
wouldn’t exchange them for a career in any othe: 
industry or business. 

“My subject this morning is “Youth Looks ‘Toward 
the Future” and in this connection I am going to add. 
“and don’t build gold fences around your plants and 
the territories in which you sell.” I shall explain this 
caution a little more fully later. 

Yes, friends and young men of this panel, I am 
genuinely proud of the industry of which our company 
and I are a part—the meat packing industry—which 
provides an indispensable and efficient service to the 
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H. H. Meyer, president of the: 


producer of livestock and to the consuming public! 

I have the highest regard for the privilege of asso- 
ciating with the fine men who are a part of this industry. 

I have a very profound respect for our wonderful 
trade association, the American Meat Institute, and its 
staff of excellent talent, as well as for the American Meat 
Institute Foundation and its staff. 

I am most proud of this industry for its wonderful 
aid to our country in time of war. World War IT and 
the outstanding job the industry did in the war effort 
are still fresh in our memories. 

I am amazed at the terrific job this industry has done 
in slaughtering, processing, and selling. Consider, for 
example, the year 1944 with the total federally inspected 
slaughter of 73,000,000 hogs, and then compare it with 
the year 1946, with a slaughter of only 42,000,000. Think 
of the variation in slaughtering operations, from 73.- 
000,000 in one year to 46,000,000 hogs only two vears 
later. 

It must be a pretty stout-hearted industry to be able 
to endure such wide fluctuations in volume. 

We must also recognize the great number of products 
and the vastly different values derived from the live- 
stock. For the consumer-—there are fresh and processed 
meats and sausage and wool and hides for clothing and 
shoes. For the physician, ligatures and glandular extracts, 
such as adrenalin, insulin, and pepsin. And, of course. 
there are many miscellaneous items such as gelatin, dog 
food, pig skins, glue, soaps, and animal feeds: all these 
make important contributions to our economy. 

Our industry is unique in that many of its processes 
are reversed. The packer starts by buying a finished 
product and breaking it into many parts, having different 
values, and finding a market for each. 

We are in reverse in our ability to control our volume. 
In this we are dependent solely upon the number of 
head and the weight of livestock coming to market. 
Nothing we can do will change that. 

Neither can we control the qualitv of our raw ma- 
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"SO THERE'LL be no complaints’ about the program, as 
Chris Finkbeiner said, everyone participated (left) by sing- 
ing "Hail, Hail, The Gang's All Here.’ Far from complain- 
ing, industry veterans leaned back (right) and gave un- 
divided attention to the young men and their ideas. 


terial; farmers decide the kinds of livestock they will 
raise and how they will feed them. Neither can we 
control the time of purchase; the farmer ships when he 
pleases and what he pleases. Regardless of what our 
needs may be, we must take the available supply and 
adjust our sales efforts from day to day to absorb sur- 
pluses of varying kinds and equalize markets during 
shortages. 

In addition to the problems of source and quality of 
our raw materials, we are confronted by another prob- 
lem, and that is to satisfy those 50,000,000 housewives, 
the consumers of our products, through the channels of 
independent food stores; chain stores; wholesale distrib- 
utors, restaurants, hotels, and institutions. We must 
please these 50,000,000 housewives, not only with the 
quality of our products, but also we must see to it that 
the products are priced in accordance with what these 
consumers are willing to pay! 

Then we must take into consideration the fact that 
our industry is highly competitive, and our products 
perishable—and here we have two more problems, which 
are of the utmost importance. 

Let’s take one of these major problems and discuss it 
in more specific detail. I am referring to the cost and 
profit problem which you young men of the industry 
must realize is a vital one. 

It may surprise you to know that 11 of 20 miscel- 
laneous low-priced pork cuts are today selling for less 
than in 1928, which was 26 years ago, and in 1941, 
which was 13 years ago. 

This is due to the poor price realization that we 
packers obtain from these low-priced cuts, selling them 
at prices which constantly produce losses for us. 

Since these low-priced items, including lard, repre- 
sent 431% per cent of the dressed hog, then the remain- 
ing 56% per cent, consisting of 10 primal cuts, must 
bear the major burden of meeting the expenses of labor, 
supplies, overhead, and provide a fair profit return. 

At the same time, these primal cuts must not be 
priced so high that they will not be salable and com- 


petitive with other food items. Here the problem of 


price fluctuations, particularly in the case of the loin 
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markets, rears its ugly head. Millions of dollars could 
be saved for our industry if these unpredictable swings 
caused by sudden over- or under-supply could be pre- 
vented or controlled in some way. 

Perhaps education for the consumer to accept frozen 
pork would be the answer. After only a few years of 
marketing, the grape juice industry has developed con- 
centrated frozen grape juice to the point where it is now 
outselling fresh grape juice that has been on the market 
for over half a century. It is certainly an interesting 
point and well worth thinking about. 

In the last five years it is claimed that over 40,000 
small independent food retailers’ stores have closed. 
Then, too, I can cite an example of a large chain which 
not so many years ago had 5,600 stores, and which today 
has only about 1,800 stores. 

In each of those 5,600 stores there was at least one 
head meat cutter with a helper, and through personal 
service and proper display of all cuts of pork, there was 
a much better chance to push items over the counter 
than there is today in the 1,800 stores which have largely 
self-service operation! 

This is especially true of the 20 low-priced cuts which 
I have previously mentioned. The larger food stores of 
today simply do not have the space or personnel to 
devote to the proper merchandising of these items which 
must be disposed of by the packer and which are whole- 
some, nutritious, and nearly always sell at appealing 
prices to the housewife. 

As I pointed out to you, 11 of these low-priced items, 
such as livers, snouts, and kidneys, are selling for less 
per pound today than in 1928 and 1941. Comparing 
1941 and 1953, we find that raw material livestock 
costs are up about 150 per cent and that labor, includ- 
ing all fringes, is up 260 per cent; while cost of all 
packaging material and dry supplies is up 210 per 
cent. At the same time, our average selling price of all 
pork products is up only 150 per cent. This is another 
direction for you to do some constructive thinking! 

Now a new trend has come into being—that of pre- 
packaging products, and with it have come additional 
costs for packaging, supplies, space, and equipment. 
Mechanization of some of our operations, such as 
sausage linking, new and faster methods of curing bacon. 
improved bacon slicers, sliced bacon package sealers, 
lard processing and packaging equipment, have helped 
materially in the past decade but there is still plenty of 
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opportunity for research and improvement. For ex- 
ample, we still pull loins by a hand knife in the same 
way we did 50 years ago. Here is another form of chal- 
lenge for young men in our industry. 

The point I am making is that our industry is con- 
stantly faced with changing conditions. To be successful 
we have to learn to adapt our operations to such changes. 
Here is where the young men in the industry can make 
a great contribution. Being more flexible and adaptable 
than some of us oldsters, they can see more quickly and 
more clearly, perhaps, than can we, the need for changes 
and can bring them about more quickly and thus make 
a prompt contribution toward better results. 

I said in the beginning that I would explain my say- 
ing, “don’t build golden fences around your plants and 
the territories in which you sell.” 

I am afraid we are building golden fences around our 
plants when we launch all these changes, including 
packaging, and then don’t sell the products for what 
they cost us. We build golden fences around our terri- 
tories when we go into them, whether with one salesman 
or ten, and continue to sell there and lose money. 

“T call them “golden fences” because golden fences 
are too costly and non-productive; remember that when 
you, as an individual packer, build a golden fence 
around your plant or around your sales territories, you 
are depriving some other packer of a profit that he 
might be making in that golden fence space of yours. 

Speaking of golden fences reminds me of a story about 
a man from Kentucky who went down to Texas to visit 
his cousin. While there the Texas cousin, being a Texan, 
could not help but pour out to the Kentucky cousin the 
wonders of Texas, its wealth in oil and gas, the beauti- 
ful ranches, wonderful cattle, etc. 

Finally, the cousin from Kentucky retorted, “Well, 
Jim, you have been telling me a lot about Texas, but 
I want you to know that we have more gold in the state 
of Kentucky. In fact, we have so much gold in Kentucky 
that we could come down here to Texas and build a 
gold fence around your whole state!” So the Texas 
cousin replied, “Well, George, you Kentuckians just 
come on down and build that gold fence around the 
the state of Texas, and if we like it, we’ll buy it!” 

Young men, here are some of the problems I have 
mentioned. While we have to live with them, we must 
work to meet the challenge of the fact that we haven't 
been able to control the supply and quality of our raw 
material. 

We can’t control the time of purchase. We can’t force 
50,000,000 housewives to buy what we have at the price 
we think we ought to get. 

We haven’t been able to avoid unpredictability in 
swings in price. 

We have a problem in that large food stores don’t 
have space or personnel to devote to proper merchan- 
dising of our products, particularly low-priced items. 

We have tremendous problems to meet in pre- 
packaging. 

We have too many operations we still do by hand. 

We don’t sell the product as well’as many of the 
buyers buy it from us. 

The panel members are representative of the able 
young men in our industry. Don’t let your youth dis- 
courage you for a minute. Remember, George Washing- 
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ton was a colonel in the army of Virginia when he 
was 21. The average age of the Continental Congress 
was 25, and there are many other outstanding examples 
of youth leadership in the history of our country, both 
past and present. In today’s business field the oppor- 
tunities for youth are unlimited. 

You young men have a job before you. It is growing 
more complex but more interesting each year. I know 
you young leaders of tomorrow will bear yourselves 
with honor. 





Public Relations Formula 


I ASSURE YOU THAT you 
have a panel of experts talking to 
you this morning. In fact, I have 
had my ego so inflated since I 
have been in this place that I don’t 
know whether I’ll be able to get 
back down to South Carolina and 
eat cornbread and grits again. 

A. D. GRIFFITH I am convinced that I am an 

expert in this business and that I 
have at least one other expert on this panel, because 
we are the only two fellows I have run into at this 
whole convention that admit they are making money 
out of the meat business. 

I think I am pretty well qualified to talk to you 
fellows this morning about something that might be 
able to help all of us, and they gave me a high-sound- 
ing sort of subject here to talk about. I am going to 
talk about public relations. 

You can’t tell in this business, or any business, with 
which you may come in contact, what direct relation 
or reflection it might have on you and your business 
and your associates. 

Public relations is high-sounding, but it is quite 
simple. It is the simple process of getting yourself and 
your company liked and received. 

You remember when you were a boy, you went out 
to dine somewhere and probably the last thing you were 
told when you left the house was this, “Son, put on your 
company manners now and behave yourself.” 

That is how, as a boy, you went about getting your- 
self liked and that is what public relations amounts to. 
It is not a function of any one department in the busi- 
ness. It is a function that is carried out by every mem- 
ber of your organization, regardless of whether you are 
John Holmes of Swift or Chris Finkbeiner of the Little 
Rock Packing Co. It is the same process. 

You can’t confine it to one department. You can’t 
wrap it up in one individual. It is the system of get- 
ting yourself liked and received. 

I called a packer at one time and asked him if I 
could come and visit with him. It took him 20 minutes 
to make up his mind whether I could come and visit 
him or not. I didn’t ask to go into his plant, I just 
wanted to go to his office. I had heard he was a good 
fellow and knew a lot about the industry. He lived a 
long way from my place of business. Finally, he asked 
me to come around, after taking some 20 minutes to 
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decide whether I could be his guest. When I arrived 
I sat in his office and waited for an hour and a half 
for the gentleman. He taught me a lesson; I will never 
wait an hour and a half for anybody any more. 

That fellow didn’t do a job. He didn’t do any job 
at all, so to speak, as far as getting himself liked or his 
business. He got off to a bad start. 

That is the way it is in your business and my busi- 
ness. You never know who you are going to see. A 
company in this business must be a part of its local 
community, regardless of how big it is, and, while being 
a part of that local community, must keep in mind the 
respect that it should bear towards its local citizens and 
its local clientele. It should not forget the traditions of 
that community. In other words, it should wrap itself 
up as an integral part of the community in which it 
does business. 

It is nice to see a company that is proud, after having 
made itself a part of the community, but it is a whole 
lot nicer to see a company that is humbly proud of being 
a part of the community. 

Soon after the Athenians whipped the Persian fleet 
in 480 B.C., the admiral that did all the fighting was 
approached by a citizen on the street and was con- 
gratulated as being the most powerful man in the world. 
He said, “No, you are wrong. I am not the most power- 
ful man in the world. This little boy, my son, who is 
standing at my feet, is the most powerful man in the 
world.” He said, “I will tell you why, because my 
wife rules me and this little boy rules my wife, and so 
to him goes the credit of being the most powerful man 
in the world.” 

Any forward-looking company realizes, gentlemen, 
that tomorrow’s customers are the children of today. 
Today’s disinterested citizens may be the biggest booster 
of your company tomorrow. 

A corporation has a private life. It is not a matter of 
its culture of money, but its culture of men. In our 
company, we have placed emphasis upon the relation- 
ship between our employes, our customers and our live- 
stock producers. It goes without saying that all of our 
employes can look forward to a congenial happy life 
because we want them to be a part of a company where 
they are appreciated and wanted and respected. It goes 
without saying that they can look forward to vacations, 
insurance benefits and a profit-sharing and bonus and 
retirement plan. We have taken up the interest of the 
livestock farmer because in doing so we know that we 
help ourselves. 

At one time we had a program of producing a meat 
type hog. In fact, we named him the meat type hog. 
There are a lot of them, but we named one. And we 
went to work producing this meat type hog to get rid 
of cob rollers. How many of you fellows know what a 
cob roller is? That is the little, short pig, we had 50 
years ago, that weighed 185 lbs. You could never get 
him over that weight and as he walked around along 
the ground he would walk over a cob and roll on his 
belly. 

We decided we wanted to get rid of cob rollers and 
produce better hogs. We sold these hogs throughout the 
country and they had a wonderful acceptance. We 
couldn’t keep enough boars, and I believe as a direct 
result of that program, we are benefitted today with 
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good hogs, well-bred and produced by people who 
realize that someone was trying to help them in their 
business and in our business. 

My time is up. We will get a chance to talk a little 
more among ourselves, but I want to remind you of this: 
Around every business there stands a personality. In 
every department, there stands a personality and into 
that personality and from that personality, there comes 
one of the most vital parts of our business. That is 
selling yourself and your company to the folks that you 
work with, the customers that you serve and the out- 
side public you talk to. You are confronted with the 
task of getting good young men in this business. Well, 
just look at this panel. Most of these fellows got here 
because they were bred into the meat packing business. 
You either get them from one of two sources, you get 
them bred into the business or you get a fellow that 
has really got some sense, graduated up from a sausage 
maker or beef boner or butcher and who gets to the top. 

It is a bloody thing when you look at this meat busi- 
ness from the outside. I have had a number of young 
men tell me that. It is an unromantic and unattractive 
sort of business. It is unromantic and unattractive be- 
cause we have failed to sell it. We have failed to sell 
it to ourselves and the outside world. We have failed 
to sell it to you men coming out of college. 

We have got a selling job to do and this job of public 
relations boils down to just that. It is a job of selling. 





Research and Earnings 


TROUBLE IS NOT NEW to 
the meat industry! 

We have faced and will continue 
to face a challenge to our profit- 
making ability. I am convinced that 
more technical research can play 
an important part in improving our 
-arnings. 

The Harvard Business School 
made a study on research expenditures in 1953. It 
found that the average food manufacturer spent 0.3 per 
cent of gross sales on research. As you might expect, the 
smaller companies spent even a greater percentage, up 
to 1 per cent or above, with the larger companies slightly 
below the average. 

The speaker feels that every member of the Institute 
should review his own dollar expenditure in terms of 
this 0.3 per cent gross sales. 

Money is only part of the problem. I am also con- 
vinced that top management, particularly in the market- 
ing end of our business, is not giving the attention or 
the support technical research needs. Top management 
should assure themselves that the bulk of their research 
budget is being spent in areas of maximum return. 

There seems to be a lack of complete understanding 
on the place of technical research in our industry. Ap- 
plied research is nothing more than taking technical 
information available today and using a scientific atti- 
tude to apply this to current processing and production 
problems. We must also understand that in many, many 
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areas of our business, we do not have that basic data, 
and so must rely on other sources to accomplish this 
work, 

There is an obvious risk in this more basic type of 
research in that the time intervals are longer and the 
chances of tangible success are less. However, as almost 
every research man knows, this basic knowledge is the 
very life-blood of a technical research program. 

The status of basic technical knowledge in our own 
industry is ridiculously small. We have failed to show 
interest and to use our influence in establishing proper 
meat research programs in our colleges and universities. 
Many of our state institutions, even in the midwest, do 
not have adequate meat laboratories, and very few of 
them have programs in food technology and graduate 
opportunities for meat research. 

In my own state of Iowa, during the last year we have 
just graduated the first two students with a doctor's 
degree in biochemistry, with a major in meat. This would 
seem to point out to me the crying need for our support 
for these institutions. 

The fine work of the American Meat Institute Founda- 
tion was only begun a few years ago; and although it 
has produced tangible results in many fields, the AMIF 
is still in need of our support. There is a definite lack 
of interchange of information between the member com- 
panies and the Foundation. We have refused fully to 
utilize the knowledge and the skills available to us at 
the Institute. We should all do our best to enlarge the 
facilities and the scope of the work of our own Founda- 
tion. 

I would like to cite just a few of the major opportu- 
nities or profitable areas for basic research. Today we 
have very little published data pertaining to the tender- 
ness of meat itself. We do not even understand why 
one animal is tough and one animal is tender, or the 
mechanism which causes same. We do not understand 
the variations in meat itself, due to breeding and nutri- 
tion. 

We do not understand the basic mechanism involved 
in the curing and color formation in meat. 

We still have an appalling problem in livestock nutri- 
tion and disease. 

It is a sad story to relate that 30 per cent of the pigs 
born alive and 25 per cent of the calves born alive never 
reach market. We certainly have broad fields of oppor- 
tunity in veterinary and nutritional research. Just think 
of the approximate 30 per cent loss of all our market 
animals during the production period! 

We are approximately 20 years behind the dairy indus- 
try in knowledge of flavor production in all our processed 
meats. 

Can we say that research costs too much? The appall- 
ing loss in livestock alone should be dollars sufficient to 
support this program. The losses the industry has in- 
curred by the domination of the shortening market by 
vegetable oils, the loss of our tallow and inedible greases 
to synthetic soaps, and the gains that have been made by 
the poultry and fish industry should certainly support 
additional research. 

There is also an unlimited opportunity for applied 
research. I am also convinced that any packer, no mat- 
ter how small, cannot afford not to carry on some mod- 
est program of applied research. This may take the form 
of only one or two technical men who might share their 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT? 
Buildice models Patte 
Prebel and Pixie Blake ad- 
mire the handsome dummy 
dressed in protective garb 
at the AMI safety exhibit. 
However, even a_ plastic 
man isn't impervious to 
such pretties, agree AMI 
staff members as they 
hustle him horizontally out 
of the hall. 


applied research duties with other company activities. 
We must take the art out of our industry and replace 
it with science. We should not lose sight of the fact that 
we are dealing with an unusually difficult raw material. 
Even so, the more difficult, the greater the opportunity. 
Our lack of scientific understanding of our meat prod- 


ucts has contributed to non-uniformity at the marketing 


level. Applied research has a great contribution to make 
to product or quality control. Our friends, Oscar Mayer 
& Co., have led the way to the use of science in develop- 
ing their product control program. 

Applied research has a great contribution also to make 
in the development of new process methods and equip- 
ment. We have been too well satisfied with our tradi- 
tional equipment, which is not only inefficient, but ex- 
tremely difficult from the basis of sanitation. 

I wonder whether we as an industry have given om 
equipment supplier satisfactory support in view of the 
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necessary risks involved in developing new equipment? 
1 wonder if we have not been too hard on our suppliers 
and whether we should not agree that they deserve a 
fair return on the risks they take in this development. 

I am thoroughly convinced that research may be put 
on a budgetary basis. This not only means an annual 
budget, but can mean a reasonable effort at budgeting 
individual research projects. The preliminary work 
might often be done before such a budget could be 
made, and many times these budgets may have to be 
changed and increased. 

However, I feel that management can expect defi- 
nite economic returns from an appropriate capital ex- 
penditure. I do not mean that budgeting or supervising 
technical research is simple, but cannot see how it is 
too much different than creative work in many other 
areas of our business. 

Again I feel that technical research can make a large 
contribution to the earnings of the meat packing indus- 
try. I feel that the scientific attitude and creativeness of 
research could well be applied to all phases of our busi- 
ness—-to marketing problems, to production problems 
and to organizational problems—not only in technical 
research. We must increase the creative attitude through- 
out our entire organization if we are to improve the posi- 
tion of our own companies in our industry. 





Enthusiasm Is Key to Sales 


I WOULD LIKE TO DIRECT 
my talk to problems of sales and to 
give my own ideas and impressions 
of not only the opportunity for 
young men in this field but also the 
problems that they must face. 

Being first and foremost a sausage 
manufacturer, my comments will 
bear directly on sausage sales. 

“Nothing great is ever achieved 
without enthusiasm.” 

Gentlemen, therein lies the opportunity for youth. Not 
only in the manufacture and sale of sausage products, 
but in any business of any type in the United States today. 

The opportunity is there because there is need of 
young, enthusiastic men in business today. 






J.C. JORDAN 


I say young because it is the inherent nature of young 
men with ability; and I repeat, ability; to bring us fresh 
ideas and also the enthusiasm to make these ideas suc- 
cessful. 

“Nothing great is ever achieved without enthusiasm.” 

My first introduction to this phrase was on our sales- 
men’s bulletin board in 1948 while I was a route salesman 
for my father, Joseph Jordan. The reminder is still on 
that board, but what I think is even more important is 
that I also have it posted in my own office. 

This, I believe, will have more effect on the future 
erowth of our company’s ready-to-eat meats, since en- 
thusiasm must start at the top and work down through 
the entire organization. 

There is no magic formula for achieving enthusiasm 
in your organization since it is a psychological thing and 
to achieve it you must personally be somewhat of a psy- 
chologist. This we can achieve by making a habit of 
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saying to ourselves, “What would I be thinking now if 
I were in his shoes?” 

You have often heard the expression, “People will fight 
for freedom, but they won’t vote to maintain it.” We 
must remember that men act on their emotions. When 
profoundly stirred, they will fight. 

We saw many examples of this during the last war. 

Men’s emotions were brought to such a pitch that they 
would go into the field of battle to almost certain death 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

Then, just as now, in the field of sales a man must be 
given an enemy to conquer, a goal to achieve, a quota 
to make. 

The customer is the enemy that must be conquered, a 
sale to every customer is the goal he must achieve and 
a predetermined total of sales is the quota he must make. 

I have three rules that I have used and which have 
been helpful to me in dealing with not only my salesmen, 
but all my employes, and they may be of some help to 
other young men my age in managerial positions. 

1. Demand and command their respect. 

2. Appeal to their emotions. 

3. Work with them. 

Methods of demanding and commanding respect are a 
subject that could consume hours of discussion, but I 
think the simplest way of achieving this end is to do 
just as it says— 

Demand respect from all and let them know that there 
can be but one “boss” in the organization and that you 
are it. This can be difficult for younger men since some 
of their employes will be perhaps twice their age. We 
should stick to this policy, however, and turn this disad- 
vantage to an advantage by constantly reminding them 
that it’s their bread and butter we’re working for as well 
as our own. By putting it in this light we will also com- 
mand respect. 

To get that extra effort from a man or to get him out 
of a slump, appealing to his emotions is one of the most 
effective weapons we possess. 

Here we use the psychology of the high school or col- 
lege football coach in getting his players to “Go out 
there and fight for their dear old Alma Mater.” 

Here we have a perfect example of “Nothing great is 
ever achieved with enthusiasm.” 

Every football coach realizes, as should we, that one 
of his greatest pitfalls is letting his team get into a slump, 
or not having them “up” for the game that is ahead. 

This is when we must appeal to their emotions. 

We should give each man, individually, a challenge, a 
goal to achieve, a quota to make and then tell him that 
he is going to do it. Point out the benefits to him and tell 
him that we expect more from him than the other men. 
We should always try to remember that mass meetings 
educate and stimulate but for real effect we should talk 
to them alone. 

Working with our men is one of the most effective ways 
of educating and building morale in our organizations. 
There, again, we should put ourselves in the other man’s 
shoes. 

I had a very interesting example of this happen about 
four years ago. Unannounced one Monday morning I 
climbed into the cab of one of our peddler trucks. I told 
the salesman that I was going to ride with him the next 
two days and that I was going to sell 50 pieces of corned 
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beef loaf for him. (Thank God for little favors for I sold 
57 pieces during those two days I spent covering the 
route with the salesman.) 

The following Thursday and Friday in covering the 
same route he sold 72 pieces! On receipt of this news, 
I immediately congratulated the man and asked him how 
he ever did it. 

He said, “Oh, it was easy. I told them that if I sold 
more corned beef loaves than you did that you would buy 
me a new Cadillac convertible! They all laughed but 
they all bought.” 

That’s real enthusiasm. 

That salesman is now manager of our Augusta Pro- 
vision Co. in Augusta, Maine, a branch, by the way, 
which last year purchased from us over 500,000 Ibs. of 
cooked meats. A perfect example of the results of youth- 
ful ability and enthusiasm. (However, this man is still 
driving a Buick.) 

As I said earlier, enthusiasm must start at the top and 
work down through the entire organization. I stopped 
too soon there in my remarks as it carries on even further. 

I’d like to cite an example, if I may: 

Last February, we ran a promotion on a package of 
eight baby frankfurters and eight miniature hot dog rolls. 
This package was made to sell at retail for 39c. 

The first day we gave each of our route men 200 pack- 
ages. The results of their first day’s sales, I must admit, 
were horrible, and we immediately pulled them off the 
trucks. 

I spent the next three days wondering what was wrong 
when on Thursday night it came to me. I was reading 
the grocery ads in our local newspaper and saw nothing 
but—‘“Back to Prewar Prices” — “Down X Cents From 
A Year Ago” — “Happy Days Are Here Again.” We 
needed a gimmick. 

Since we had eight baby franks and eight rolls in each 
package and it sold for 39c, each hot dog cost Mrs. Con- 
sumer 5c. We had it — The 5c Hot Dog! 

We immediately had TV ads drawn up, posters print- 
ed, newspaper advertisements run and we really were 
in business. 

The salesmen couldn’t get out fast enough the next 
Monday morning. Their battle cry was “Back to the 
good old days! Jordan is bringing back the 5c hot dog.” 
They were enthusiastic about the product and this en- 
thusiasm paid off. 

This was to have been a one-week promotion but we 
were forced to extend it for two weeks because of back 
orders. We sold 22,000 packages or 11,000 Ibs. of these 
baby franks during the promotion. 

I cite this example, gentlemen, to point out that I had 
fallen down initially in my efforts to enthuse them with 
the merits of this package and therefore they could not 
sell it to the grocer. Once they were actually sold on it 
themselves, with a psychological gimmick, they needed 
no prodding. 

In business today as in the days of our ancestors, we 
must either progress or decline. The old adage still holds 
true that “Everyone wants to be with a winner.” For 
this reason we need a constant supply of fresh, new ideas. 
Otherwise our business or any business, will become 
stagnant and die. 

Our best source of supply for these ideas is in young 
men. Older men, while certainly wiser in many, many 
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ways, are too apt to be complacent. Having been 
“through the mill” they are prone to say, “it’s a good 
idea, but it’s impractical,” or, “it’s been tried before and 
didn’t work,” or, “what do we need it for? We’re doing 
a good business.” 

This reminds me of the man that left his job in the 
patent office a century ago because everything worth in- 
venting had already been invented. 

We must, of course, be very careful in selecting these 
men just as we should be about selecting any man coming 
into our employ. 

There is an over abundance of young men today com- 
ing into the business world with a misconception as to 
“what makes the world go round.” They have had too 
little practical business experience while gaining their 
educations and think of our world of business as being 
full of lush offices and push button controls as seen in so 
many Hollywood productions. 

I have heard so many young men say (and I’m sure 
you've heard it, too), “I’m leaving this town and heading 
for such and such a city. There’s no opportunity for me 
here.” They’re living in a dream world of their own 
imagination and are groping for something that they will 
never find. 

We all realize that the white collar worker is practically 
nonexistent in the meat business. Little did these young 
men realize that they would be confronted with wet 
pickle cellars, the monotony of the linking bench, the 
heat of the smoking and cooking room, those heavy sides 
of beef or those long hours on the road away from home 
and family. 

Of these men we must beware! Young or old, they 
will breed complacency and will take away the very life 
blood of our business! 

In the few minutes that I have had to talk, I have tried 
to point out not only the opportunity for young men in 
the meat business but also the advantages to any meat 
packing concern in employing them. Particularly in the 
sales department. 

In summation, I would like to say: 

Young men will make mistakes, it’s true, but in full 
knowledge that I am being repetitious, I say again— 

“Nothing great is ever achieved without enthusiasm.” 


HE MERICAN 


Modern packaging «in, 
Oa well-made onc boy 


COLD STERILIZATION of meat is discussed at one of the American 
Meat Institute Foundation exhibits by Jack Hanley, biochemist of 
Kingan Inc., and D. M. Doty of the Foundation. 
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Chairman Sees New 


Industry Emerging 


H. H. Corey, AMI board 
chairman and president 
of Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 





S I have tried to think about what to say in the 

opening remarks to this forty-ninth annual meet- 

ing of the meat industry of America, and have 
dug into the general facts and philosophy of our busi- 
ness, yours and mine, I passed through a phase of per- 
plexity and discouragement, and in particular of dis- 
satisfaction with the year ended. But I passed through 
this phase and ended vastly encouraged and with a 
feeling of pride. 

I have come to the later feeling because of the in- 
herent strength of the meat packing industry, and be- 
cause I see signs of a changing packing industry, a new 
industry in the making. 

Indeed, I suspect that the next ten years are going 
to see remarkable progress in our industry. The change 
has been under way for some time, but I don’t know 
whether anyone has recognized and identified it. 

It is the transition of the packinghouse from a supplier 
of green meat at the whims of the changing market to 
an independent industry. 

Independent because it is based on public demand for 
manufactured products with the packer’s name and 
reputation guaranteeing satisfaction with them. 

An independent industry, demanding and able to in- 
sist on a respectable margin of profit—fair to and in the 
best interest of the consumer. 

Indeed, I suspect that the next decade can be the 
brightest in the history of the packinghouse industry. 

There is nothing wrong about our having been provi- 
sion houses, pork and beef houses, and not manufac- 
turers of food purchased by the ultimate consumer, whose 
demand we own by reputation. 
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There was a time when the only kind of livestock 
marketing was consignment marketing; when hogs and 
cattle were concentrated at the markets distant from the 
farms in seasonal and chronic over-supplies; when the 
packinghouse made its money dn inventory. 

It was natural then that the business should have been 
conducted as a bulk product industry, looking for its 
profits through inventories. 

That type of operation may have been on the way out 
decades back, but it persisted and was encouraged dur- 
ing the last 20 years by an advancing market. 

Its out-of-dateness was obscured by the persisting in- 
flation of the last 20 years. 

But, barring another war, we are in a new period when 
many circumstances are combining to lessen the frequent 
and abrupt changes of price for meat products. We have 
entered a period when it may become possible for a very 
large, diversified segment of packinghouse products to 
demand, by virtue of better value to the consumer, a 
selling price well above the average market price of raw 
material that went into their manufacture. 

Sometimes, price changes in the market of the raw 
material may be severe enough and of long trend charac- 
ter enough to compel a change in the sale price of the 
finished product. But mostly the highs and lows of raw 
material costs will be leveled out and the sale price will 
stay where it is. 

The retailer will like it; he will enjoy more time spent 
in operating his business, and Jess concern with the price 
reduction that he so dearly fights for now, not so much 
that he wants it, but out of fear that his competitor may 
be getting it. 

A concession below what the price ought to be by a 
packer merely confirms in the mind of the buyer that 
he must endeavor all the more to manipulate the seller 
in the future. 

We make price pressure by yielding to it! 

In this situation lies the explanation of our unsatis- 
factory margins. 

The way out is not so much the stiffening of our char- 
acter because that has to be a concerted thing to do 
much good, and it is impossible to get concert of action 
in our business—the way out is in becoming merchan- 
dizers and manufacturers and owners of food reputations. 
Thus we have an alternative to accepting the low bid; 
we can sell it ourselves in a thousand packages instead 
of one, in the self-service counters of our customers, and 
there because the public demands them there. 

Now, this doesn’t take concerted action so much as it 
does leadership and resourcefulness and selling ability by 
a large number of individual packing companies, each on 
its own, meeting the challenge of this competitive food 
world of ours. 

The rest will follow; they'll have to! 

The end result will be more people advertising meat 
in more attractive forms, with proprietary names, with 
brand names that live up to their lively claims; more 
people eating meat; better margins, better advertising, 
better dividends and a prouder industry. 

I haven’t subscribed to the statistic that, no matter 
what, people spend a constant percentage of their income 
each year for meat. Interesting if true, but not necessarily 
true, at least not in the future. 

People obviously have changed the money they spend 
for pork in relation to the money that they spend for 
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beef. They are spending more for the young chickens, 
the frozen fryers. They are spending more for fish. It 
may be that the body will accept only so much meat 
protein, but there are several forms of that protein that 
our particular packinghouse is not engaged in selling. 

We’re interested in selling beef, pork and lamb, and 
veal, and we have to sell more of it in consumer pack- 
ages in order to have margins of profit visible to the 
human eye, without a microscope. 

In protesting against our position in the United States 
of being the smallest margin industry in the nation, we 
should realize that we are about the only industry left 
which still relies upon the pioneer method of bulk sales 
of product. 

The flour millers, like the meat packers, started with 
the bulk business and sold their flour by the barrel. Their 
profit margin on bulk sales was always dangerously nar- 
row, and still is. But the millers did something about it. 

With flour as a base, they developed a multitude of 
breakfast foods, mixes of every description—all sold in 
consumer packages. Today they merchandise their flour 
in 2, 5 and 10-lb. sacks. Consumer size packages, branded 
merchandise, backed by consistent advertising, now pro- 
duce a respectable profit for the millers. 

Many manufacturers of food under brand names do 
not change their sale prices year in and year out. 

How much easier on the retailer? He is rid of the idea 
that somebody else is buying cheaper. He will be able 
to do the job he knows best—selling and merchandising. 
How much easier on the housewife? She doesn’t stay 
away from the product for fear of buying when it is 
high and failing to buy when it is low. 

And how much easier on the manufacturer! 

But what if the buyer won’t buy? 

Well, the consumer has got to come in and insist. 

The manufactured product has got to be so good that 
it merits advertising. If the advertising is done, the re- 
tail operator will have the product. 

I said at the beginning I was encouraged by thinking 
through on our problems, partly because of the changes 
I can see taking place in the industry in the transition 
from pork and beef houses to the manufacturer of identi- 
fied merchandise; and also I said because of the inherent 
strength of the packinghouse. 

It is only pushed around in price because it has been 
confused. It learned the packinghouse business one way 
and now must learn a new way. It had no sooner got 
started on learning a way adjusted to modern conditions 
than through the agency of a couple of wars, the old 
inventory style of operation paid off. 

Not so much, really; the inventory profits haven’t been 
so much after all, but enough to restore the old gleam 
in the eye. 

My point now is that the packinghouse business is 
too inherently strong to be pushed around by buying 
pressures, no matter how skillful. We are an extremely 
useful and necessary business. Our customers need us. 
There is no known substitute for us. We are not living 
up to our rights. 

If we have pride in ourselves and the strength that our 
position intended to give us, we should not be plagued 
by demands for guaranteed sales, cash discounts, adver- 
tising allowances and special deals. Rather, it is our 
proper obligation to provide the demand which moves 
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our products off the shelves and counters of our cus- 
tomers. 

I deplore the necessity, if necessity it is, to engage in 
private labeling of product. It is perhaps an opportunity 
to some who feel otherwise not able to keep pace in the 
competition, but it throws away the chance to build up 
consumer demand for one’s own brand name. It permits 
the retailer to take over one’s role, to fill the vacuum 
created by one’s clinging to the unenergetic role of sell- 
ing only bulk unidentified merchandise. 

Bulk product cannot be merchandised to the advan- 
tage of any particular packer any place along the line. 

The transition that is taking place isn’t a sharp transi- 
tion, of course. It has been under way for some time. 
Even so, the particular time is now, I think, because so 
many things are setting the stage for it. 

The canning of meats by the industry was one of the 
earliest and is the most pronounced single step so far 
in the transition. This was a most important step because 
it removed the ceiling of perishability that always has 
hung low over our business and which has been at the 
heart of our vulnerability to price pressures. 

But out of packinghouse habit, the price of canned 
meats is too closely related to the day’s provision market. 
The price ought to be more of the ideal I’ve been 
talking about, good for a year, and at a level which will 
permit the ups and downs going on underneath it. There 
is no good reason, except habit, for the price of canned 
luncheon meat to quiver every time the price of a green 
picnic moves up or down. 

The canned meats, as a matter of fact, provide us a 
first opportunity in effecting the transition I’ve been 
talking about. 

Wrapped up in this whole idea, though I don’t know 
just where to hitch it in to the thought, is that in our 
new conduct of our business, we should greatly reduce 
the size of our inventories. 

There is no need today for the large inventories of 
the past; in the first place, there is no similar hope year 
upon year of value increase; in the second place, the live- 
stock are coming along now in less violent swings. Then 
too, process improvements have lessened inventory re- 
quirements. 

We are inclined to say we must have inventories for 
our requirements when what we mean is that we must 
have inventories for speculation. 

At one time I referred to circumstances that were as- 
sisting the packinghouse industry in its change in char- 
acter. 

I had in mind an even flow of hogs to market the 
year around. In pioneer days in the northern half of the 
United States pigs were all farrowed in the spring in 
April, May and June; that made them come to market 
at one time. They were shipped off the farms, consigned 
to distant markets, and they arrived there in a succession 
of gluts and famines. 

Next the situation was leveled off somewhat by far- 
rowings twice a year. Then high price in times of short- 
age caused some early farrowing which relieved the 
August shortage a little bit. 

But now the transformation of horse barn into pig 
farrowing house, the heated hog house, the brooders 
which keep the new pigs warm, the creep feeds and good 
rations that get a pig ready for market in six months, the 
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HEAVY, HEAVY HUNG this unusual display of dry sausage over the heads of conventioneers who visited the 
exhibit of the Institute's natural casings committee during the annual meeting. How many of the kinds of dry 





sausage shown can you identify? We'll start you out: Milano salami, mortadella, cervelat..... 


early weanings that lead to more farrowings, the gradual 
extension of the idea of multiple farrowing, all these 
things are working to reduce the old gluts whereby the 
inventories were picked up cheap; all these things are 
providing a basis for a more stable pricing of manufac- 
tured packer items. 

On the selling side, the modern refrigerated counter 
of itself has struck a blow for the packer, if he wishes to 
take advantage of it—a blow for liberty, as Jack Garner 
used to say. An opportunity to place one’s name on the 
package in the self-service counter is a chance to become 
less vulnerable to price pushing around. 

The packer earns this independence because he works 
with the farmer. He is the man, above all, to take the 
message to the farmer as to what the consumer wants 
in a pig and a steer. The modern meat type hog is the 
packer’s phrase which the pig producer is adopting. 

There is no substitute for the packer who is a real 
connecting link between producer and consumer. 

He should not abdicate the doing of this responsible job. 

The first retail store food chains in this country were 
products of pioneering imagination and courage. They 
rose to great heights quickly in comparison with the 
traditional individual owner-operated store. 

Indeed, they stood out like mountains from the plain. 
They bought in such great volume, comparatively speak- 
ing, that they asked for and received discount prices. 
Moreover, they supported their right to price preferential 
treatment by disposing of surpluses, in several instances 
surpluses which threatened general national price stability 
on certain farm products. 

But these unusual giant retail stores have ceased to be 
unusual. Today they are the rule. The growth not only 
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of chains but of associations and of groups of jobber 
sponsored stores has been steadily on the increase and is 
still on the increase. Today these multiple-store buyers 
provide the outlet for much more than half the products 
of all the packinghouses in the country. 

Nowadays, if we do not insist upon the proper margins 
from these multiple buyers, where are we? 

We have come upon a period when the multiple buyers 
must be looked upon as our normal, everyday, large scale 
outlet, as our everyday business and it is fatal to profits 
to sell them at other than proper margin over costs. 

We must do that; we must have the strength of good 
sense and character and salesmanship to do it; we must 
also have the means to do it, that is to say the demand 
by the public for our brand products. 

We must have consumer demand, else we may wind 
up having nothing. 

I think we'll survive. I think the bright decade is 
ahead of us. If we have the understanding, the manage- 
ment, the resourcefulness, we'll fight our way out into 
the sunny land of respectable margins of profits. 

The vacuumized film package for sliced luncheon meat, 
for example, is one of many products which, like canned 
meats, is lifting from our operation the ceiling of perish- 
ability and freeing us from bulk merchandise pricing 
influences. 

These new consumer-seeking packages are among the 
promises of a better future for our industry! 

So sweep off your doorstep—each his own doorstep! 

Get ready for the next decade, the bright new decade, 
I think and hope I see in the industry! 

We have the inherent strength; now let us put ourselves 
to work. 
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AM certainly pleased with the opportunity to speak 

to so many Democrats. I understand I am to balance 

two non-partisan Republican speeches which already 
have been delivered. 

The Eisenhower administration and the 83rd Con- 
gress have not been as good as you have heard them 
pictured by some. 

Nor, have they been as bad as you may have heard 
them pictured by some, if you listened to those kinds. 

During my years in the House, while the Democratic 
administration was in power in Washington, I counted 
myself an independent. I found myself upon some oc- 
casions in vigorous opposition to administration meas- 
ures. To cite only one, I led the fight that killed the 
Brennan Plan. I felt it was basically unwise. I felt that 
if we embarked upon it, we might have difficulty 
extricating ourselves from it and that if it went into 
effect, it would lead to more controls that would not 
be good for the American people. 

I would not have you think, though, that I am 
opposed to governmental action as such when needed, 
whether it is called control or regulation. 

As our society has mushroomed, we have needed 
more traffic lights. Lest traffic lights be eliminated, let’s 
look at their use. 

Traffic regulation may be an infringement upon my 
privilege to race to the airport. But really, it is an over- 
all protection for all. I am not sure that this industry 
is not going to need more and more vigorous inspection 
programs. I think that may be true unless somehow 
we can persuade our individual states to do a better 
job than some of them are now doing. So, lest we con- 
demn controls and governmental action as such, let 
us acknowledge that in a common society of 160,000,000 
people of the United States, it is necessary in order 
to make freedom available for a larger number and 
not exclusively available for the few. 

During the two years during which the Republican 
administration has been in power, I have found myself, 
likewise supporting the administration upon important 
bills and opposing it upon some bills. I have tried both 
during the Democratic administration and during this 
Republican administration, to support bills on principles. 
I believe that is a better guide than pure partisanship. 

President Eisenhower, I think, has painted the record 
of his administration and the record of the 83rd Con- 
gress with a glowing hue. I have heard some Democratic 
speakers disparage both more severely than I would. 
This is the time of year for that. It is the time of year 
when our people take political stock. You take inven- 
tory periodically. My private business is a small feed 
mixing and manufacturing plant. We take inventory at 
the end of each month. All of us, I suppose, take stock 
of ourselves personally from time to time. 

Every two years, the American people take stock of 
their political affairs. Now is the time to do that. The 
opposition is inclined to view with alarm; those in 
power are inclined to point with pride. 

I thought President Eisenhower pointed with pride 
a bit too vigorously in his speech from Denver when he 
gave the Republican team a batting average of 830. 
Now, that is a pretty high batting average. Babe Ruth 
didn’t reach that even in his prime. And I had some 
difficulty figuring out how the President arrived at that 
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score. I could hardly understand how you could give 
a team a batting average of 830 when it hadn’t got to 
first base many times. 

However, I was convinced that the President had so 
departed in this political talk from regulation baseball 
scoring as to register foul balls and dead hits. Of course, 
if a fellow scores a game like that, I must warn you 
good Democrats that this 83rd Congress would have 
to have a high score, because they have certainly fouled 
a whole lot of balls. Let me give you an illustration 
of a foul ball, legislatively speaking. 

During the campaign of 1952, President Eisenhower 
campaigned vigorously for an enlightened foreign trade 
program. He pointed out how necessary it was for the 
farmers to have farm markets for their surplus products, 
how necessary it was for businessmen and for laborers 
to have a market for the products of their hands and 
their genius and their toil. 

It sounded good. However, the President soon found 
that his wing of the party was not in full control in the 
Congress; the Old Guard in both houses of Congress 
and the committee didn’t want to play that kind of 
a game. They refused to consider his bill and refused 
even to have a committee meeting until they extracted 
a promise from the administration that if given a simple, 
one-year extension of the reciprocal trade agreements 
program, the administration wouldn’t use the power 
even if granted. 

I heard Mr. Dulles make that commitment before 
the House ways and means committee. Well, I didn’t 
think that was very bold or very dynamic, but after 
all, it was the first year and I thought that the ad- 
ministration was entitled to have a period of study. 

So, we passed the simple one-year extension of the 
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reciprocal trade agreements program without a fight. 
I supported it. Democrats and Republicans supported 
it. And the President asked for authority to appoint a 
commission to study it. That, I supported, too. 

The Randall commission was appointed and given 
the job of studying our problem of international trade. 
For a year we, as a nation, did absolutely nothing to 
bolster our sagging foreign trade. 

While we were doing nothing, Communist China and 
Communist Russia embarked on a vigorous trade of- 
fensive. Do you realize they have made trade agree- 
ments with more than two dozen nations which have 
been our best customers. The Communists have had 
alarming success in their trade offensive to take our 
customers. 

Do you realize that while we made no trade agree- 
ments at all, and they made more than two dozen, our 
wheat exports went down from 48 per cent in 1952, 
to 24 per cent in 1953? Cotton exports went down from 
36 per cent in 1952 to only 20 per cent last year. The 
scores haven’t been completed for 1954, but thus far 
they are bad. Not only have farmers lost markets, but 
so has industry. That is one explanation of unem- 
ployment. 

Exports of textile manufacturers’ items, for instance, 
dropped 24 per cent from 1952 to 1953. I know that 
export trade doesn’t play a vital part in your industry, 
although there was a big export trade at one time 
and during World War II, exports were a large item 
in your business. Such trade is now rather small and, 
because of various problems, the prospects for large 
export trade in meat industry products are not as good 
as they might be. 

However, I am not sure that the picture is as dark 
as it might appear. If the U.S. packers go on with a 
vigorous program of packaging, such as the chairman 
talked about, I am not sure at all that there are not 
vast opportunities for export trade. 

Around the world where I have been, intelligently 
and vigorously merchandised American products are 
always on sale and they are sought after by the natives 
in every country. 

The Randall commission made its report in January 
after a year’s study. I thought it was a good report. 
It didn’t go as far as I would have gone. The com- 
mittee was made up of Republican Congressmen and 
Democratic Congressmen, Republican Senators and 
Democratic Senators and a majority of businessmen 
as a cross-section of American industrial and economic 
society and political life. I thought it was a very fine 
committee. 

The two senators serving on it were Senator George 
of Georgia and Senator Millikin of Colorado. 

On May 30, President Eisenhower sent the Randall 
commission report to the Congress and endorsed it and 
asked the Congress to pass a three-year extension of 
the reciprocal trade agreement program plus several 
amendments to liberalize and bring the program up to 
date. 

It is necessary to have longer than a one-year’s ex- 
tension because you don’t build foreign customers in a 
year’s time. Our friends abroad need to know what 
they can depend upon from us. 

The President sent a bill to accomplish just what 
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he had requested. Did the Republicans in Congress go 
to bat for the program? Not on your life, they didn’t, 
gentlemen. They wouldn’t even come out of the dugout. 
They did nothing. There wasn’t even a committee hear- 
ing scheduled on the President’s recommendation on 
his bill. I thought they were trying to drive another 
hard bargain to get a commitment, and that even 
though they granted the authority, it wouldn’t be used. 

I threatened in a speech on the floor of the Senate, 
to tack the President’s bill onto the tax bill as an amend- 
ment. Then they got busy because I had lots of help 
and we were going to work vigorously. 

Yes, they got busy, but not to pass the President’s 
bill, but to enact again a simple one-year extension 
under which no agreement had been made and none 
has as yet been made. Thus, at the end of two years, 
not one single trade agreement has been effected and 
our exports are going further down all the time. When 
their bill came up, I offered the President’s bill as a 
substitute. 

I didn’t do it in a partisan sense. I did not make 
a partisan speech. I did speak for about five hours as 
vigorously as I ever did in my life, pleading for an en- 
lightened foreign trade program. I think it is necessary. 

A few moments ago I said that foreign trade didn’t 
mean so much to you directly, but let me now remind 
you that in the reckoning it means an awful lot to 
your industry. It means the difference between pros- 
perity and near depression for a farmer. It means a 
difference, perhaps, between prosperity or near-depres- 
sion for our whole economy because the jobs of 7,000,000 
Americans depend upon our foreign trade; as our for- 
eign trade has gone down, those people have lost their 
jobs until today I don’t know exactly what the un- 
employment score is. 

You can get into a controversy about what it is. I 
say it is somewhere from 3,500,000 to 5,000,000, with 
lots of short hours not being counted. So, maybe it is 
a vital thing for you. 

After a vigorous fight that lasted three days, we had 
a rather close vote. Nearly all of the Democrats voted 
to support the President’s program and every single 
Republican member of the U. S. Senate voted against 
it. That is an example of what I call fouling a ball. 

President Eisenhower in his Denver speech, indicated 
one of the first things he was going to push for in the 
next session would be an enlightened foreign trade bill. 
Well, if we have a Democratic Congress, it will be the 
first major bill we will pass and if we have a Repub- 
lican Congress, I doubt if it will pass. They have re- 
fused it for two years. 

Maybe you had not thought about that. There are 
a lot of things to think about. I opposed the administra- 
tion on some things, but I thought I was supporting 
it on that. 

I opposed the administration on the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract. While I think that President Eisenhower was 
basically sound on his foreign trade policy, I believe 
he was utterly wrong and grossly misled into ordering 
the Dixon-Yates contract. 

Maybe you would like to know just a few A, B, C’s 
of that contract. Maybe you wouldn’t, I don’t know. 
I would like to give you about five minutes on it. 

I said I thought the President was misled in that 
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connection. In the first place, from an administrative 
point of view, the President is at the top of the pyra- 
mid. He is the highest. It is not customary for a Presi- 
dent to get off that pinnacle and come down to the 
point of ordering an agency to give a contract to a 
specific concern. It is quite unprecedented for a Presi- 
dent to direct an independent agency on the terms 
of contract. 

That might be done by a fourth assistant down the 
line some place, but, apparently, no one else would 
take the responsibility for this, so they came right up 
to the top and persuaded President Eisenhower to order 
the Atomic Energy Commission, over its opposition, 
to negotiate a contract with a specified concern to 
build a huge steam plant to furnish power. It was not 
the AEC 
didn’t need any power, didn’t want any power, wouldn’t 
but power for the City of Memphis. 

The Atomic Energy Commission felt it should not be 
put in the power business and its commissioners said 
they had their hands full with the atom. 

Someone got President Eisenhower to order the 
Atomic Energy Commission to negotiate the contract. 
He didn’t call in the commission and tell it to develop 
a program in the most efficient and economic manner. 
Not at alf He directed AEC to negotiate a contract 
with Dixon-Yates. 

Now, what is Dixon-Yates? Well, it wasn’t even a 
company at that time and had not even been incor- 
porated. Mr. Dixon is the head of one power com- 
pany. Mr. Yates is the head of another. They formed 
a combine, called Dixon-Yates, for the purpose of get- 
ting this contract. The President was persuaded to take 
the second unprecedented step of telling them the terms 
of the contract. I don’t know what negotiating leeway 
the Atomic Energy Commission had left. It was told 
with whom to negotiate the contracts and what the 
terms of contract should be; one of those terms was 


power for the Atomic Energy Commission 


use any power 


the complete reimbursement of all taxes. That is a 
third unprecedented thing in American history. 

I have searched through the decisions and precedents 
all the way back to World War I. Not once did I find 
where a company had been given a contract for reim- 
bursement of its taxes. That reimbursement covers fed- 
cral taxes, state taxes, country taxes, city taxes, privilege 
taxes and all taxes. 

According to the estimates, the company would be 
making enough each year to owe to the federal govern- 
ment, $800,000 in income taxes alone, but it would 
be reimbursed for these taxes. 

Your companies are not reimbursed, are they? The 
people who work in your plants pay taxes. You take 
it out of their pay checks, but you don’t reimburse 
them for it. Neither does Uncle Sam. If another emer- 
gency should come, and the government should be 
forced to raise taxes on you, that would bring about 
even greater disparity. However, not to Dixon-Yates, for 
whatever the tax rates, the Atomic Energy Commission 
was directed to give the firm a contract to reimburse 
it for all taxes. Dixon-Yates would have a taxproof 
bombshelter. 

When you think of it in that light, it doesn’t sound 
good, does it? It isn’t good. It is a bad deal. It is an 
improvident contract. It has been postponed until after 
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the election. The fight against it has been an interesting 
one. I made my first speech on the subject on April 22. 
It attracted practically no attention, but I kept speak- 
ing on it. Finally, the deal attracted national attention. 

The Dixon-Yates people have had, it looked like, 
their hands right on that contract and have been just 
ready to take it. At numerous times I have felt that I 
was at the end of the rope, and there was nothing else 
I could do. However, something else has turned up each 
time and here it is October 12 and that contract isn’t 
signed yet. Something may happen. I wish somebody 
would tell President Eisenhower how grossly he has 
been misled. 

The contract will cost the American taxpayers $140,- 
000,000 more than it would cost to get that power from 
another source. It is done under thé guise of free enter- 
prise. I know free enterprise appeals to you gentlemen. 
It does to me. I have an idea that its strong appeal 
was employed on the President, although I do not 
have personal knowledge of it. 

I think there are four earmarks of the free competitive 
American enterprise system. One is competition. I cer- 
tainly have competition in my business. There are two 
feed plants just across the street from me. 

Another is risk; another is taxation and the fourth 
is profit-making. Let us examine this Dixon-Yates deal 
on the basis of those four. 

There was no competition. The deal was tailormade 
for one concern and one only and the commission was 
directed to negotiate a contract with a_ specified 
company. 

There would be no risk. The government would 
undertake all the risk in a 25-year contract. There 
would be no taxation. That was to be reimbursed. The 
only thing free about this Dixon-Yates bill is profit, 
and that is guaranteed by the United States for a period 
of 25 years at a minimum level of 9 per cent afte 
taxes. 

I hope someone will persuade the President to with- 
draw his order. 

I would like to touch on one other field and then 
I shall close. It is in the field of foreign policy, that 
I think the mistakes of the administration have been 
most costly to the American people. I am not sure they 
could have been avoided. I do not wish to be partisan 
about this. Mistakes in the conduct of foreign policy 
were made during Democratic administrations, too, and 
I had my say about them. We haven’t been able to out- 
smart these Communists on every occasion, whethe: 
the Democrats or the Republicans were in power. 

After all, they are a fanatical organization, dedicated 
to world domination. I believe it was Lenin who said 
that the road to Paris lay by way of Brisbane and 
Calcutta, and they have been driving on that road. 
‘They made a long march in China during the Demo- 
cratic administration; and again I am not sure that we 
could have prevented it, except by all-out war on the 
Asian continent, the outcome of which I could not 
guarantee. The Iron Curtain has now been spread over 
Indochina. 

Yesterday I read a story about how the populace 
waved flags and welcomed the Red invaders. Neither 
party can claim a monopoly upon mistakes. Neither 
party can claim immunity from Communist advances 
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GROUP OF 16 Australian meat industry representatives who are 
touring the U.S. and Canada is greeted by a United Air Lines 
official upon arrival in Chicago to attend the AMI annual meeting. 
Canada was to be the next stop on their trip. The party, which 
includes packers and producers, expects to be back in Sydney on 
November 7. 


during the time the responsibility has been lodged with 
that party. 

I think that the Democrats did show more regard for 
bi-partisan foreign policy than the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has thus far done. Mr. Dulles got his training 
in diplomacy as a high official in the State Department 
during a Democratic administration. To whom was 
delegated the responsibility during the Truman ad- 
ministration of negotiating and finalizing the treaty 
with Japan? A high-ranking diplomat by the name of 
John Foster Dulles. 

Yet, in the first speech Mr. Dulles made alter be- 
coming Secretary of State, he assured the American 
people that now that he was Secretary, the Department 
would work for the American people and not for for- 
eigners. Frankly, I didn’t think that was very nice of 
him. And I didn’t think it was conducive to bi-partisan 
foreign policy when Mr. Nixon said. “Isn’t it wonder- 
ful that we now have a Secretary of State who will 
stand up to the Communists?” 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, I think that all three 
administrations have been trying to withstand the surge 
of Communist aggression. I think that former President 
Truman will go down in history for his program of 
aid to Greece and Turkey, which stopped the advance 
of the Communists as they were headed for the Mediter- 
ranean. I think that the Eisenhower administration was 
sorely sad at the loss of Indochina. I am sure that it 
was keenly disappointed at the defeat of EDC and the 
diplomatic defeat at Geneva. 

What we need is a recognition of our mistakes; maybe 
the successes of the Communists cannot all be attributed 
to our mistakes. Maybe they have scored some hits. 


Mavbe they have a long-range plan with which we 
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haven’t successfully coped on every occasion, but we 
do need to take stock of the danger to the world, to 
freedom, to Christianity and to our way of life in this 
country. 

I am sure I can speak for the Democrats in this 
regard: I believe we would be willing to participate 
responsibly in a bi-partisan foreign policy. We have 
always been willing to stop politics at the water’s edge. 
We need to do just that, whether Republican or 
Democrat. 

To go one step further, I believe that the country 
needs a Democratic Congress. Perhaps most of you will 
disagree with that. I think it needs a Democratic Con- 
gress to enact enlightened foreign trade policies. I think 
the country needs a Democratic Congress to prevent 
further depression in farm prices and to prevent further 
growth in unemployment. I think we need a Democratic 
Congress because that would assure a bi-partisan for- 
eign policy, and I believe it would give to the Presi- 
dent the strength he needs to conduct a more vigorous 
foreign policy. 

Now, quite candidly, I have had the feeling that 
President Eisenhower was not having enough to do with 
his administration. I think there is a vast difference 
between Eisenhower the man and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. And Eisenhower the man is a genial per- 
sonality, a great general and a patriotic public servant 
who is devoted to the welfare of his country. I do not 
want to be unpleasant, but I think I will just be candid 
with you. I do not think the government is run from 
a trout stream in Colorado or golf links — not for eight 
weeks. Somebody in Washington is running the ad- 
ministration. I wish the President would take a bigger 
hand in it. I believe the country would be better off if 
he did. 

However, there is another side to that. He is our 
President, and I would like to see him take whatever 
recreation is necessary for his health. I hope it isn’t 
necessary, but whatever it is, that I concede. 

You have gathered from what I have said that even 
to a Democrat who counts himself more or less inde- 
pendent, the performance of the administration and 
the Congress has not been a satisfactory one. Perhaps 
no administration and no Congress would be satisfac- 
tory to all of us or to any of us. 

This is the time when you and our fellow citizens 
must weigh the performance in the balance, and that 
score will be tallied on November 2. I doubt whether 
anything I say here, or any speech I will make during 
this campaign, will affect more than a handful of votes. 
People will be influenced by events or by facts. If they 
feel that the administration and the Congress have suc- 
cessfully coped with the problems of the people of this 
great nation and our position in the family of nations, 
then they will probably reelect a Republican Congress. 
If, on the other hand, they are convinced by the facts, 
as I think they will be convinced by the facts, that 
the administration has faltered and fumbled both at 
home and abroad, and has been inept and inadequate 
in coping with the problems of our people and our 
position in the family of nations, then they will elec: 
a Democratic House and Senate. 

It is for the American people to decide. Thank you 
verv much. 




















HIS is the first time during my association with the 

meat packing industry that I have appeared before 

a general session. My participation in the conven- 
tion activities over the past 15 years has been limited to 
sectional accounting meetings. When Mr. Hardenbergh 
asked me to address this session, it was with the thought 
in mind of having me present my ideas on accounting- 
management relationships. I felt that a title such as 
“What Controllers Can Do for Management” or “How 
the Accounting Department Can Assist Management” 
might frighten off the majority of you in attendance to- 
day. It seemed that a better title would be “‘Let’s Have 
an Industry of Which We Can be Proud.” 

I have often wished that all the top executives of our 
industry had the time and the inclination to attend the 
very important accounting sessions. The accountants of 
this industry, and I speak with some authority having 
come up through the accounting ranks, have long felt 
that they could be of more assistance in the manage- 
ment of their firms and, in turn, contribute to the needed 
improvement of our industry. 

So, under the rather large umbrella of “Let’s Have an 
Industry of Which We Can be Proud,” I will include 
what accountants can do to help us reach this goal. 

Now, in saying that we must have an industry of 
which we can be proud, I do not want to create the 
impression that I am speaking as a self-proclaimed ex- 
pert. My presentation is for the purpose of stimulating 
your thinking along lines that may help our industry. 

I am speaking as an individual and my views do not 
necessarily represent the opinion of John Morrell & Co. 
As a matter of fact, some of my new associates at Mor- 
rell and many of you here will disagree with certain 
things I am going to say. I feel that the time has come 
for plain talk. 

Some of the points I am going to make are definitely 
controversial. However, if this presentation could cause 
an open discussion meeting where everyone would let 
his hair down and openly discuss our problems, I would 
feel that my efforts were well rewarded. 

In preparing for this presentation, I have discussed 
our problems with people in our industry as well as 
others closely related to it, such as industry economists. 
labor leaders, bankers and large chain store meat buyers. 

During 1953 my work brought me in contact with 
representatives of nearly 200 meat packing companies. 
Incidental to the primary purpose of these contacts, the 
problems of our industry were also discussed. There is 
a feeling of great concern throughout the industry and 
it is generally recognized that something must be done 
to correct the situation which confronts us. 

At the outset, let us consider the characteristics of any 
industry which generate a feeling of pride. Some of these 
may be enumerated as: 


1. Performance of a worthwhile economic function. 
2. Modern, up-to-date production facilities. 

3. Efficient methods of production and distribution. 
4. Adequate research and development programs. 
5. Adequate financial returns. 

6. Fair return to stockholders and investors. 

7. Sound labor-management relationships. 


Now, I would like you to consider how our industry 
measures up under these seven categories. 

I think that there is no disputing that the packing 
industry performs a worthwhile economic function. In 
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fact, its performance in this field well may be a source 
of legitimate pride. We buy all the livestock offered 
every day and pay cash for it, thus providing a ready 
market for a major product of the farm. 

We slaughter the livestock and distribute perishable 
products throughout the country so that every day the 
housewife can purchase her meat requirements in even 
the most remote communities. We are proud of these 
facts and have publicized them. Of course, we do not 
pay a great deal of attention to what we pay for the 
livestock and what we realize from the sale of our prod- 
ucts! 

I am sure that no one will say that the industry pro- 
duction facilities are modern and up-to-date when com- 
pared with those of many other industries. 

The packing industry has long been considered by 
many as the ultimate in efficiency and is credited popu- 
larly with utilizing everything from the livestock but 
the squeal. Perhaps this reputation is not justified. 

Too much material is allowed to be wasted because 
of inadequate controls of waste recovery, inadequate 
temperatures and unsatisfactory processes that reduce 
the quantity and quality of our products. The basic idea 
of all mass production industries, i.e. the moving assem- 
bly, was originated and developed by the packing indus- 
try many years ago but little or no improvement was 
made until the recent development of equipment to 
handle hogs from the shackling pens to the sticker. 

We have done a fair job in efficiently distributing cer- 
tain of our products but all of you will agree that there 
is considerable room for improvement in this field. 

In comparison with other industries, the research and 
development program of the packing industry cannot 
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be a source of pride. The American Meat Institute and 
the Foundation have made a start in the right direction. 
Also, a few packers have established research depart- 
ments. 

But certainly we have only touched the surface in a 
number of fields, such as development of uses for fats 
and by-products, control of wastes and control of 
shrinks, that should be the subject of intensive research 
and study. We need a newer brand of thinking—pro- 
pressive, aggressive thinking. We need something of the 
feeling that General Electric incorporates in its famed 
slogan—‘Progress is our most important product.” 

The foregoing comments set forth some of the fields 
in which the industry’s performance may be somewhat 
below par but, in my opinion, it is in the field of finan- 
cial results and the providing of a fair return to stock- 
holders and investors that the industry makes the worst 
showing. 

Our record from the standpoint of earnings is a sorry 
one. There has been no growth in earnings for many 
years. And consider what industry profits would be if we 
excluded those unrelated operations such as poultry 
and dairy products, pharmaceuticals, chemical fertiliz- 
ers, dog food, sporting goods and foreign operations. In 
many years I am sure that meat operations alone would 
have shown a loss. 

Is there a person in this room who can honestly say 
that we as a group are proud of the financial showing 
of our industry? We have some profitable companies, 
both large and small, of which we can be proud. But, 
when an industry with average sales of $11 billion over 
the past three year period has average profits of only 
$70 million after taxes, how can management be proud 
of results? This is only 6/10 of 1 per cent on sales. 

By contrast the statistics published by the NAM, 
covering all manufacturing companies, show that in 
1953 these companies had average net earnings after 
taxes of 5.3 per cent on sales. Applied to the packing 
industry, this would be $583 million as compared with 
the actual $70 million. Because of the rapid turnover in 
our industry, we cannot expect earnings of 5.3 per cent 
on sales but consider what we could do with industry 
earnings of 2 per cent of sales. 

There is no doubt but that the shareholders have not 
been given a fair return. Several of the larger compan- 
ies are not paying dividends on their common stocks and 
have not paid dividends very regularly for the past 
30 years. This situation prevails in spite of the fact that 
some have enjoyed substantial profits from operations 
unrelated to meat packing. 

This history of poor dividends also applies to many 
of the smaller and medium-sized packers. As a general 
rule, the common stocks of companies engaged in meat 
packing are looked upon as highly speculative rather 
than as sound investments. Certainly the industry can- 
not point with pride to its record of returns to stock- 
holders. 

The labor-management relationship in the industry is 
of paramount importance. I find it difficult to appraise 
our industry’s position in this regard. It doesn’t appear 
that there is an overall pattern that can be applied to 
the industry. In many companies and in many locali- 
ties, a sound relationship has been established. In other 
companies and in other areas the relationship is bad. I 
believe that the international offices of our unions have 
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a responsibility, at least equal to management, to cor- 
rect this situation so that the present unsatisfactory 
profit picture may be improved. 

If it is not corrected, the union employes will suffer 
because in the last analysis their pay checks are at stake, 
and it is to their advantage to be employed in a profit- 
able industry which is in a position to maintain its 
competitive position with other industries. 

Let’s look a little more closely at the situation in which 
we find ourselves. 

Too many companies within our industry seem to 
have developed a philosophy and habit of rationaliza- 
tion that they know the answers for the industry but 
that their answers do not apply to their own companies. 

In other words, do as I say, not as I do! Small com- 
panies blame the large companies for the state of our 
industry. The large companies blame the small and the 
medium-sized companies blame both the large and 
small. When you add it all up, it is the fault of no one 
and of everyone. 

We seem to have cultivated an acceptance of the fact 
that we have a low-profit industry. We have even ad- 
vertised the fact. It is time to stop talking about our 
poor profit and to do something to correct it. This can 
be done only by small, medium-sized and large compan- 
ies recognizing the problems that exist. 

Our industry is proud of being a great agency for 
marketing and distributing livestock—acting as the link 
between farmers and consumers. We furnish good qual- 
ity products, well protected from a health standpoint 
and generally well packaged. 

In doing this we enlist the services of many outside 
agencies such as meat brokers, suppliers of packaging, 
truckers, railroads and others, all of whom make sub- 
stantial contributions to our industry. But are we proud 
that our profit level is so far below that of such affili- 
ated groups? 

Will anyone contend that these outside agencies are 
not, far and away, more profitable than the basic meat 
packing industry? I am not critical of these services and 
agencies. In fact, more power to them! But it’s time for 
us to take inventory of our own profit picture. Let’s see 
that we conduct our business so that it, too, is profit- 
able. Let’s look out for ourselves. 

Far too many of us operate in the dark, hoping that 
the week’s operation or the period’s operation will come 
out at a profit. Then if it doesn’t, we always have in 
the backs of our minds that ever hopeful possibility of 
inventory appreciation bailing us out; that inventory 
appreciation will take care of our bad operating prac- 
tices. We think inventory appreciation has bailed us out 
so many times that we can depend upon it. This is not 
true. 

Statistics show that for the past several years the 
inventory appreciation that we thought we could depend 
upon prior to World War II no longer is dependable. 
For example, during the year 1954, our industry has 
undoubtedly lost millions of dollars on inventory accu- 
mulations. 

It is an economic fallacy that inventory appreciation 
will bail us out because experience shows that as prod- 
uct prices rise, the costs of livestock rise at a faster rate, 
probably because of our industry discounting the antici- 
pated further rise in product prices. 

This reduces, and often eliminates entirely, the mar- 
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gin on current operations which may more than off- 
set the paper profit from inventory appreciation. I would 
like to emphasize that any increase in inventory values 
cannot be realized until the product is sold. Therefore, 
a so-called inventory profit resulting from increasing 
prices can be realized only by reduction of inventories 
and inventory profit applicable to the basic inventory 
can be realized only by the liquidation of a business. 

I am not saying that inventory accumulations are not 
necessary but I believe any profit anticipated therefrom 
should be segregated in books and records from the day 
to day and week to week operating results; set aside 
as a plus; not depended upon as something that is 
going to bail us out. 

I am a firm believer in and advocate of the LIFO meth- 
od of inventory valuation. We use this method. However, 
I have wondered if at times we do not unconsciously 
consider these reserves as something that will protect us 
from bad operating and merchandising practices. We 
who use this method of valuation should conduct our 
day-to-day operations, livestock buying and product 
selling, without regard to the action of LIFO. 

We have all been hearing about low profits for too 
long a period of time. What are we as an industry doing 
to assure improvement? It seems as though we are all 
waiting for some great miracle that will correct the situ- 
ation. It is not going to occur unless the people in this 
room make it happen by their own actions and conduct 
in establishing sound management principles. You will 
note that I have said by establishing sound management 
principles. 

I wonder if everyone realizes what will happen to our 
industry with a continuation or expansion of some of 
the unsound management policies that are becoming 
more prevalent all the time. I would like to present my 
views on some of these policies. 

Surpluses are a source of many of our troubles. Sur- 
plus capacity plagues our industry. We are tooled up 
to the November, December, January level of pork 
operations and none of us is willing to cut back across 
the board when livestock is not available. We all feel 
that an extra quarter will get us the livestock from our 
friends and competitors. 

It usually does, but when I put a quarter on your 
quarter and someone else puts a quarter on that, all of 
a sudden livestock is up a dollar. It is as simple as that 
and we are all guilty of this practice. The fundamental 
fact is that the livestock supply is limited and the supply 
coming to market cannot be increased currently by bid- 
ding prices up to an uneconomic level. 

What would happen to the steel industry if, in an 
eagerness for volume, management bought raw mate- 
rials and stepped up production without attention to 
the possibility of sales being made on a profitable basis. 
What would happen to steel prices if certain steel com- 
panies made ingots and fabricated steel products beyond 
their ability to sell on a profitable basis? Picture what 
would happen if such surplus products were sold at sub- 
stantially reduced prices in selected areas of the United 
States. You will agree that the management of most 
industries has had foresight enough not to let surplusses 
ruin their industries. 

Ours is almost the only industry where the cost of 
raw materials fluctuates so radically over short periods 
of time. Shouldn’t we have a better idea as to actual 
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value of our livestock and thereby minimize the day-to- 
day price variations? In the last analysis the sales value 
of the product should determine the price of livestock. 

Why is it necessary for our selling prices to follow 
so closely the changes in livestock prices when there is 
little daily change in the purchasing power of the ulti- 
mate customer? We should attempt to establish a price 
structure in keeping with purchasing power of consum- 
ers and then try to maintain such price structure by 
sound selling policies. 

In the period of heavy livestock supply we should 
not sell on the basis of current market conditions, which 
largely reflect sales of product in surplus supply. This is 
distress merchandise. This results in meat being sold too 
cheaply in the winter when the current supply exceeds 
normal demand and in meat being too dear in summer 
when the sales resistance of the housewife to the prices 
of meat generally makes it impossible to realize enough 
to cover current costs. In order to correct this we should 
establish our prices more on the basis of anticipated 
annual costs which would result in prices in the winter 
being somewhat higher than they would be on the basis 
of current costs and prices in the summer being some- 
what lower so as to equalize the demand over the year. In 
other words, we should establish a strong price structure 
based on a longer viewpoint. 

Many of us have surplus green meats of one kind or 
another at various periods and too often we sell such 
meats at a level to move them without regard to their 
current normal or replacement value. This depresses the 
market for green meats which in turn depresses indus- 
try selling prices to large volume purchasers of manu- 
factured products. 

Few will dispute that a high percentage of our smoked 
and fresh meat business is being done with large vol- 
ume retailers on a basis of a plus over published mar- 
ket quotations for fresh, green or frozen meats. Remem- 
ber these quotations are largely established by the sale 
of surplus products within our industry. I feel that our 
general price structure for sales to smaller retailers is 
being set at a plus over our prices to large buyers, to 
cover additional costs of distribution. Let’s ask our- 
selves the question: Are we setting our price structure 
or is it being set for us? 

A large chain store buyer recently told me that often 
he can buy national packer’s products at several cents 
a pound less for sale at points distant from plants than 
for sale in plant localities. This is another case of sur- 
plus, i.e. our attempt to utilize surplus sausage and bacon 
production facilities. 

Certainly we should all consider cautiously the mat- 
ter of disposal of our surplus manufactured products. 
Remember that in disposing of such products we can 
adversely affect the sales realizations and operating 
results of the entire industry. 

You will agree that many companies, such as Coca 
Cola and Procter and Gamble, have established such a 
franchise for their products that it would be almost 
impossible for retailers of all types to open their doors 
on Monday morning without the franchise commodi- 
ties on their shelves. 

The meat industry, too, has an established franchise. 
Recent super market statistics show that during 1953 
meat departments were allocated an average of 19.5 
per cent of floor space and accounted for 25 per cent of 
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INDUSTRY LEADERS found much to talk about as they 
gathered for the board of directors’ luncheon on Monday. 


sales by all departments. Retailers must have meat in 
their stores to have a successful operation. 

We should look at our product as one that is needed 
by the retailers. This attitude should give us courage to 
establish a sound, profitable price structure and to aa- 
here to this price structure irrespective of pressures 
exerted upon us. 

I have wondered lately if too much emphasis is be- 
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In addition to new industry developments and AMI affairs, 
informal groups were discussing Chicago's record rainfall. 


ing made of the importance of our sausage business with 
regard to margins and contributions to profits. When 
one looks at the problem realistically, he finds that on 
the whole the sausage volume is not substantial in rela- 
tion to our total meat business. Also, sausage is not 
necessarily the most popular meat product. 

Are we talking too much about sausage and sliced 
bacon margins and forgetting to concentrate upon ob- 
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taining satisfactory margins on the large volume of our 
meat business which is currently considered by many to 
be the sand and gravel end of the business? What is the 
point of making satisfactory profits on sausage and then 
tossing away such profits through lack of concentration 
on obtaining proper margins on the large volume of our 
business ? 

Everyone from east to west and from north to south 
is endeavoring to expand his sausage production. I fear 
that with this eagerness to increase sausage business, we 
may ruin it just as the canned meat business has been 
ruined. I am sure that no one wants to put sausage 
into the category of soap, breakfast foods, etc., where the 
sale of premiums becomes almost as important as the 
sale of the product. 

I, for one, do not believe that sausage margins will 
stand premium selling. Certainly if the practice is con- 
tinued and allowed to expand, it will become a menace 
to the industry. Also, how high will we have to price 
our sausage to absorb the cost of price guarantees and 
time of sale guarantee? We certainly must watch these 
questionable practices closely. 

We should take inventory of the services we are start- 
ing to perform for our customers. We should do every- 
thing possible properly to merchandise our products. 
However, when considering new packaging, new gadg- 
ets, devices or services for merchandising, we should 
make sure that we are going to be able to recover related 
costs through our price structure. 

Many are concerned about other practices that are 
creeping into the industry. Are we overservicing the 
large chain meat buying offices? Overservicing the self- 
service meat counters*® Though such practices may be 
of temporary value to an individual company, will they 
be good for the industry as a whole? 

Would you want your competitors, either large or 
small, to start such practices? What could they lead to 
over the years? Each company should appraise its pro- 
motional and sales merchandising policies. By so doing, 
we may prevent a period of chaos; of each company 
trying to outdo others of the industry. Let’s look with 
care at such policies. 

If you look at each of the points I have raised, you 
will find that the all-essential matter of profit considera- 
tion is paramount. 

Anyone giving a talk such as I hope this is, who does 
not have some concrete recommendation, is wasting the 
time of his audience. I could stand up here for the next 
two hours and talk to you about hog tests, labor control 
reports, expense control and budgets, sales statistics and 
all of the other accounting tools with which you are well 
acquainted. However, this phase of our business was 
adequately covered in the accounting session on Satur- 
day morning and will be reported to you through the 
usual channels. 

Accountants can be of assistance not only as book- 
keepers or historians but as individuals and as a group 
fighting for the very existence of their companies and 
our industry. 

I have obtained the clue to what I am now going to 
say from my discussions with the smaller packers. Don’t 
think for one second that I feel this is new stuff. It is 
as old as the hills. But if there is any hope for us, I 
believe this is it. 

Every company must break down each day’s opera- 
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tions into small units. Every company must see that 
each day’s operations, and at most each week’s opera- 
tions, are conducted at a profit. By small units I mean 
that each and every product must be properly costed 
from the standpoint of yield as well as from that of 
expense. 

We must see that wieners and sliced bacon are sold 
at a profit. We must see that fresh pork, beef and lamb 
are each sold at a profit. This is what many of the 
smaller operators are doing. This is a matter to which 
the large and medium-sized packers do not pay enough 
attention. This is where our accountants can be of 
greatest help to management. 

In making this recommendation, I want to empha- 
size again the importance of forgetting about poten- 
tial market appreciation. Each principal should request 
his accountants to provide the necessary current figures 
so that his management will know how operations are 
on a daily basis. 

This will enable sales departments to establish a price 
structure that is sound and enable buying departments 
to operate on a basis in line with what can be realized 
on the product in order to provide the necessary 
margins. 

It is a “must” that the daily costs include yield, all 
direct expenses and all overhead. If such items as sick 
leave, hospitalization, vacations and others of the so- 
called fringe items are not included, our industry will 
continue to suffer. In making daily determinations of 
profit, it is necessary for each company to use its own 
established list prices. 

It should be the responsibility of the accountants and 
sales managers to see that the prices as reflected on 
the price list actually are being realized. The whole plan 
will fail if a strong price structure is not established and 
maintained. 

I am firmly convinced that our industry is about as 
complicated as any industry in our economy. I will make 
no attempt to outline the reasons for its complexity be- 
cause I know that you can do this for yourselves. But 
it is complicated and we must face that fact and develop 
accurate accounting information to help us to under- 
stand the complexities inherent in the business and 





YOU PUSH HARD AND I'LL GUIDE, appears to be the division 
of labor among these workmen who are moving supplier displays 
into the AMI exhibition hall. 
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A GLIMPSE INSIDE WASHINGTON was enjoyed by packers 
who attended the "look-ahead" luncheon on the last day of the 
convention and heard Ernest B. Vaccaro, president of the Na- 
tional Press Club. Oval photo shows the speaker's table with 
Vaccaro, George Stark, E. W. Kneip, Oscar Emge, J. M. Foster, 
Homer Davison, R. A. Rath and other notables. 


point the way to solutions of the many problems of the 
industry. 

Some of you will say that I am being theoretical. Call 
it theory if you wish but our only hope is to buy our 
raw materials and sell our products on the basis that 
will give us a profit. Not a profit in some periods— 
offset by losses in other periods—but a profit each and 
every day throughout the year. That must be our goal. 

Some of you will say that I am overlooking the ac- 
cepted economics of our industry. My answer to this 
would be—if we cannot operate profitably under the 
accepted economic principles, we must do something to 
offset the economic disadvantages of an industry that 
operates in perishable products in uncontrolled supply. 

The situation is not hopeless because other industries 
have found themselves in the position that we do now 
and have worked their way out. But it has been done 
only by each company concentrating upon making each 
product and division of its business profitable. We must 
operate the meat end of our business on a basis that will 
result in daily profit. 

Haven’t we all been weakening our capital structure 
by trying to provide products and services without ade- 
quate earnings? We have done this by continuing to bor- 
row from banks and insurance companies and not financ- 
ing improvements through earnings and investment 
capital. Before we can finance through investment capi- 
tal we must have adequate earnings. In the final analysis 
adequate earnings furnish the only solution to the prob- 
lem of getting the right kind of capital when we are in 
need of it. 

It is exceedingly important to note that the percent- 
age of the personal disposable income obtained by our 
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industry since 1950 has declined from 5.7 to 5.4. This 
decrease is only 3/10 of 1 per cent but amounts to al- 
most $750,000,000 in potential sales dollars. We don’t 
want $750,000,000? 

All of us would be happy if we could get one tenth 
of this as a starter. It is there for us because it has been 
proved over the years that something approaching 6 
per cent of the national income has been spent for meat. 
No one is going to hand it to us on a platter. It has 
to be obtained by smart and better selling by the entire 
industry. One company cannot do this alone. It has to 
be an industry project. If we can start the ball rolling, 
soon our industry will get on a basis of earnings that 
will enable us to attract investors and to take advan- 
tage of research and changes in the arts of manufactur- 
ing and merchandising. 

To summarize some of the points I have covered in 
my discussion: 

Let’s eliminate the bad practices that are creeping 
into our industry. Let’s try to be less volume-conscious 
and more profit-conscious. Let’s operate our business on 
a well controlled day-to-day basis, knowing what is 
happening in the profit field at all times. Let’s segre- 
gate inventory appreciation and not depend upon this 
questionable source for our profits. Let’s not use market 
quotations, established on the basis of sales of surplus 
stocks, as a base for our price lists. Let’s set our own 
price lists. Let’s not allow earnings from other sources 
to create in us an indifferent attitude toward our basic 
job—our meat business. Let’s not be too selfish. Let’s 
have open discussions of the problems of our industry. 
Let’s all devote our efforts to having an industry of 
which we can be proud. 
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N THE beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth. God created man in his own image. He en- 
dowed man with a “future unlimited.” He prom- 

ised to help man achieve that future and gave man the 
keys of the kingdom in the form of spiritual faith and 
moral ideals. That faith has been unfailing and has led 
America through many dark crises, always toward a lim- 
itless future. 

In recent years America has lost her way. She has 
compromised her spiritual faith. It has thinned down in 
individuals and been compromised at national levels. To 
regain her possible “future unlimited,’ America must 
recapture that faith. There is no substitute for it. 

We must join our forbears in the conviction that there 
is a God, that this universe holds us morally accountable, 
that man as a child of God has rights but also responsi- 
bilities and is not merely the 97c worth of physical ingre- 
dients in his body. 

America has been catapulted into a position of world 
leadership for which she has not proved worthy. The 
nations of the earth have looked to her for moral lead- 
ership, but instead of bread she has given them a stone. 

Since Max Planck opened the atom and put power 
within the reach of us all, instead of its being confined 
to a single generator 93,000,000 miles away, the physical 
sciences have exciting new horizons. Already we travel 
faster than sound. America expects a population of 
200,000,000 within 46 years. Our national income is 
likely to double within the next few years. But none of 
these factors insures a “future unlimited.” 

Plato insisted on having a moral and spiritual philoso- 
phy at the heart of his Republic. When Dionysius called 
on Plato to come to Syracuse and transform his king- 
dom into a Utopia, he insisted the political should come 
first—he wanted to be loyal to his party and to his 
friends. Plato assured Dionysius it was impossible to have 
a Utopia thus, for which Dionysius jailed Plato. But 
history proves Plato was right, and that when moral and 
spiritual values are subordinated to political or economic 
patterns the vital taproot is cut. 

Arnold ‘Toynbee reminds us that in every troubled 
time, imaginative escapes have been proposed as lead- 
ing to a better world, but none has ever provided that 
better world. Cicero’s Republic, St. Augustine’s City of 
God, Dante’s de Monarchia, and Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia all capitalized on the frustrations and fear of 
people, but all failed to provide the utopia they prom- 
ised because they were not God centered or spiritually 
resourced. ‘They were just imaginative excursions of de- 
sire or hope which ignored the fact that “The Kingdom 
of Heaven is within” and not without. 

Until recent years, America’s word has been depend- 
able. Within recent years it hasn’t been with China, Ko- 
rea, Indo-China, etc. It is apparently being shifted with 
respect to Formosa. Next will come Laos, Cambodia, 
Burma, Indonesia—on and on. It appears that too many 
people in Washington, and doubtless throughout the na- 
tion, have joined Mr. Justice Vinson in the conviction 
“That there are no longer any absolutes.” We cannot 
banish God as easily as that. 

Because our mortal enemies need only to win once. 
because they play for keeps, because they are so utterly 
unscrupulous and because the stakes in this world struggle 
are so great—control of the total planet—it is time for all 
who are interested in a “future unlimited” to be realistic. 
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You Can Make the 
“Future Unlimited” 


Dr. William Fifield, 
Minister, First 
Congregational Church 
of Los Angeles 


When the soviets blockaded the entrance to Berlin, we 
should have followed the advice of General Clay and 
sent whatever force was needed. When the Chinese in- 
vaded Korea we should have destroyed their bases in 
Manchuria. When we said we would not permit the 
Communists to use the Korean armistice to strengthen 
their bases, the armistice to intensify fighting in Indo- 
China, we should, in honor, have meant what we said. 

Our protests on various occasions have been feeble. 
Our adversaries have learned we will compromise, ran- 
som the kidnapped, and overlook their violation of the 
covenants. This trail of compromise is not unlike the 
one which started in 1935 when Mussolini took Ethiopia 
with Hitler’s consent. ; 

The idea of co-existence is equally untenable. Clement 
Attlee assures us that it is practical, as does also the Com- 
munist spokesman, William Z. Foster. David Lawrence 
in the last issue of Reader’s Digest, however, makes per- 
fectly plain it is just more of the same—gradual loss of 
ground by compromise. 

The moral and Christian approach to our problem 
with the Communists is not the philosophy of contain- 
ment nor co-existence, but the philosophy of liberation. 
Whereas the American people have not gotten excited 
about containment or co-existence, it is in their nature 
to become excited about liberation—about freeing the 
people behind the iron curtain from the unspeakable 
degradation and enslavement into which they have been 
beguiled or betrayed. 

Part of the machinery for a great campaign of libera- 
tion is already set up with the governments in exile and 
societies for liberation. 

In the Middle East this past summer numbers of 
thoughtful people said to me, “We simply cannot under- 
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show informal scenes from black tie affair in Grand Ballroom of Conrad Hilton Hotel. 
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stand why the United States would throw away the 
friendship of the Moslems in the world at a time when 
she may supremely need their help.” Nehru recently said, 
“We dare not attach the fortunes of India to the West 
because America is so utterly unpredictable.” As one who 
prays daily for President Eisenhower, and who will vote 
for him at the next election, I understand what must be 
his present concern as polls indicate the probable loss of 
important areas of strength. 

The people in America who wish to stand against 
collectivism feel there is not a political vehicle through 
which to express their convictions—that the two parties 
now have essentially the same program, which means 
that the two-party system in our country is threatened. 

The present administration having continued the 
shift in power from the individual citizen at the bottom 
to big government at the top, it is difficult to make those 
who feel that freedom under God is essential to a “future 
unlimited,” politically excited. 

Dr. Stuart’s article in the United States News recent- 
ly on “How we Betrayed China” must give every Ameri- 
can pause. The fiasco we made in Korea is symptomatic 
of other problems that are developing. It all proves that 
the rising power of world Communism cannot be checked 
by compromise any more than by containment or co- 
existence. 

Soon our enemy will have as much or more physical 
resource at his command as have we. Our only advan- 
tage then will be moral and spiritual—and we shall have 
that advantage only if we have developed moral and 
spiritual strength. We cannot have God’s help in this 
great conflict unless we meet his conditions. We have 
departed a long way from the Ten Commandments, the 
sermon on the mount, and the teachings of the New 
Testament. I wonder how many here said daily prayers 
in your childhood, and I also wonder how many still 
say them today. 

The people of our nation are getting the sort of govern- 
ment and the sort of standing among the nations that 
they appear to want. There was very little interest in the 
Korean War, and very little concern about what is hap- 
pening in Indo-China and there appears to be very little 
concern in the shift of statements in Washington to the 
effect that we may substantially scuttle Generalissimo 
Chiang on Formosa. What has happened to our moral 
sensitivity and to our sense of spiritual responsibility? 

This country has undergone a great transformation 
without any mandate from the people and contrary to 
the will of the majority of the people—but not always 
understandable by the people because of hidden taxes, 
secret diplomacy, governmental bureaus, and other new 
forces which they do not understand—and especially be- 
cause of the repeated assurance that all is being done 
within the framework of the Constitution. 

In this tampering with the laws of God, including 
the laws of supply and demand as well as the laws of 
moral accountability, everyone has suffered but some 
have not recognized the suffering. You who are involved 
in the meat packing business understand the compromise 
that is based on the fact that there are more tenants 
than landlords, more members of labor unions than em- 
ployers, more farmers than manufacturers, etc. Which 
ever party stoops to such unethical devices is immoral. 

The question is not whether the forces of God will 
win, but when. However many problems there are in the 
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FOR FIFTY YEARS GOOD SERVICE in a good industry is the 
message that goes with the AMI gold service award being given 
to a packer veteran; prominent industry architect H. P. Hen- 
schien (left) is watching and waiting for his button. 


world, God is in the world and ultimately right will tri- 
umph—if not because of us, then in spite of us. 

What I am saying is that the basic conflict in the world 
is not between Russia and America or between any other 
nations, it is between right and wrong—it is between 
those who believe in God and those who damn him. Each 
of us may ally with whichever side we select. 

If you want the winning side, ally with the forces of 
righteousness. In that alliance you will find a growing 
fellowship of those who really care—-those who are will- 
ing to put their country and posterity ahead of their own 
personal, present interests. 

This fellowship of those who really care is taking an 
increasingly resolute position. Instead of going silently 
along in support of government controls, laws, devices 
and gimmicks, they have ceased contributing to both 
sides in elections in order to be assured a friendly 
relationship with the winner. They are gradually, openly 
identifying with such activities as Spiritual Mobilization, 
the Foundation for Economic Education, and other 
freedom-saving organizations instead of allowing a few 
of us so-called “reformers” to be out in front all alone. 

Those who really care realize there is no easy redemp- 
tion for our nation. They vow to themselves to be 
moral, righteous and courageous and to ally with care- 
fully selected churches and other groups, talking over 
these issues with their pastor or priest and helping to 
get rid of the penetration of the church by professional 
social actionists in most every denomination. They do 
not just accept the general thesis of this address, but also 
personal responsibility, which belongs to each one of 
us. For really, we are living off the “faith of our fathers,” 
actually parasites—not developing adequate moral and 
spiritual resource. 

The destruction of our freedom has been carefully 
planned by designing individuals and relentless, unscrup- 
ulous pressure groups. It cannot be an accident that 
their right man was always in the right place at the 
right time to do the freedom cause damage. It can’t 
be an accident that such champions as Martin Dies, 
Joseph McCarthy, William Jenner, Clarence Manion, 
Frank Holman and Pat McCarran, who was my friend 
for many years, Robert Taft and John Bricker, J. B. 
Matthews and John T. Flynn, all of whom are heroes 
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in my book, have all been maligned and had the rug 
pulled out from under them. 

I am perfectly sure that most of you will agree with 
the general thesis which I am developing. You are inter- 
ested in a “future unlimited.” You believe that with God 
all things are possible in some of the positions taken by 
individuals and groups as well as by our nation itself 
during these recent years. You have felt that the foun- 
dations down underneath were not remaining unshake- 
able. But perhaps you have not known just what you 
as an individual could do about it. You have not wanted 
to let your hair grow long and be a religious fanatic. You 
have wanted to go along with others in general support 
of government. You have accepted the laws, devices, 
and gimmicks which have seemed to you wrong, because 
there was no easy alternative. 

You have contributed to both sides in elections so 
that you would be on a friendly basis with whoever got 
elected. You have refused to be identified with some 
causes because you feared your identification might hurt 
you in areas where contracts and spoils and subsidies 
are spread. 

What I am saying is that many of you as individuals 
have practiced exactly the same pattern as our federal 
government — compromise, compromise, compromise. 
Meanwhile, fundamental conditions have continued to 
worsen and, without realizing it, you have been part of 
the problem instead of part of the solution. 

As one who believes that the destruction of our free- 
dom has been very carefully planned by designing in- 
dividuals and pressure groups, I remind you that the 
German industrialists goose-stepped behind Schacht to 
their doom. Ultimately they discovered that the promises 
of politicians and economic theorists were not to be 
trusted. 

There is a moral law which is decreed of almighty 
God and inheres in the nature of the universe and can- 
not be broken. 

My contacts with the nation over 600 radio stations 
each week, as well as television and in the church where 
I have the honor to be minister, lead me to the convic- 
tion that there is a great reservoir of strength adequate 
for the saving of our nation and our civilization which 
only awaits leadership that will integrate isolated indi- 
viduals who are presently ineffective. 

These people believe in the Bible’s assurance that a 
“future unlimited” awaits those who carry the sword of 
truth and wear the breastplate of righteousness. They 
believe that when truth becomes again the accepted 
norm, the taproots of Communism will automatically 
be cut. 

Instead of trying to push our problems further away 
into an international perspective through the United 
Nations, or even a national perspective through political 
parties and representatives, it is time for everyone who 


loves our country and believes in God to take a look in 
the mirror and vow with Confucius to cease cursing the 
darkness and light a candle. 

The New Testament makes perfectly plain that good 
cannot compromise with evil. Our whole procession of 
compromise has been morally wrong and having sowed 
the tares, we reap the whirlwind. John Dewey was once 
asked, “How can you believe all this collectivist thinking 
and still call yourself a Christian?” John Dewey re- 
plied, “I don’t.” No one can be a collectivist and a 
Christian. 

Often such addresses as this leave the audience up in 
the air. Before I close let me mention some specific sug- 
gestions which come right down to earth. Be completely 
honest with yourselves in these matters. Take time to 
share your views and convictions with those you most 
love within your home. Reappraise the influences of 
columnists, commentators, magazines, etc. 

Discuss freedom under God with your pastor or priest. 
Don’t finance any commentator or author who sup- 
ports the enemy position, even though he sells your 
products well. Most of all, cease waiting for someone 
to tell you how to help. Communists don’t have to be 
told what to do or how to do it. This is your battle, not 
just the battle for a few of us who got out in front with 
banners to sound the alarm. 

Unless we take care of the foundations that are down 
underneath, there is not too much point in building up 
a big packing industry or whatever else. 

Our Saviour put it in these words, 2,000 years ago. 
After he had expounded the principles of the moral law 
which inheres in the nature of the universe and which 
we can’t break—only we can break ourselves against 
it—he said, “Those that hear these words of mine and 
heed them shall be like unto a wise man that builds 
his house upon the rocks, and the rains descended and 
the floods came and the winds beat upon that house 
and it stood, because it was built upon the rock.” 

Our early forebears in this country had a struggle, 
hardship and difficulty, but they also came through to 
their “future unlimited,’ because they built upon the 
rock of the moral law. “But, those that hear these 
words of mine and heed them not, shall be like unto 
the fool that built his house upon the sand and the 
rains descended and the floods came and the winds 
beat upon that house and it fell. And great was the 
fall thereof, because it was built upon the sand.” 

Meat packers of America, I am impressed with your 
group. I am impressed with the strength that is repre- 
sented in this room and of the transforming power which, 
with the help of God, you can have when you go home. 
That is, if you are really concerned about providing 
for your children and grandchildren in the “future 
unlimited.” 
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A total of more than 3,000 years of service to the industry was 
represented by the 50-year veterans honored at the annual 
meeting. Of the 61 whose careers reached the half century 
mark during the past year, 22 were present at the ceremony to 
receive the coveted AMI gold buttons in person. Oscar G. 
Mayer, president of Oscar Mayer & Co., introduced the old 
timers and sketched highlights from their careers. 


OW that the youngsters have had their inning it 
seems only fair that the older men should also 
receive a bit of encouragement. 

For many years, the presentation of the Institute’s 
Gold Emblem to veterans in the meat packing industry 
who have seen half a century of work has been a pleas- 
ant and brief sentimental diversion at the annual meet- 
ing. 

The gentlemen you see on the platform this morning 
all got started when they were 14, 15 and 16 years old. 
Some spent years of apprenticeship in foreign lands 
before coming to this country. Whether they got started 
in Bavaria or Buffalo, these old pros remember the 60 
hour week. But in those days they were at least permit- 
ted to keep what they earned—the days before the de- 
vastating taxes to which we are all now subject. In this 
they were fortunate. 

You’d be interested to know how many hundreds of 
the old pros who received 50 year buttons over the years 
were still working at that time for the same company 
which originally hired them. That, gentlemen, is loyalty. 

Since the Institute started distributing emblem awards 
to veterans in the meat industry, there have been al- 
most 1,500 gold and 50,000 silver emblems given out for 
50 years and 25 years of service, respectively. There have 
been five veterans who have received the diamond em- 
blem for 75 years of service. 

My own father is one of the five, 75-year veterans. 
My father is still active in our business and comes down 
to the office a few hours most every business day. I am 
looking forward to the time when I, too, will receive the 
Institute’s gold emblem for 50 years’ service in the meat 
packing industry. I think all of those in the audience 
this morning will agree with me that we are proud of 
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these gentlemen on the platform because their mag- 
nificent term of service stamps them as faithful and com- 
petent workers for their employers and the public. 

A brief sketch of the industry background of the 50- 
year veterans follows: 

EDWARD G. SCHICK, Cia Swift International. 
Rosafe, Argentina, S. A.: Schick began working for 
Swift at the Kansas City plant as a laborer and mes- 
senger in 1904. He progressed through several beef sec- 
tions until he was freezer foreman in 1913. He later was 
transferred to South America as a cutting room fore- 
man at the Dock Central, Argentina, plant. He soon 
was promoted to divisional superintendent of the beef 
sections and later transferred to the Rosafe, Argentina. 
plant, where he assumed the same responsibilities and 
continued until late this spring. Schick was considered 
an outstanding beef operating man. 

ALFRED A. ANDERSEN, Peet Packing Co., Bay 
City, Mich.: Andersen entered the meat business in 1902 
as an apprentice sausage maker in Koldning, Denmark, 
at the age of 14. He came to the United States in 1909 
and worked for several retail markets in Petoskey and 
Harbor Springs, Mich. He enlisted for four years in the 
United States army at the outset of World War I. 
Andersen had a fling at his own business for another four 
years, and then threw in his fate with the A&P, Grand 
Rapids. He transferred from the retail to the packer level 
in 1937, when he started with the Peet company. 

OTTO ELSER, Williams Meat Co., Kansas City. 
Kan.: Elser got started when he was 14 years old as 
an apprentice in Germany and after three years re- 
ceived a certificate making him eligible to work for any 
butcher in that country. He worked in Stuttgart, Mann- 
heim and other cities, served two vears of compulsory 
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military training in the army and 
became a cook when Germany 
started World War I. With his wife 
and family, Elser came to the United 
States in 1928, and for 18 years 
worked for meat packing companies, 
including Hygrade. In 1945, Elser 
moved to Independence, Mo., and 
has worked for the last nine years 
for the Williams Meat Co. in Kansas 
City. 

FRANK A. KRISS, Williams 
Meat Co., Kansas City, Kan.: Kriss 
started with Swift in 1903 at Kansas 
City and remained ten years. He 
then served with Cudahy, the Weber 
Meat Co., Packers Meat Co., and J. 
C. Fisher Meat Co. For 19 years 
Kriss had his own business until 1938. 
In 1940, he began work with the 
Williams Meat Co., where he is em- 
ployed at the present time. 

ROBERT BURROWS, J. GC. 
Wood & Co., Chicago: Burrows 
began work with Agar Packing Co. 
in 1904 at Des Moines, transferred 
to Tennessee Packing Co. at Nash- 
ville and to Swift in Chicago within 
a year. For four years he was with 
Miller & Hart in Chicago, and for 
six years he was on his own in De- 
troit, distributing carloads of meat 
for Hormel, Rath and Morrell. He 
has been with J. C. Wood & Com- 
pany in Chicago since 1918. 

MAURICE STRENITZ, Swift & 
Company, Chicago: Starting with 
Swift as a company messenger in 
1904, Strenitz was promoted to the 
glue and adhesive department and 
has stuck there during his entire busi- 
ness lifetime. His present position is 
Chicago plant district sales manager 
of the glue, gelatine and adhesive 
department. 

T. H. HARB, Swift & Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Harb went to 
work for Swift in the beef order de- 
partment, Chicago, before he was 14 
years of age. Five years later he was 
transferred to the contract and insti- 
tutional department. He has been 
branch manager of Swift markets. In 
1931, he was made district superin- 
tendent of city markets, Chicago. In 
1947, he was made manager of the 
Grand Rapids sales unit. As manager 
of this unit, he has won two trips, 
one to Cuba and the other to Ber- 
muda. 

HENRY F. NADEAU, Swift & 
Company, South St. Paul: Nadeau 
is one of the many veterans who have 
spent their entire business lifetime 
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with one company. He started in 
1904 as a hide inspector in the beef 
dressing department and worked at 
other operations there until he was 
transferred in three years to the tin 
shop. Soon he was transferred back 
to the beef dressing and for 20 years 
learned all operations in that depart- 
ment. He was promoted to foreman 
in 1927 and has continued in that 
capacity up to the present time. 

THOMAS J. BURNS, Swift & 
Company, Chicago: He went to 
work for Swift when he was 14 years 
old as a helper in the tripe cellar at 
10c an hour. A year later, he was 
transferred to the cooper shop, where 
he remained, retiring as foreman. 

CESAR A. DIAZ, Swift & Com- 
pany, Havana, Cuba: Diaz always 
has been in sales work. His first job 
was inside salesman and _ shipping 
clerk. It is said that during his fledg- 
ling sales days, Diaz owned a cart 
which he pushed through the streets 
of Havana hawking Premium Hams 
and Bacon. This summer Diaz was 
pensioned. He saw the Swift office 
grow from a few desks to a modern 
packing plant. 

WILLIAM G. HARKE, Swift & 
Company, Chicago: Harke already 
had had a couple of years of pack- 
inghouse experience when he joined 
Swift as a 16-year old boy. He was 
assigned as a messenger to the com- 
pany’s downtown office. Later he be- 
came an assistant to the member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade who fol- 
lowed the Swift business, and in 
1924 he took over this job which he 
handled for 18 years. He bought and 
sold lard and soy beans for future 
delivery to Swift refineries. During 
his lifetime, he has sold probably 
several billion pounds of lard. When 
World War II broke out, Harke re- 
turned to the general office and took 
over the sale and purchase of primal 
pork cuts in carload lots. He has 
handled this job for 12 years. 

WILLIAM H. LENZ, Swift & 
Company, Chicago: Lenz got a job 
when he was 13 years old as mes- 
senger with Swift. For 22 years he 
walked to and from work at the 
general office. As a present member 
of the general bookkeeping depart- 
ment, Lenz is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of tabulating and balanc- 
ing the current accounts which reach 
huge sums weekly. 

J. R. WILKINSON, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago: Wilkinson has the 





sixth longest work record of 71,000 
Swift employes. He started as a 
“buzz” boy in 1904 at the general 
office. “Buzz” is short for messenger. 
He was just out of grammer school 
when he reported for work in short 
pants and a celluloid collar. His 
starting salary was $4 weekly. Dur- 
ing the first six months on the “buzz” 
run, young Wilkinson did a Roger 
Bannister when the buzz sounded, 
and as a reward for his running on 
the job he was promoted to the pro- 
vision department. He has remained 
in this department throughout his 
career, holding every type of job 
there. 

MARK P. BROWN, sr., Brown & 
Scott Packing Co., Wilmington, Del.: 
Brown began his career in the old 
Hart Bros. Abattoir at Wilmington. 
He joined the Wilmington Provision 
Co. in 1910, remaining for 36 years. 
Shortly after the Wilmington Provi- 
sion Co. was sold, Brown and Don 
Scott, who formerly had been asso- 
ciated with successful packinghouses 
in the Middlewest, founded the 
Brown & Scott Packing Co. He is 
active in the management of the 
company and in civic affairs of 
Wilmington. 

EDWARD A. CUDAHY II, The 
Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha: After 
graduating from the Chicago Latin 
School in 1905, Cudahy started work 
in the Omaha plant as an order 
clerk. During the succeeding years, 
he worked in the plant and the op- 
erating, financial and sales divisions 
of the business. When he became 51, 
Cudahy was made a vice president of 
the company. In 1926, he became 
president, succeeding his father, who 
became chairman of the board. After 
18 years as president, Cudahy was 
elected board chairman in 1944, a 
position he still retains. Two otf 
Cudahy’s sons are active in the com- 
pany. Edward A. Cudahy, III, is 
division manager of: the western 
plants, and Anthony B. Cudahy is 
in charge of the primal cuts depart- 
ment of the beef division of the gen- 
eral offices in Omaha. Both sons are 
directors of the company. 

CHRIS EGGERS, The Cudahy 
Packing Co., New York City: Eggers 
got his start in Jersey City in 1904 
with a large company. For eight 
years he sold fresh meats, refinery 
products, margarine, soap, glue and 
specialties. In 1912, this company 
sent him to Argentina to supervise 
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production work. He rose from divi- 
sional superintendent to assistant 
superintendent of the Argentina 
plant. He returned the the U.S. in 
1919 and went to work for The 
Cudahy Packing Co. as assistant sales 
manager in the New York area for 
canned meats and pharmaceuticals. 
He moved up to sales manager in 
1922. 

CHARLES SCHIRMER, Du 
Quoin Packing Co., Du Quoin, IIL: 
Schirmer started in a small home 
killing plant in 1903, owned by W. 
M. Werner, Benton, Ill. He worked 
there 20 years until 1923, when he 
transferred to Du Quoin, working 
on the killing floor. He was trans- 
ferred to the lard department in 
six years and spent the next dozen 
years of his career in that depart- 
ment. For the past dozen years, he 
has been in the hog cutting depart- 
ment. 

FRANK N. TEALL, The S. R. 
Gerber Sausage Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
N.Y.: He got his start in 1900 in 
his Uncle Abraham ‘Teall’s meat 
market in Rochester. N.Y., and re- 
mained there until 1906. For the next 
18 years he worked for his brother 
in a retail market and then was his 
»wn boss for three years. Teall started 
work with the Gerber company in 
1929 as a salesman and has been 
there continuously. 

TRACY SMITH, Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co., Austin, Minn.: He began his 
meat packing career just 50 years ago 
this month in the Hormel sausage 
room. At 18, Smith was made fore- 
man of the fresh meat department, 
and then served consecutively as 
foreman of the freezer, foreman of 
the front shipping room and super- 
visor of all shipping and U loading. 
He transferred to main office in 
1938 as coordinator of all shipments. 

H. PETER HENSCHIEN, Hen- 
schien, Everds & Crombie, Chicago: 
Henschien came to the United States 
in 1902 and worked for a year or 
so in a local architect’s office in 
New York City. Brighter opportuni- 
ties beckoned the Oslo-born boy, and 
he threw in his lot with Swift & 
Company in 1904 as draughtsman 
and superintendent of construction 
for the company’s East Side plant 
then being built. He was transferred 
when the plant was finished to the 
company’s Chicago office for four 
years. Later, Henschien accepted a 
working partnership with D. I. Davis, 
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packinghouse designer. Several years 
later, he opened his own offices and 
still is active as a designer of buildings 


| for the meat packing industry. 


| Sider was 





JOHN SIDER, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., New York City: 
botn in Austria and 
learned his trade there. He came to 
this country in 1904 and worked at 
Jacob Dangler for seven years, then 
at the Mutter Beef House from 1911 
to 1915, and then for Adolph Gobel 
for five years. In 1920, Sider went to 
work for Jacob Cohen and remained 
when this company affiliated with 
Hygrade. 

HARRY FEIERSTEIN, Hygrade 
Food Products Corp., New York 
City: Feierstein was born in Poland 
and learned the provision business 
there. He was in the Russian army 
from 1902 to 1904, during which 
time he built smokehouses in the 
hills. He came to this country in 
1909 and worked for S. Ershowsky 
for five years in New York City. 
Later he transferred to Jacob Cohen 
for four years and then set himself 
up in business as the Liberty Provi- 
sion Co. In 1927, when Liberty be- 
came part of Hygrade, Feierstein re- 


mained. 
ANDREW P. ANDERSON, Lewis 
Packing Co., Omaha: Anderson 


| came to the United States in 1903 


and went to work in the beef coolers 
at the old Omaha Packing Co. He 


| later transferred to the Morris Pack- 


ing Co. and to the Dold Packing Co. 
In 1935 he was made beef cooler 
foreman for Lewis Packing Co., the 
plant which is now operated by 
Kingan Inc., at Omaha. A few weeks 
ago, Anderson retired. 

CLARENCE E. BARTON, Lewis 
Packing Co., Omaha: Barton took 
his first job in the meat packing in- 
dustry with the St. Louis Dressed 
Beef Co. in 1904. Eleven years later 
he switched to Morris and after four 
years went over to the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., where he was superintendent 
in charge of the inedible rendering 
and tank room. In 1935, Barton went 
to work for the Lewis Packing Co., 
the present plant of Kingan Inc., 
and has worked as foreman of the 
rendering and feed department since 
that time. 

OSCAR E. EMGE, Emge Packing 
Co., Inc., Fort Branch, Ind.: Emge 
got an early start in the industry 
when he was 11 years old, learning 
first to cut meat in his father’s market 


at Fort Branch. Emge always has 
been active in the management of 
the company which bears his name, 
and of which he is president. He 
is a director of the American Meat 
Institute, president of the Farmers 
National Bank of Princeton, Ind.. 
and president of the Perpetual Build- 
ing and Loan Association, also of 
Princeton. Emge divides his time 
between the company’s activities a: 
Anderson and Princeton, Ind. 

CHRISTOPHER J. HALE, Car- 
stens Packing Co., Spokane. Wash. : 
Hale, who was born in Norway, came 
to the United States in 1896 with 
his parents. They settled in Benson, 
Minn. In 1904, he went to work for 
McGowans and Son and remainec 
with this company for four years. 
He then moved to Tacoma, Wash.. 
and started to work for Carstens 
Packing Co. on its killing floor. Hale 
worked through all the departments 
in the plant and in 1915 was trans- 
ferred to the Spokane plant, where 
he held various responsibilities. He 
was made assistant superintendent in 
1951. 

L. S. JOSEPH, Hygrade Fooc 
Products Corp., Tacoma, Wash.: 
Joseph started in the industry with 
the old S. & S. Company at Chicago. 
He left this company, which later 
was to become Wilson & Co., and 
connected himself with the New 
York Butchers Dressed Meat Co. of 
New York City. In 1924, he resignec 
and, after taking a three-year vaca- 
tion, again entered the industry with 
Hygrade. 

NORWOOD G. HADDOCK. 
Kingan Inc., Richmond, Va.: Fifty 
years ago, Haddock went to Kingan 
as a boy 14 years old and started tc 
work in the plant at 15th and Cary 
streets, Richmond. Haddock sincerelv 
believed in the future of the meat 
packing industry and took night 
classes in bookkeeping and account- 
ing while still holding down his day- 
time job with Kingan. He was an 
instructor in foreman classes in pack- 
inghouse accounting and plant opera- 
tions sponsored by the Richmond 
industrial department. Haddock has 
worked in all the departments at the 
Richmond plant. In 1933 he was in 
charge of the departmental account- 
ing, later transferring to purchasing. 
He has continued in the latter posi- 
tion. ; . 

JOSEPH FAUST, Kingan Inc.. 
Indianapolis: Faust went. to..work 
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THAT the Hollymatic 


is now designed for con- 
tinuous, service-free 
operation ? 


The Hollymatic— Model 54 is precision-designed 
to stand up through years and years of rugged 
service .. . turning out 2100 patties an hour, day 
after day. It is completely automatic . . . amaz- 
ingly simple to operate...easy to clean and 
literally service-free. 

The Hollymatic is the only patty molding 
machine that automatically feeds the patty 
papers, eliminating costly and time-consuming 
manual paper feeding. The Model 54 will feed 


\C FO, 
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SEE YOUR 
AUTHORIZED HOLLYMATIC 
< DEALER, OR WRITE 


OCTOBER 23, 1954 





DID YOU KNOW 


THAT the Hollymatic 


will now mold 2100 pat- 
ties per hour? 


THAT the Hollymatic is 


now a heavy-duty, rugged 
machine throughout—com- 
pletely automatic? 


either a small or large sheet, allowing you to 
use the sheet size that sets off your patty to 
best advantage. 

The Hollymatic molding method produces 
loose knit patties that hold their full juice con- 
tent. You decide what size and shape patties 
you want . . . from sandwich thin to steak thick 
...Yround, square or chop shape... and the 
Hollymatic molds them exactly to your specifi- 
cations with no variation from patty to patty. 


 — 
i HOLLYMATIC CORPORATION 


DEPT. A, 433 W. 83RD STREET, CHICAGO 20, ILL. 
0S enone ASSIA RS CARRERE CS! TBR RN ERIE I II 
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CAN MEAT INSTI 


EXHIBITS 


Through the Exhibit Hall 


LATEST IN packinghouse equipment and supplies attracted 
steady streams of interested spectators. Packaging occupied 
a prominent spot throughout the exhibit hall. Popular inno- 
vation was group of strolling musicians, who entertained 
packers as they made rounds of exhibit booths. 
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TIME! 


YIELD! 


TOWNSEND 


Because the Townsend Model 35 Pork-Cut Skinner is a high-speed 
machine, time is saved in the skinning operation. Result: in- 
creased production, lower skinning costs. 

Because this machine trims so close, pork yield is high. What’s 
more, the skins are all ready for gelatin with no further fleshing. 

The Townsend Model 35 Pork-Cut Skinner is an all-around 
machine that handles all pork cuts —large or small. Two attach- 
ments are available: 1. The Ham Fatter Attachment which cuts 
the collar line and removes the excess fat from a ham at the same 
time that the skin is being skinned. 2. The Townsend Liver Loaf 
Fat Attachment which automatically slices off thin sheets of fat, 
for covering liver loaf and various other prepared meats, as fat- 
backs are being skinned. 

Write today for complete details. And ask, too, about the Town- 
send Bacon Skinner and the Townsend Membrane Removal Machine. 


4 
: ENGINEERING COMPANY 
2421 HUBBELL AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA 


OCTOBER 23, 1954 











ratent Appiied tor 


Still First in the Field! 
Winger Loaf Molds 


Improvements lead to 
preference and we’re 
certainly grateful our 
molds have been so well 
received. We urge you 
to see the Winger Loaf 


Mold. Examine its heavy 


Continuous machine tapered bar prevents 
loss of shape, assures permanent positive fit. 


machined bars at the 
ends. Note how tightly the cover fits over the smooth tapered 
edges. A positive fit, yet the cover is removed easily. Avail- 
able in 14, 16 and 18 gauge; any length. Let us know your 


needs. We will be glad to submit quotations and samples. 


Chicago Representative: John C. Luehrsen 
6219 South Albany 


Telephone Hemlock 4-4831 


FABRICATORS OF STRUCTURAL STEEL 
STAINLESS STEEL AND ALUMINUM 


“BACKED BY YEARS OF PACKING PLANT ENGINEERING" 








MANUFACTURING CO. 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 
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with Kingan in 1904 in the litho- 
graphing department at Indianapolis 
and later was made foreman. In 
1936, he was assigned to the job of 
elevator operator at the plant. 

DAVID LINCICUM, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Madison, Wis.: As a 
boy of 13, Lincicum began his career 
in a small market in Madison where 
he acquired experiénce in slaughter- 
ing and meat processing. In 1919, 
he joined Oscar Mayer & Co., and 
has spent 35 years in the beef kill 
department at Madison. 

KARL H. LANG, Oscar Mayer 
& Co., Madison: Lang was born in 
Germany, and during his school years 
he was trained in barbering. How- 
ever, when he came to the United 
States he realized there was more 
cutting to do in the meat business 
so he threw in his lot with the Mayer 
company. He has been foreman of 
the beef kill department since 1919. 

TIMOTHY URBANIK, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Madison: Urbanik was 
was born in Poland and came to the 
United States in 1900. A few years 
later he started with Cudahy Broth- 
ers, Cudahy, Wis., where he re- 
mained for 18 years. After a short 
spell with Swift & Company at South 
St. Paul, Urbanik transferred to 
Oscar Mayer at Madison in the cut 
and kill department. He has been 
in the curing department for a num- 
ber of years. 

CHARLES WESLEY WHITE, 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa: White first was employed by 
the Morrell company in 1903 in the 
refinery department and remained 
there for seven years. He then moved 
his family out of the state. He was 
rehired in 1911 in the beef house and 
has remained in that department 
since that time. 

S. JOSEPH MATTINGLY, John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa: Mattingly 
started with Morrell in the canning 
department in 1902. He was made 
foreman in the beef oleo department 
in 1928 and has continued in that 
capacity ever since. Mattingly’s fa- 
ther worked for the Morrell company 
for 40 years before his retirement. 
Three other members of Mattingly’s 
family also are Morrell workers. His 
brother, Charles, is a foreman in the 
fresh meat department; his son 
Elmer, works in the canning depart- 
ment, and a daughter, Mrs. Thelma 
Skinner, is emploved in casings. 

JAY STEWARD, John Morrell & 
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 litho- | Co., Ottumwa: Steward first was 
napolis | employed in 1904 in the trimming 
an. In | room and worked in various depart- 
job of | ments until 1919. He then was pro- 
t. moted to assistant foreman of the 
Oscar }| dry salt department, later transfer- 
: Asa] ring to the smoked meat department 
career | as assistant foreman. In 1942 Steward 
where | was transferred to the general ex- 
ughter- | pense department on the plant pay- 
1 1919, | roll. Since 1946, he has been em- 
o., and | ployed in the pork cutting depart- 
eef kill ment, 
EDWARD A. PENNE, The Rath 
Mayer Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa: Penne 
born in began his career with The Rath 
ol years Packing Co. in 1904. Originally as- 
- How- | sioned to the hog dressing and cut 
United department as a butcher, he early 
Ss more | became familiar with loading opera- 
business | tions. In 1914, Penne was transferred 
> Mayer | to the loading department and pro- 
man of | moted to foreman, a position he now 
é€ 1919. | holds. He has worked under every 
Oscar plant superintendent. 
wnik was HENRY FISCHER, The Rath 
€ to the Packing Co., Waterloo: In the 57 
w_years | years Fischer has been working in 
y Broth- the meat business, he has received 
he re- many checks and for about 11 dif- 
a short | ferent periods of work, all within the 
at South state of Iowa. He worked in retail 
rred to | markets in Cedar Falls, New Hamp- 
the cut ton and Waterloo and at three dif- 
as been | ferent periods for Rath. He has been 
anum- | steadily employed by Rath for the WIN in the battle om =" 
VHITE last 19 years. 
bd 4 y N i > ¢ ack 
ttumwa, ces Wen eae bags There are more than 150,000 brand 
loyed by stent at 12 vears of age in — eusithtan. names registered in the United States- 
OE toe at Cher Lake. kok a we competing for the customer's attention. 
pene a combination delivery boy and gen- In this "battle of brands" brightly print- 
ts, seid eral helper. He got much of his early ed Gaylord Bones ave a vital ers 
nie tail experience in retail markets in and the chain of visual impressions that 
eseenatiea around Iowa, Minnesota and Wis- pays off in sales. 
consin as a meat cutter. For 14 years CRE Ha eon ae 
ix. John he a = equal selena ode retail “a "GC ict has pa specialized 
ical market at Tripoli. He joined Rath in RPI woo ‘ k 
- 1930, starting in the beef boning experience and equipment to make 
orca department and later worked in the quality =~ = their selling _— 
tiara beef cut department, and beef sales. with — We — _— 
los “iat For the last four years, Cobb has pressed in eye-catching colors. 
gly’s fa- been in the watchman department. CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES Pet Gaylord Biuteien:pe nalling 
= ANTON KNOFERLE. The Wil- FOLDING CARTONS ¢ KRAFT PAPER & SPECIALTIES : : 
-ompany - 3 2 d : KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS team. Call your nearby Gaylord office. 
ene. liam Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., 
.ttingly’s Baltimore: Knoferle got his start as 
hove. ile an apprentice in Ritzhofen, Bavaria, 
as x ie his birthplace. The plant was small oe 4 a 2@ i. 
ies “i and he learned all the operations be- GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUIS 
; depart- fore completing his training. Later. 
Thelin he worked in Zurich, Switzerland, 
aaa. and in France. He was inducted into 
forrell & | the German navy in World War I. SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST * CONSULT YOUR LOCAL PHONE BOOK 
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In 1914, he arrived in Baltimore on 
the North German Lloyd “Nicker,” 
and because the boat was im- 
pounded, Anton merely walked 
ashore and got a job as sausage 
maker with the Gebelein company. 
He spent five years there and 12 
more with a small packer as a beef 
salesman. In 1931, Knoferle went to 
work for the William Schluderberg- 
T. J. Kurdle Co., first in the night 
beef department and later in beef 
dressing, where he has been siding 
for a number of years. 

EDWIN W. MITCHELL, The 
William Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle 
Co., Baltimore: Mitchell already had 
two years of college before he de- 
cided to get into the meat business. 
Shortly before the great Baltimore 
fire in 1904, Mitchell took a job with 
a local butcher, A. C. Snyder & Co. 
Mitchell was the “company” as the 
boss was the only other worker. He 
remained there 13 years until the 
company folded and then got an 
immediate offer from his friend, ‘T. 
J. Kurdle. In October, 1917, Mitchell 
became supervisor of accounts pay- 
able and receivable for the T. J. 
Kurdle Co. When the company 
merged three years later with the 
William Schluderberg & Sons Co.. 
he became paymaster for the new 
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VACUUM PACKAGES table-ready meats, 


bacon and chops with fabulous new savings in 
time, labor and materials! 


Field proven and approved by America’s leading pack- 
ers, the new Campbell VACUUM PACK meat wrapper 
has revolutionized the packaging of self-service trans- 
parent meat packs. High speed continuous feed operation 
greatly increases unit production, and machine provides 
absolute vacuum sealing with savings up to 50% on 
packaging materials as no large over-laps or double 
wraps are necessary — no trays or stiffeners required 
unless desired! Machine cuts labor costs to a minimum 
too, as only one person is required for operation. 


Wraps regular or irregular shaped meat cuts or packs 
with equal ease and speed, and simplified adjustments 
require minimum down-time for size change-over. Ma- 
chine accurately positions label design of pre-printed 
wrap material or separately attached labels. 


Plan now to increase your sales with self-selling prod- 
ucts vacuum packaged by the Campbell Wrapper — It 
seals flavor, freshness and moisture in — eliminates 
shrinkage, reduces spoilage and wins thousands of new 
users to your brand name. 





New York office: 55 West 42nd St. 





company, a job he held for 26 years. 
Mitchell now is a member of the 
Esskay cost department. 

SAMUEL SLOTKIN, Hygrade 
Food Products Corp., Detroit: Slot- 
kin received his formal education in 
the public schools of New York City 
and Buffalo. He began his meat pack- 
ing career at the age of 19, and in 
1914 he founded the Hygrade Pro- 
vision Co. of Brooklyn. In 1927 
he merged with ten companies in 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
to form the Hygrade Food Products 
Corp. He was elected president and 
a director of this company. In 1929, 
Hygrade acquired the Allied Packers 
and during the years 1929 to 1952 the 
company purchased various singly 
operated plants. Later, Hygrade 
bought Kingan & Co., and in 1954. 
purchased the Carstens Packing Co. 
In 1932, Slotkin was elected board 
chairman of his company, retaining 
his presidency. In 1949 he relin- 
quished the presidency. His office 
is at 50 Church St., New York 
City, and he resides in that city. 

WILSON C. CODLING, Tobin 
Packing Co., Albany, N. Y.: Codling 
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The famous Adelmann Ham Boilers are now 
available in over 100 different sizes . 

in 10 different shapes! All in Cast Aluminum, 
same in Stainless Steel. Adelmann Ham Boil- 
ers feature: controlled pressure, elliptical 
vielding springs, self-sealing and non-tilting 
cover, simplicity and speed of operation. Send 
for free booklet, “The Modern Method,” 
showing complete line of Ham Boilers, Loaf 
Containers, Loaf Stuffers, Washers, Foot 
Presses and related equipment. 
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WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE BOOKLET 


HAM BOILER 


CORPORATION 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 








FOOT PRESS 


pin ADELMANN —“‘The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer’’ 
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PERFECT 
CORNED BEEF 





CUSTOM PRODUCTS 
INCLUDE: 


e Seasonings 


e Straight Cures 


e Enriched complete 
cures for Pork, Dried 
Beef, Corned Beef, 
Turkey, Boiled Ham 
and Sausage 


e Pre-cooked and 
Enriched Binders 


e Emulsifiers 
e Flavor Boosters 
e Flavor Salts 


e Special Sauces 
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Really good corned beef doesn’t just 
happen. Only skill and experience, 
coupled with finest ingredients can 
make the kind of corned beef customers 
want again and again. 


With Custom’s complete cure, you can 
turn out top quality corned beef in just 
3 to 5 days. And wait ‘til you see and 
taste the difference. This is corned beef 
that has a more appetizing color... a 
smoother texture ... a rich, deep flavor 
that signifies good beef. There’s a big 
difference in slicing, too — because Cus- 
tom-cured corned beef slices easily, yet 
holds together firmly whether sliced 
thick or thin. 


Best of all, Custom Corned Beef cure 
has the salt, sugar and seasoning built 
right in. And, if it’s Kosher flavor you’re 
after, Custom Kosher Style Corned Beef 
Cure has that balanced, always uniform, 
fresh garlic flavor that makes the BIG 
difference in corned beef. No need for 
you to add anything. 


Ask your Custom Field Man about these 
and other Custom products that can 
help you make bigger profits from bet- 
ter products. 





FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
Fa) 701 N. WESTERN AVENUE, DEPT. 1-K 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 








got his start with Armour at its 
Utica branchhouse in 1903. He also 
served in other Armour branches-— 
Gloversville, Burlington, Vt., and 
Baltimore. He went to the Jacob 
Dold Packing Co. in 1912 as man- 
ager of this company’s branches in 
Syracuse and Utica for six years. 
For five years Codling was with a 
non-meat food company as manager 
with headquarters in New York 
City. Here he associated himself with 
Frederick M. Tobin in the establish- 
ment of the Albany Packing Co.., 
Inc., at Albany, N. Y. In 1942, this 
company was merged with the Tobin 
Packing Co. 

JAMES ENGLETHALER, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago: Fifty 
years ago, a husky lad came to the 
Chicago plant office of Armour and 
asked for work. “I want to be a 
butcher,” he told the employment 
manager. He was sent to the lamb 
and veal department. In 1917, he was 
transferred to the veal department of 
the wholesale market and _ served 
under eight managers in 37 years 

J. M. BRENNAN, Armour and 
Company, Peoria, Ill.: Brennan 
started with Armour in 1902 at the 
Chicago Wholesale Market, where 
he remained for 17 years. He then 
served a year in Milwaukee, another 
year in South Bend as assistant man- 
ager, and next transferred to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, as manager. He spent 
five years at the Englewood branch. 
For the past eight years Brennan has 
been doing contact work with the 
Peoria trade, working out of the Chi- 
cago general office. 

A. E. WILLIS, Armour and Com- 
pany, Ltd., London, England: Willis 
started with Armour in 1902 as office 
junior at Southhampton Docks, be- 
coming a shipping clerk. He joined 
the British army in 1917 and on his 
return from the trenches in 1919, 
was re-employed at his old job. In 
1923 he was transferred to the Lon- 
don Central Meat Market, Smith- 
field. In 1937, Willis was appointed 
manager of one of Armour’s largest 
stalls at the Smithfield Market. In 
September, 1939, at the outbreak of 
World War II, he was transferred to 
the London Wholesale Meat Supply 
Association, a government sponsored 
organization which was created to 
take over the distribution of meat. 
Willis is depot manager of this 
organization. 
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HERBERT BEAUDIN, Armour 
and Company, Antwerp, Switzer- 
land: Beaudin acts as a sub-agent 
for Armour and Company and has 
spent more than 50 years in the meat 
industry. He still is active in pro- 
moting the company’s products in his 
area. 

GEORGE E. PENSON, Armour 
and Company, Chicago: Penson has 
carried on a long family tradition of 
working for Armour and Company. 
For 29 years his grandfather was with 
the company and for 49 years his 
brother worked for Armour. George 
Penson got his start as a messenger 
boy in Chicago; studied accounting 
nights and in ten years he was office 
manager. Later he became utility 
trouble shooter, then senior auditor 
of the dairy, poultry and margarine 
division’s country plants. This is a 
position he now holds. 

JOHN T. DRANKIEWICZ, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago: He 
got his start in the canning room 
of the Chicago plant in 1903 as a 
belt boy. He next worked in the 
stationery and printing department 
and in 1911 he held posts as packer 
and shipper and assistant foreman. 
He was foreman of the multicolor 
printing department until 1939 when 
it was discontinued. Since that time, 
Drankiewicz has been a multigraph 
machine operator. 

GEORGE O’TOOLE, Armour 
and Company, Omaha: O'Toole has 
spent all of his 66 years in Omaha 
and all but 16 with the company 
where he started work. He began 
his meat packing duties as a door boy, 
then worked in the produce ware- 
house and later in the tube station, 
where he remained for 38 years. 

HERMAN YOST, Armour and 
Company, Omaha: Yost has been a 
cooper all the time he has spent in 
the meat packing industry, and while 
he has worked for a few other 
Omaha plants, most of his time has 
been with Armour. He has had a 
barrel of fun as president of the 
Armour bowling league for 15 years, 
and he was star catcher on the 1916 
Armour baseball team which won the 
Greater Omaha League champion- 
ship. 

MARTIN P. CONLEY, Armour 
and Company, Omaha: Conley 
started in 1904 with the National 
Packing Co. in Omaha, a unit taken 
over by Armour in 1923. During his 
50 years, he has held posts as time- 
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THREE wrappers in ONE 


PATERSON TRIP-L-WRAP brings 
you a simple means of speeding up 
packaging operations. It saves time be- 
cause there is no collating, no fumbling 
with loose sheets, no waste motions. 
There is only one bundle to handle, and 


Paterson TRIP-L-WRAP 








only one inventory to receive, check and stock. Paterson TRIP-L- 
WRAP is a complete unit bound together at one edge by adhesive. 
The operator handles it with one quick motion. 


Standard Paterson TRIP -L- 


WRAP consists of: 


1. Outside printed wrapper of non-toxic, wet-strength, 
grease-resisting Patapar Vegetable Parchment 


2. Middle sheet of toweling 


3. Inner grease-proof barrier of non-toxic Patapar 27-21T 
Many different combinations available 


Popular sizes of Paterson TRIP-L-WRAP are 28” x 28”, 32” x 28” and 28” 
x 24”. We will be glad to send you samples for testing. Write us today. 


Patapar for other packaging needs 


Special types of wet-strength, grease-resisting Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment are ideal for er and protecting butter, sliced 
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Bristol, Pennsylv4 
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bacon, sausage, lard, mar- 
garine and other products. 
Tell us the use you have in 
mind and we'll send samples. 


\ : == \Patapar 


Vegetable Parchment 


HI WET STRENGTH - GREASE-RESISTING 
HEADQUARTERS FOR VEGETABLE PARCHMENT SINCE 1885 














DODGE & OLCOTT PRESENTS... 


a brand n 








Specifically designed for the catsup manufacturer... this all new D&O 
seasoning will supplement and enhance the natural tomato flavor of this 
popular condiment. Developed in the new, all stainless steel equipped 
D&O Dry Soluble Seasonings Plant... SPISORAMA CATSUP is an- 
other “specialty flavor” designed to meet the requirements of a specific 
food processor. Formula variations will be made in accordance with 
individual preferences...and technical assistance is available. Ask 
your D&O representative for trial quantities of SPISORAMA CATSUP. 


Our 156th Year of Service 


DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 


180 Varick Street * New York 14, N. Y. 
Sales offices in principal cities 
a STA eo £0 1 hag, ESSENTIAL OILS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS « PERFUME BASES * FLAVOR BASES * DRY SOLUBLE SEASONINGS 
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keeper, plant auditor, freezer and 
storage foreman, and his last post as 
night superintendent. He retired in 
July. 

OTTO SCHMIDT, Armour and 
Company, St. Louis: Schmidt began 
his meat packing career as a pork 
packer when he was 16 years of age. 
Since 1915, he has been a beef cutter. 

JOHN BALEK, Armour and 
Company, Omaha: Balek has worked 
for Armour for 45 of his 50 years 
in the industry. He has a son, a 
brother and a son-in-law all working 
for the company at the Omaha plant. 
He currently is employed at his regu- 
lar trade as a calf skinner. 

NELS E. NELSON, Armour and 
Company, San Francisco: Nelson 
began work for Armour in 1905 at 
Sioux City, Iowa, as a butcher. He 
has worked 30 years for the company 
and a total of 56 years there and in 
companies taken over by Armour. 
Since 1935, he has been stationed at 
San Francisco as plant police chief. 
Now 72, Nelson was the oldest 
Armour employe eligible for the half- 
century award this year. 

MRS. OLA SMITH, Armour and 
Company, New York City: When 
Mrs. Smith, as a girl, started with 
Armour and Company in Kansas 
City in 1904, it was understood that 
her job would be only a temporary 
one. It lasted 50 years. She has 
worked her entire career in the can- 
ning department and sliced bacon 
department. During World War I, 
Mrs. Smith gained popularity as a 
manicurist for the sliced bacon de- 
partment. 

WILLIAM NAGEL, Armour and 
Company, Trenton, N. J.: Nagel, 
until 1953, spent 29 years of service 
with Armour and Company, and 
previous to this time had served 21 
years with Swift & Company. 

THOMAS HARLAND, Weiland 
Packing Co., Inc., Phoenixville, Pa.: 
Harland began his career in 1897 
with Rohe & Bros., New York City, 
as a commission salesman. His terri- 
tory was Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut and Philadelphia. 
Harland also represented other meat 


packers while on this territory. For 


the last 34 years, he has been asso- 
ciated with the Weiland company, 
and, at 84 years of age, works four 
days weekly and walks about 34 miles 
daily. He disdains any means of 
navigating his Philadelphia route ex- 
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More lard due this fall from increased hog crop 
. . . Say latest reports 


WILL YOUR 
LARD PACKAGING 
EQUIPMENT BE READY? 


Recently meat packing authorities predicted a 10% increase in this 
fall’s hog crop, based on a 13% larger spring yield. That “assures 
a higher level of hog slaughtering extending well into next year,” 
say reports. 





| More slaughtering means more lard rendering . . . and increased 
| demands on lard packaging equipment. 


Are you ready? If there’s any doubt, check with Peters. You may 

need new high speed equipment for heavy volume. or new Peters 
| junior equipment to replace costly hand operations. Investigate now 
. .. there’s no obligation. 








| Upper left) Peters Model SE Carton Forming & Lining Machine, operates at speeds 
up to 120 cartons per minute; lower left) Model CCY-L Carton Folding & Closing 
Machine, handles up to 120 or more cartons per minute. Upper right) Peters Junior 
Carton Forming & Lining Machine, and, lower right) Junior Folding & Closing 
Machine; both operate at speeds of 30 to 40 cartons per minute. All machines shown 
are capable of handling 4 lb. cartons up-to 4 Ib. cartons. 


For complete information, 
write, phone or wire 


MACHINERY COMPANY 
4704 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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B&D COMBINA 
SAW AND CAR 




























PRIMAL CUT SAW 


Enthusiastically endorsed by packers everywhere. De- 
signed for speedy, accurate breakdown of beef and 
hog carcasses into their primal cuts while on the rail 
or cutting table. 





PORK SCRIBE SAW BEEF SCRIBE SAW 
These B & D Scribe Saws guaran- 
tee a perfect scribe every time 
. .. eliminate scribe marks, ragged 
edges, bone splinters and costly 
miscuts . . . improve salability of 
your pork and beef products. 








For more than a quarter of a century BEST & 
DONOVAN hes been contributing to the overall effi- 
ciency of the Meat Industry by supplying it with 
job-proven, packer-approved, cost-cutting B & D Ma- 
chines. 


Write for prices and detailed specifications 














HOG BACKBONE MARKER 


BEEF RIB BLOCKER & HAM MARKING SAW 
Produces perfect cuts with no bone splin- 
ters ... saves time . .. adds to your profits. 





Especially designed for marking hogs to 
secure perfectly split carcasses. Equipped 
with job-proven eight-inch blade. 
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B & D's portable Dehorning Saw is simple to 
use, permits speedy sterilization, and is 
equally well-suited to both large and smaii- 
scale cattle killing operations. 





HOG SPLITTER—B & D's new high-speed Hog 
Carcass Splitting Saw . . . designed to increase 
your production and save you money—sturdily and 
powerfully built . . . will handle 350 to 400 car- 
casses per hour. 


CATTLE DEHORNING SAW 
















Ll 1) BEEF BREASTBONE OPENER 
(PRITCH PLATE) 


Packer-Approved Machines 













Every machine in the famous B & D line is con- 
tributing daily to packing plant efficiency . . . 
by improving and facilitating working condi- 
tions. Thousands of these electrically operated 
machines are increasing packer yields in large, 
small and medium sized plants from coast to 
coast . . . for packers who know there is no 
satisfactory substitute for experience! 














Newest addition to 
the famous B & D 
line! Opens up cat- 
tle breasts on the | 
pritch plate with 
greater speed and | 
convenience than 

heretofore possible. 











UTILITY SAW » 


Especially recommended 
for splitting veal carcass 

. excellent all-around 
utility saw... light in 
weight . . . easily con- 
trolled. 


























On-the-rail 
BREASTBONE OPENER 









Developed for opening up cattle 
breasts on the rail. Noted for its 
high speed and efficiency. De- 
pendably accurate! 





BUY B&D MACHINES 


B&D Machines Mean Greater Speed, Accuracy, Efficiency ... Improved Working Conditions in Your Plant. 
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“The Casing House” 


is known throughout the Sausage-Making 
World... with Headquarters in: 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 





LONDON 
BUENOS AIRES 
ee SYDNEY 
WELLINGTON 


ZURICH 





Vatural Sausage Casings supplied from “The Casing House” have 





been satisfying sausage manufacturers for 73 vears ... but we 





have no intention of resting on our laurels. Our credo! Better 





Service Every Year! 











Bentn. Levi & Co. Inc. 


3944-48 SOUTH HAMILTON AVE., CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


ASSOCIATE 








TOT a ee = at 
NA L | meard [ U 
AMERICAN ||| INSTITUTE 
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cept his own legs. He claims that he 
might miss some stores if he used 
faster methods of getting around. 

HARRY KNAUFT, The H. H. 
Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati: 
Knauft began work in 1904 with the 
Meyer company as a store room 
clerk. He advanced to sub-route 
man, storekeeper, salesman and then 
sales supervisor. Later, Knauft be- 
came a vice president of the com- 
pany and still is active, calling on 
several large accounts, jobbers and 
bakers. 

JESSE LYSINGER, The H. H. 
Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati: Ly- 
singer got his start with the Meyer 
company in the curing cellars, work- 
ing also in the stringing and smok- 
ing departments. He later became 
foreman, a position he held for 30 
years. For the last ten years he has 
been employed in the general plant 
department. 

J. ©. SCHROCK, Johnstown 
Packing, Inc., Johnstown, Pa.: 
Schrock began his meat packing serv- 
ice with Armour and Company in 
Johnstown in 1900. He remained 
with Armour 18 years and then trans- 
ferred to the Ferguson Packing Co., 
a local concern, where he remained 
ll years. In 1929, Schrock returned 
to the Johnstown company as man- 
ager, and has been with this company 
ever since. He is 79 years of age and 
still active. 

ORLAN BOWMAN, The Sucher 
Packing Co., Dayton, Ohio: This 
73-year-old veteran got his start 
butchering on his own in New 
Lebanon, Ohio, in 1897. Nine years 
later, he transferred his skill to the 
Peters & Sons plant, and six years 
after that he went to Johnsville, 
Ohio, with the Winkler & Erbaugh 
Co. From 1927 to 1938, Bowman 
owned a retail market in Dayton. In 
1938 he went with the Sucher Pack- 
ing Co., where he still is employed. 


D&O to Make Annual 
Achievement Award 


An annual “achievement award” of 
$1,000 and a gold medal, to promote 
research and contribute toward prod- 
uct improvement and development 
throughout the meat packing indus- 
try, has just been established by 
Dodge & Olcott, essential oil, flavor 
and perfume base house of New 
York. 

Announcement of the establish- 
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E ANSWER TO DIFFICULT 
MEAT PACKAGING PROBLEMS 





Whatever your meat package requires . . . super-grease- 
proofness ... Moisture control . . . protection against 
odors, rancidity, vapor, or germs . . . attractiveness . . . 
or a combination of these features, Rhinelander’s versa- 


tile packaging papers are the economical answer. 


are widely used for inner or outer meat wraps . . . lami- 
nating to trays, film, or other packaging materials . . . 
bands .. . insert labels and instruction cards . . . retail 
wraps... packaging meat by-products, and many others. 

Rhinelander papers come in a variety of standard 
grades, or they can be tailor-made to fit your specific 
needs. Samples and complete information are available. 


When writing please state your particular application. 


RHINELANDER 


Paper Company - Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


... functional packaging papers 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL DRUMS Covers Available 


NO. 30 — 30 Gal. Cap. 
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NO. 48 — Cap. 1,200 Ibs. 






ee Sparkling 
ary with minimum labor 
THE MANUFACTURED B 3 
STAND CASING CO., Inc. EE 

New York 12, ny. “oe 4 
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a 
ALL-SEAMLESS STAINLESS STEEL TUB 





NO. 18 — Cap. 500 lbs. 





WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 








STAINLESS STEEL § 
PICKLING TANK |/ 


36 Cu. Ft. 
NO. 55  Cap.— 2,000 Ibs. (270 Gal.) 


NO. 9 Cap. 225 lbs. 








TRIMMING AND STUFFING TABLES IN ALL STANDARD SIZES 
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ment of the award was made during 
the American Meat Institute conven- 
tion by Hatton B. Rogers, newly ap- 
pointed manager of the D & O dry 
solubles division. 

The award will be granted, with- 
out regard to age, sex or nationality, 
to the person who, in the opinion of 
the judges, has been responsible dur- 
ing the award year for the most out- 
standing achievement contributing to 





ESTABLISHMENT OF award being an- 


nounced by Rogers at convention. 


the growth and general welfare of 
the meat packing industry as a whole, 
whether in the fields of scientific re- 
search, operation or engineering. 
Selection of recipient will be made 
by a panel of six judges representing 
the general fields of research, operat- 
ing and engineering. These will in- 
clude a chairman and an additional 
member with broad general expe- 
rience in the industry. There are no 
restrictions as to eligibility for the 
award, other than that a nominee 
must have accomplished outstanding 
work of real benefit to the industry. 
Any individual or corporate member 
of the industry, either active or 
closely associated (except employes of 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc.) is eligible and 
may submit as many nominations as 
desired. The first award year will 
run from October, 1954 to June 1, 
1955, on which latter date nomina- 
tions for the year will be closed. Pre- 
sentation of the award will be made 
each year during the annual con- 
vention of the Institute. Chairman 
of the awards committee for the first 
year will be H. H. Corey, president, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. Corey will 
be assisted by a committee of five 
including, E. B. Nattemer, editor and 


. publisher of Meat Magazine; H. C. 


Diehl, director, The Refrigeration 
Research Foundation; Henry D. 
Tefft, director, AMI department of 
packinghouse practices; Victor Con- 
quest, vice president, research divi- 
sion of Armour and Company, and 
Dr. Henry R. Kraybill, director of 
the AMIF. 
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i ayes @ the right casing for 


better liver sausage and braunschweiger 


VISKING FN \328 Fibrous 


This is an unretouched color photograph of two pieces of liver sausage held in the same cooler 


at a temperature of 40° fahrenheit for three weeks. Despite the fact that it was held longer 
than you would hold any liver sausage or braunschweiger, the piece on the left, packed in 
the new MP FIBROUS, Shows no deterioration of the product. 


STRONG! STUFFS UNIFORMLY! NO SHATTERING IN SLICING! 
NO DRYING OUT! NO PROCESSING LOSS! NO DISCOLORATION! 


Here’s a casing you’ll cheer! 

It’s the climax of five years of laboratory develop- 
ment ... the casing you’ve always wanted, but 
wondered if it could be made. 

VISKING MP FIBROUS guards your profits! Be- 
cause it keeps in all the moisture, the green weight 
is the finished weight . .. Because it’s much stronger, 


*M P means Moisture Proof 


uniform in diameter, it stuffs evenly without break- 
age or meat loss. 

Your customers will like it because of its sleek 
appearance... because it won’t shatter in slicing... 
because it won’t pull away from the meat. 

Consumers will like your product better because 
it will taste better packaged.this better way. 


TURN THE PAGE FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT MP FIBROUS! 























another 


VISKING 


first! 


THE CASING THAT KEEPS 


LIVER SAUSAGE AND BRAUNSCHWEIGER FRESH! 








CASING and FILM 
“FIRSTS” 


NoJax « Cellulose » Colored 
Fibrous» Opaque + Zephyr 
Visqueen « Visten « 55 Ft. NoJax 
Precision NoJax « MP Fibrous 


CELLULOSE CASING 
PRODUCT APPLICATION 
“FIRSTS” 


Skinless Frankfurters » Bologna 
Liverwurst » New England Sau- 
sage + Salami - Smoked Hams 
Smoked Picnics » Smoked Butts 
Canadian Bacon « Cooked Ham 
Cooked Loaves « Boneless 
Smoked Hams « Boneless 
Smoked Picnics « Bulk Pork Sau- 
sage « Skinless Pork Sausage 
Skinless Smoked Link Sausage 


Frozen Buttered Beef Steaks 











Rigidly controlled sausage kitchen tests prove these advantages 
from MP FIBROUS for you and your customers: 


1. Liver sausage and braunschweiger are always attractive, 
plump, appetizing. 


2. Keeping quality in meat case, cooler, or home refrigerator is 
unexcelled. 


3. Liver sausage and braunschweiger in MP FIBROUS taste 
better because there’s no yeastiness, no deterioration. 


4. MP FIBROUS is easy to use, requires a single stuffing operation. 


5. MP FIBROUS takes printing beautifully to build brand identi- 
fication and brand acceptance. 


Ask your VISKING representative 


for a demonstration. Then you, too, will want 


(Ld Fibrous 


The finest casing for your liver sausage and braunschweiger. 


THE VISKING CORPORATION ° CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
IN CANADA: VISKING LIMITED + LINDSAY, ONTARIO 


*MP means MOISTURE PROOF 
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DICED 
SWEET 
PICKLES 


custom made by pickle 
people experienced in the 


Meat Packing Industry 


e Natural beautiful green 
color 


e@ GUARANTEED net drained 
weight 


e Perfectly diced and quality 
controlled according to in- 
dustry specifications 


e@ Ready to use in Loaves, 
Souse, Sandwich Spreads, 
Pickle and Tongue, and 
other Specialties 


e IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
from Chicago warehouse 
or Eau Claire, Mich. plant 


Wire, Phone or Write NOW! 


GREAT LAKES 


PICKLE COMPANY 


Pickles from the heart of the Nation’s Pickle Basket 








Sales Office 


2344 East 71st Street 
Tel.: DOrchester 3-1737 


CHICAGO 49, ILLINOIS 


General Offices & Factory 
EAU CLAIRE ° MICHIGAN 


Our Staff is composed of men who have 
produced and sold Diced Sweet Pickles to 
you before. 
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Washington 
Highlights 


President of Na- 
tional Press Club 
speaks at ‘Look- 
Ahead” luncheon 
on closing day of 
the Convention. 


E. B. VACCARO 


HIS IS my first opportunity to 

address a meeting of this kind. 

I think that I should say at the 
outset that I am no vegetarian and 
if that doesn’t assure me of a warm 
welcome then I must have wandered 
into the wrong luncheon. 

You know, there has to be a first 
to everything and recently I made 
my first talk to a Bible class in Wash- 
ington. While standing in _ that 
church I did not find that those sur- 
roundings were all too familiar, but 
then I thought that it was about time 
that I became more familiar with 
those surroundings. 

The most difficult task that I have 
in appearing before any organiza- 
tion is explaining what an executive 
representative is, which is the title 
I have with the AP in Washington. 
I might say that I have only been on 
that job for little more than a year 
and so I haven’t fully become ac- 
quainted with my duties. 

My big job this year is being the 
president of the National Press Club 
in Washington. The National Press 
Club includes among its membership 
the world’s greatest newspaper, radio 
and_ television correspondents in 
every American city and all over the 
globe. Many of them are non-resi- 
dent members who get in to see us 
only a few times a year. What they 
cannot write for these mediums they 
will tell us at the press club bar. 

The difficulty about being in- 
formed at the press club bar is trying 
to remember later exactly what you 
have learned. During nearly eight 
years as a White House reporter I 
used to pick up a lot of stories around 


the bars and the parties that are held 
so frequently in the Capital. Of 
course, this system of providing the 
American people with a day-to-day 
and hour-to-hour coverage of the 
news is not the usual manner of ap- 
proach. It is a little tighter than that. 
The Washington press corps, in my 
opinion, is doing the greatest job 
in history of keeping the people 
informed. 

The reporting is being done by 
experts in every field of govern- 
ment — agriculture, labor, aviation, 
economics and military affairs. These 
experts, plus the science writers, 
write and know everything that there 
is to be written on a particular sub- 
ject and they travel around the coun- 
try and around the world to see 
developments at first hand. 

Just now there are a lot of experts 
out taking stock of the political 
situation. They are sounding out the 
sentiment in the states where the 
races appear at least to be close. All 
of them are old hands and all of 
them have been through the same 
states before and they are familiar 
with what happened in previous elec- 
tions and they are able to check back 
with some of the same sources that 
they have been using for many years. 
What they are doing is talking with 
the candidates on both sides, with 
their managers, with the local news- 
paper men, farmers and even the 
people they meet on the street. They 
also check the registration and the 
newspaper polls and, as a result of 
this sort of work, they come up with 
a composite picture of the way the 
prospects look at the time they are 
in the state. 

The big question in this election 
is the same one as in 1948 — what 
might happen in the remaining three 
weeks of the campaign. With the 
intensive long-stretch drive that is 
now under way, and all of the 
speeches that will be coming up, you 
may wish you never had a radio or 
television set. 

It seems to me that the elections 
are a good deal like the World Series 
and: championship prize fights. Mil- 
lions of people never get interested 
in the elections until the last few 
days—-just as there are some people 
who do not follow baseball until the 
World Series comes around or the 
prizefights until a day or two before 
they become headlines in the news- 
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papers. These millions are those that and 
the politicians call the fence-sitters to st 
MILTON WEISS and the way in which they jump that 
could very well determine the results TI 
COMMISSION BROKERS in many of the closely contested dis- and 
tricts this year. who 
Our job is to increase your profits from The Republicans, as you are aware, show 
Packinghouse Products — Pork, Provisions, Offal are banking pretty heavily on Presi- pore 
dent Eisenhower's personal popular- off « 
e ity among the millions of voters who 
around the country to turn the tide this : 
408 WEST 14th ST., NEW YORK 14, N.Y. in their favor. I think that most of I 
(  3-7550 them say privately that they are run- strue 
CHelsea etd ° Established 1918 e CABLE — MILWEISS ning a little behind in most of the pref 
L -3-4548 states. tion 
In banking on the President they part 
are bucking a tradition because the men 
party in power normally loses ground the 
in an off-year election. There was an stan 
exception, of course, in 1934 when poin 
Roosevelt was at the height of his to ti 
popularity and the Democrats picked IT 
up seats even though he wasn’t run- agai 
ning. However, you get an idea of ever 
how difficult it is to prejudge Con- dor 
gressional elections in marginal dis- D 
MEAT HAN DLING DR UMS A complete tricts when you examine the election sige 
line for returns of 1952. The President de- nati 
— meat feated Stevenson two years ago by T 
f packers, 7 ‘i ‘ —e J sos 
Sareea something like six million votes. How- giv 
Slip-over cover, . 
‘ : sausage ever, the Democratic vote for mem- vote 
with hanging hook monufac- ; 
Seams, bers of the house topped the Repub- at | 
including licans in Arizona, Florida, Missouri, Ger 
~ ay New Mexico, Oklahoma, Rhode the 
ie Island, Tennessee, Texas and Mis- and 
; souri, all of which states the Presi- mal 
siti 4 i: dent carried. ing 
qornas The big fights this year are cen- Rec 
:| tered in 85 congressional districts. I 
These are districts which 40 Repub- thei 
licans and 45 Democrats now hold we 
by margins of less than 5 per cent. ple 
ORUMS For instance, the Demoracts won in (reg 
Colorado in the fourth district by a It s 
Ere majority of 29 votes and that is in a of 
TWO SIZES—30 gal. (18" dia. x 27%"); 50 gal. (22%" dia. x 282") TUBS district which included 24 counties. the 
Here’s the easy, sanitary way to handle pork and beef een In other words, that is a little more up 
trimmings, ground and chopped meats, spices and bo sald than one vote to a countv. you 
other meat products. The aluminum drum is seamless, . " In one district of Virginia, one of ( 
has open, easy-to-clean bead, and the tough re pp the candidates won by 322 votes: all 
ring on bottom is attached with a closed, continuous Poo og gprs: se ate 
weld. Easy to move around because aluminum is light. mee ) eee Se ee U!] 
Dent-resistant and long lasting because drum and PANS 303,000 people. : rai 
coversare made of Wear-Ever’sfamous,extra-hard “®4®-tver Such results, it seems to me, point 7 
alloy. And remember, aluminum is friendly to Pret out how silly it is for any prospective ons 
foods. Available with choice of covers and dolly. \) NUM voter to say that he or she is going dea 
MAIL COUPON TODAY TO: TRADE Mary CONTAINERS ‘| to stay away from the polls because iets 
= oe Ge ee ee ee ee es es = om ae one vote more or less will not count. ny 
THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY, INC., 410 WEAR-EVER BLOG., NEW KEXSINGTON, PA. . ne penal rer amie oan rie Ce 
i [_] Have representative see me about your drums (] Send me your catalog = ner ee Beis —— a kee 
* 3 shifted an election. ce 
WERDMP EA Atte eRe ties ene Loy, ok oh carina sa Sous cipal alee aloe nimteisintemsenieies j The Republicans in Washington ] 
: NN ccs as pice mnie asa s wis ho cis aise nie es Grease a uss eee wae anmiNe sie piieieeaieaw who run the party are pretty happy nes 
5 Fill in, clip to your letterhead, and mail today q over the speeches of the President. pe! 
S.-C Ce Ce ek ke aes a YA They are counting on these talks, the 
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and the one that he is going to make, 
to stir up the Republican workers for 
that last important drive. 

The surveys made by the reporters 
and by people in both parties with 
whom I have talked privately do not 
show as yet that the President’s own 
personal popularity is going to rub 
off on those Republican candidates 
who seem to be running behind at 
this stage. 

I don’t want anyone to miscon- 
strue what I have said today as a 
preference for either party. The Na- 
tional Press Club is, of course, a bi- 
partisan club and so is the AP. Our 
members come from both sides of 
the fence — both from the party 
standpoint and the economic stand- 
point. My job is to report and not 
to take sides on anything. 

I suppose that I could take a stand 
against mayhem or rape but then 
everything has its followers and I 
do not want to hurt anybody. 

Developments are also popping 
pretty fast right now on the inter- 
national front. 

The French General Assembly is 
eiving Premier Mendes-France a 
vote of confidence for working out 
at London a formula for rearming 
Germany. Only time will tell whether 
the final agreements will be ratified 
and whether Paris and Bonn, Ger- 
many, will become a peaceful work- 
ing partnership, especially against 
Red aggression. 

Italy and Yugoslavia have settled 
their long dispute over Trieste and 
we find the State Department very 
pleased over the South East Asia 
treaty recently negotiated at Manila. 
It seems to me that the prime value 
of all of these developments is that 
the diplomats are talking and writing 
up all their papers and that the 
young men aren't fighting. 

Of course, in the background of 
all of these negotiations are the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. ‘The 
U.N. now is examining the new Rus- 
sian proposals to outlaw these weap- 
ons but they are viewed with a great 
deal of suspicion. It is almost im- 
possible to believe that the Soviets 
will permit any international group 
to make inspections behind the Iron 
Curtain in order to see that Russia 
keeps her promise. 

Every time that I read of these 
negotiations I recall a personal ex- 
perience back in 1945. I was one of 
the few reporters aboard the cruiser 
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Augusta when former President Tru- 
man was returning from the Potsdam 
conference. Truman called us into 
his quarters one morning and we 
thought it was one of the usual calls. 

However, the message that we re- 
ceived this morning was a little bit 
different. We were starting on our 
way back and I never saw Mr. Tru- 
man quite as solemn as he was that 
day. He said that the scientists had 
developed a bomb that was ten 
thousand times more powerful than 
TNT and he said that it was an 
atomic bomb. 

The first atom bomb was dropped 
on the Japanese while we were still 
on board the ship. I don’t know 
whether they would have let us leave 
with that secret if they hadn’t been 
able to find a spot. 


* 
$6,000,000 Operating Loss 
Seen by Cudahy for Year 

Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, will 
have operating losses of approximately 
$6,000,000 during the fiscal year end- 
ing October 31, a proxy statement 
mailed to shareholders revealed. The 
proxy statement was sent in connec- 
tion with a special stockholders’ meet- 
ing called for October 25 to get ap- 
proval of a proposal to reduce the par 
value of the company’s common stock 
from $10 to $5 a share. 

The estimate of operating losses 
was contained in a report by the ac- 
counting firm of Arthur Andersen & 
Co., which accompanied the state- 
ment. The firm said it has made no 
verification of this estimated operat- 
ing loss. 

Cudahy also expects losses of about 
$9,400,000 resulting from the closing 
of four plants and a number of 
smaller units and an allowance for 
severance pay. Louis F. Long, pres- 
ident, said in a letter to stockholders 
accompanying the proxy statement 
that the $9,400,000 includes $5.800,- 
000 for possible loss on disposition of 
facilities and $3,600,000 to cover 
severance payments “and other ex- 
penses incident to the closing of these 
units.” 

The amount made available through 
reduction in par value of the common 
stock would be transferred to capital 
surplus. Long’s letter said that this 
reduction in par value together with 
the balances in the earned and canital 
surplus accounts would leave a. bal- 
ance in the capital surplus account of 
approximately $7,000,000, after allow- 
ing for this year’s operating loss and 
the losses resulting from closing the 
plants. 
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Equipment 
Review 


The latest in meat industry equipment taken 
directly from exhibits at AMI convention. Pho- 
tographs by NP. 


1. COMPACT DEHAIRING unit has positive hydraulic, H-type 
throw-in and throw-out controls. Operated on a shift principle, 
one gear activates bars that throw the hog into the scalding tub, 
while the other will eject the carcass onto the gambreling table. 
The unit is powered by a 10-hp. electric motor. Capacity of the 
machine is 125 hogs per hour. Dehairing is performed by 12 
standard 4-point stars fitted with 4-in. belt scrapers. The scraper 
shaft turns on self-aligning, totally-sealed roller bearings. The 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., Cincinnati. 


2. DRUM TYPE sausage linker forms frankfurter links on a 
twist and spin principle which eliminates string tying. The unit 
makes uniform links and will link from 1,000 to 1,400 lbs. per 
hour depending on cellulose casing diameter. Linked frankfurters 
are deposited automatically on a stick held in position by a capstan 
type stick holder arm. All parts of the machine coming in contact 
with meat products are made of stainless steel. The unit can be 
cleaned quickly and simply by hosing it with hot water. Dimensions 
of the linker are 9x5x5 ft. Kartridg-Pak Machine Co., Chicago. 


3. NEW 800-lb. converter features reversible, double-edge, posi- 
tion-locking knives which are held in place by micro collars and 
positioned by micro screw adjustment. The reversible feature 
prolongs the life of the knives and lessens the number required 
on the machine. An unloader, which is mounted for easy tilting, 
empties emulsified meats quickly into the sausage truck. Bowl and 
knife spindle are V-belt mounted. Interlocking safety devices pre- 
vent the machine from operating if hood or top plate are raised. 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo. 


4. NEW WRAPPING technique uses inner layer of Saran in con- 
junction with cross tensiled Pliofilm to achieve a twist tie and 
shrink wrap. Developed for irregularly shaped items such as butts 
and hams, it has been used also on loaves and consumer frankfurter 
packages. Two wrapping materials are fed as a sheet to the cut-off 
bar. Product is wrapped, twisted and then passed on to the 
Twistite unit (center). It then passes to a dip tank where the mate- 
rial is shrunk tightly around product. Three operators can wrap up 
to 1,000 butts per hour. Amsco Packaging Machinery Leasing Corp., 
Long Island, New York; Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co.. 
Chicago, for equipment. Cross Tensilite material furnished by 
Energized Materials Corp., Chicago, and Saran by Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich. 


5. LIGHT WEIGHT, rail-mounted trolley holder is placed at beef 
quarter or side unloading point to hold trolley in position until 
meat is removed from the hook. The firm positioning of the trolley 
eliminates the danger of the trolley falling from rail during the 
beef loading operation, and it also expedites the luggers’ work by 
holding meat firmly in place for his counter swing. The unit is 
approximately 7 ft. x 7 in. Oncoming trolley with carcass frees 
the emptied trolley. Koch Supplies Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
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6. MACHINE IMPRINTS brand, product name, ingredient 
listing, ete., on cartons, vac-pouches or cellulose type casings. 


Foot-activated and operational on normal house air pressure, 
the machine can print up to 30 pieces per minute. Slug lines 
can be removed easily. An adjustable guide bar permits rapid 
and correct positioning of package material for printing and 
a kick out bar discharges the package material after the print- 
ing operation. The unit is light in weight and can be moved 
to any desired position in the stuffing or packaging room. 
Oster Tool & Die Corp., Chicago. 


7. COLD STORAGE DOOR features a steel frame which pro- 
vides the door with maximum rigidity. Any shifting in the 
surrounding structure will not affect the door. In a like manner 
the alignment of the door to the frame is permanent in nature. 
Sturdily constructed throughout, the door is designed especial- 
ly for heavy wear in packinghouse coolers. Curled baffling 
on the bottom of the door protects it from excessive banging. 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Hagerstown, Md. 


8. MADE FROM FORGED aluminum, these new meat hooks 
are light in weight. Not only are they easier to handle on the 
kill and cutting floors, but they also permit addition of about 
100 Ibs. of pay load to a trailer truck load of meat. The 
large 2334-in. hooks weigh 1 Ib.; smaller 8-in. hooks weigh 
0.48 lb. Hooks are coated to keep them from smudging meat. 
Non-rusting and non toxic, the hooks are recoated with the 
anti-smudge material once every eight to 12 months. Aluminum 
Company of America, Pittsburgh. 


9. NEW CLEANING method permits machine application 
of foam cleaning detergent on soiled vertical surfaces. The 
detergent is then scrubbed with a brush and rinsed for rapid 
cleaning. The new technique is said to save detergent, provide 
better cleaning as it will increase dirt loosening ability and 
to save time because the detergent is held in contact with 
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soiled surfaces longer. The tank holds 14 gals. of detergent 
under air pressure and has as companion equipment a 
long handled spray gun and 50 ft. of hose. Oakite Products, 
Inc., New York City. 


10. SMALL, COMPACT light weight peeler will peel 300 
to 500 Ibs. of frankfurters per hour. The unit uses air pressure 
from 30 to 50 Ibs. The air is run through a cleaning filter on 
top of the machine. Frankfurters pass over the aligning wheel 
onto grooved rollers which carry product under a knife plow 
head. The cutting blade can be replaced quickly when necessary. 
The wheel at right bottom of the unit pulls the spent casing 
through. Peeled product moves via a small conveyor at right 
of machine. Total weight of the peeler is 70 lbs. The Tee Cee 
Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati. 


11. USING A NEW PRINCIPLE of vacuum molding, this 
unit draws boned ham into a mold with 14 in. of vacuum. The 
vacuum collapses the aitch bone cavity causing the meat to be 
bound by its own juices during the subsequent cooking and 
chilling process. Cook time is the same for all hams. The 
processed square ham can then be sliced by high speed slicers. 
All equipment coming into contact with meat products is made 
of stainless steel for easy cleaning. Motor and vacuum appara- 
tus are mounted directly underneath table top surface, giving 
the whole unit compactness and mobility. The Allbright-Nell 
Co., Chicago. 


12. IMPROVED BANDING machine features high speed 
banding of frankfurters in any desired number of links per 
strip from 5 to 18. The machine needs only to be plugged 
into electric socket to be operational. Made for easy cleaning, 
unit has stainless steel carrier fingers which bring product to 
banding unit. The mechanism is fully enclosed to protect it 
against moisture and contamination. The unit requires no 
special foundation. Marathon Service Co., Menasha, Wis. 
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13. A METAL CLOSURE and matted rectangular channel 
grooved stainless steel sausage stick eliminate the need of 
strings to hang stick products. The first tie is made with the 
metal cap. After stuffing, product is hung on the new stick 
by the metal cap which slides onto the stick. The elimination 
of the hanging space normally required for the strings will 
increase the vertical space available to product on the sausage 
cage. Tipper Tie, Union, N.J. 


14. A NEW RUBBERIZED truck wheel features Timken 
roller bearings which greatly lessen the inertia and friction 
to be overcome in moving loaded trucks. The steel hub and 
axle are made from galvanized steel. The rubber wheel has a 
cushioning property which lessens floor damage and is acid 
and fat resistant. The wheel has a smooth surface. The Globe 
Co., Chicago. 


15. NEW LIGHT WEIGHT tote box made of aluminum 
alloy has stainless steel nesting bars which permit the empties 
to be nested within each other and permit the loaded containers 
to be stacked on top of each other in positive locking manner. 
The box has a perforated metal drain board which can be 
used when transporting fancy meat products or other moist 
meats. Unit will hold approximately 80 Ibs. E. G. James Co., 
Chicago. 


16. PORTABLE SCALE features a large platform which is 
24x30 in. The wheels on the unit are mounted within the outer 
edges of the platform, lessening space requirements. The 
balance weight is fully enclosed. Scale has double compen- 
sating pendulums which compensate for any normal out of 
level positioning. Oil seal and rubber gasket protect dial 
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mechanism from foreign materials or fumes. Toledo Scale 


Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


17. WITH QUICKLY MADE adjustments, this unit can line 
and form lard cartons in any size from 14 lb. to 4 lb. The unit 
will line and form up to 120 packages per minute. All of the 
working parts of the machine are readily accessible for clean- 
ing or servicing. A takeaway belt carries the lined and formed 
cartons to filling machines. Versatility of the unit greatly re- 
duces space required for multi-carton size lard filling. Parch- 
ment liner and carton flow are coordinated to prevent machine 
wastage of either material. Peters Machinery Co., Chicago. 


18. EQUIPPED WITH newly developed heavy duty gears, 


this saw can split up to 350 hog carcasses per hour. Powered 
by a 2-hp. electric motor, the unit is splash proof. The form 
fitting handle has toggle control for positive action. Machine 
is suspended from bracket which can be moved to suit stance 
of operator. The cutting blade is 12 in. in diameter and made 
of 0.58 high tempered stainless steel. Teeth are spaced 8 to 
the inch. Overall length of the unit is 3414 in., and the weight, 
71 Ibs. Best & Donovan, Chicago. 


19. IMPROVED CONVEYOR-type hand sealer features foot- 
activated sealer head which makes overwrap seal as the man- 
drel positioned product is tightly enclosed with sheet wrapping 
material. End tucks are made on pivoted mandrel and package 
placed under conveyor sealer for simultaneous two end sealing. 
Coder at end belt date codes product. A short portable con- 
veyor expedites package cartoning. The conveyor-sealer is 
made by Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago; the 
coder by Kiwi Coder Corp., Chicago, and the Wendway 
conveyor by Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich. 
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20. NEW MACHINE will make first tie on the small diame- 
ter cellulose casings, stockinettes, etc. at rates up to 2,000 
per hour. The machine can be moved about to any position 
within the plant. Special training is not required for its opera- 
tion. Through a simple adjustment the closure can be made 
virtually air tight. The non-corrosive metal fasteners now come 
in eight different colors to add to sales appeal and to inven- 
tory control. The unit can also be used to make the second 
tie in the production of small chub type consumer packages. 


Vae-Tie Fasteners, Inc., Elizabeth, N.J. 


21. MOTOR AND DRIVE parts for new dry cooker are 
welded directly to cooker shell. Cooker in turn only requires 
two supporting frames. The mounting of motor and drive 
parts to the cooker shell reduces space required for cooker 
and the two point suspension mounting simplifies cleanup. 
The motor output shaft connects to a chain drive which drives 
the agitator shaft. The housing is oil tight and supplied with 
oil fill pipe, visible level gauge and drain plug. All parts of 
the drive and motor can be reached and cleaned easily. The 
motor is located below the steam jacket insulation. The Dupps 
Co., Germantown, Ohio. 


22. FROZEN MEATS can be cut into any thickness from 
fs in. to 1 in. at the rate of 60 slices per minute with this 
machine. The unit can handle either fabricated bone-out or 
bone-in frozen cuts as well as manufactured frozen products. 
Guide bars carry the product automatically under the cutting 
blade. Made of stainless steel, the entire unit can be cleaned 
with a hose in a matter of minutes. A 2-hp. electric motor 
furnishes power. Upon completion of cutting action, an auto- 
matic brake stops the blade. General Machinery Corp., She- 
boygan, Wis. 


23. A NEW SERI of knives feature a hand grip designed 
by Thomas Lamb which is said to provide the maximum 
gripping power in any cutting position. A concave grind on 
the blade requires only honing to bring the edge back to 
razor sharpness, according to the maker. The knives are made 
of top grade cutlery steel. The Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Co., Ine., New Kensington, Pa. 
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24. LIGHT WEIGHT, compact pressure packer permits op- 
erator manually to press meats in fibrous casings. The casing 
neck is pleated and slipped through a metal closure. Loose 
neck of the casing is placed in the holding jaw which is then 
locked. By turning the tension handle, operator pressure packs 
product. When the desired packing tension is achieved, the 
operator then crimps the closure with the closure head. Irving 
Machinery Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 


25. NEW MODEL WRAPPING machine will overwrap and 
seal, with either Pliofilm or cellophane, 50 packages of bacon 
per minute. The unit is adjustable for tight or loose wrapping. 
Heater elements are individually controlled and have thermo- 
stats for automatic settings. An electric eye permits use of 
either printed or plain wrapping material. The folders operate 
with a cushioning action as they float on springs. Hayssen 
Manufacturing Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


26. TRUCK REFRIGERATION system features compressor 
mounted to truck motor which provides refrigeration for over 
the road hauling and an auxiliary electrical compressor which 
forms part of the condenser-evaporator mounted in the front 
of the truck body to provide refrigeration during parking or 
loading operations. The unit automatically defrosts and pro- 
vides desired temperature. Total weight of the two-piece sys- 
tem is 550 Ibs. All parts have sealed in lubrication. In truck 
bodies 18 ft. long and insulated to 3 in., the unit will maintain 
a temperature range of 35-40°F. during a 60-door opening 
operational day. Dromgold & Glem Division, Union Asbestos 
& Rubber Co., Chicago. 


27. DESIGNED FOR BACON wrapping, new unit will han- 
dle either the 1-lb. or 14-lb. package at rates of 30 to 50 
per minute. Package changeover from 1-lb. to 14-lb. can be 
made in 30 seconds. Sealing is done under the tension wrap 
technique which rolls out excess air at the moment of seal. 
The unit seals the bottom and ends and then underlaps the 
ends. Changeover to diff size bacon packages can be 
made in five minutes. The machine will wrap packages 9 in. 
to 14 in. long; 5 in. to 8 in. wide and \ in. to 1 in. high. 
Battle Creek Packaging Machines, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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28. NEW STAINLESS STEEL tub features seamless con- 
struction throughout. Stainless lid for tub is grooved for easy 
stacking. The top rim is rolled over for extra strength. Bot- 
tom rim is also rolled over for added wear in sliding and 
handling. Stainless steel handles are welded to the body. The 
tub weighs 20 Ibs. and has a capacity of approximately 100 lbs. 
Standard Casing Co., Inc., New York City. 


29. TRUCK REFRIGERATION unit features compactness. 
Housed in one unit are the gas driven compressor and auxiliary 
electric motor for loading or garage holding operations. The 
compressor operates on an automatic demand cycle and defrosts 
automatically. The unit has sufficient refrigerating capacity 
to hold frozen foods and to chill warm foods. The engine is 
easily accessible for quick servicing. Counter coil forced air 
circulation assures positive load protection. U.S. Thermo 
Control Co., Minneapolis. 


30. A NEW MACHINE will de-string up to 900 Ibs. of 
frankfurters or wieners per hour. The de-stringer is a com- 
panion unit to current models of frankfurter peelers which 
require de-stringing prior to peeling. Built of stainless steel, 
the machine is easy to clean. Light in weight, it can be 
mounted either on a table or wall shelf in an area immediately 
adjacent to the peeler. The E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati. 


31. THIS PNEUMATIC compression unit can handle up to 
300 pieces of product an hour. It operates on 50-60 Ibs. of 
air pressure and has a regulator that permits connection of 
the device into air lines having pressure up to 150 Ibs. A 
U-shaped sealer head holds a U-clip and the cellulose type 
casing is placed in the U-mouth opening. The loose neck of 
the casing is placed in locking jaws and then power is applied 


by means of foot pedal to compress product. At end of com- 
pression cycle, the sealing head top is brought down and crimps 
the U-clip. Machine is made of stainless steel. Global Indus- 
trial Machinery Corp., Brooklyn. 


32. DEVELOPED FOR VACUUM packaging of fragile meat 
products such as sliced dried beei, this packaging machine 
pulls a vacuum on the product and then injects nitrogen or 
some other inert gas back into the package. The inert gas is 
said to assure product stability and, at the same time, imparts 
sufficient fluff to permit easy peeling of thin slices. The unit 
can seal up to 30 packages per minute. It pulls 29 in. of 
vacuum and puts back 4 in. of nitrogen. Flex-Vac Division, 
Standard Packaging Corp., Jersey City, NJ. 


33. RAPID FORMING of sausage links is the feature of this 
new molding machine. It deposits formed links into knock- 
down type containers which need only be locked to complete 
the packaging operation. The unit can form either eight 1-oz., 
or four 2-oz. links per cycle at the rate of 35 to 50 cycles per 
minute. Light in weight, the unit can be moved readily to 
the stuffing table and connected to the stuffer. Made of stain- 
less steel, the machine can be cleaned quickly. Basic Food 
Materials, Inc., Vermilion, Ohio. 


34. A SMALL PORTABLE fastener can be mounted at the 
stuffing table to make either first or last ties. The unit will 
close cellulose casings up to 1% in. in diameter and plastic 
casings up to 6 in. in diameter. The machine requires air 
pressure of 110-120 Ibs. The weight of unit is 26 lbs. The 
operator feeds casing into mouth of the unit and depresses 
activating lever with his thumb. The machine, which weighs 
26 lbs., makes closure in half a second. Morley Co., Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 
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35. DESIGNED FOR FRANKFURTER packaging and wrapping, 
this unit features self adjusting sealing which compensates for 
slight variations in package size. The machine makes a tight 
bottom seal on bottom flight. On the top flight it makes a 
bar line seal at the edge of the two sides and then tucks these 
under and makes a fold and under seal with the ends. The 
machine can be adjusted in 30 minutes to handle bacon packages. 
It is rated at 20 to 50 packages per minute, and will handle package 
sizes 4 to 6% in. long, 3% to 6 in. wide and 14 to 1% in. high. 
Package Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass. 





36. USING NEWLY DEVELOPED thermoplastic film, this lay- 
out features rapid packaging of chub type sausage products. Stick 
sausage is cut to size on miter box at left. Pouches made of a new 
material are placed on spreader bars at center which expand the 
pouch to predetermined size. Product is inserted in pouch which 
is then sealed on the plate sealer at right. At the same time, a label, 
held on sealing plate by vacuum, is affixed to the chub while 
product is rolled over plate. The unit permits rates up to 10 
packages per minute and can handle products up to 4 Ib. butts. 
The Visking Corp., Chicago. 


37. VERSATILE CONVEYOR unit can move in the vertical or 
horizontal plane and dip and turn sharply at right angles. The 
unit consists of cable lengths equipped with swayed steel buttons 
on each end which, in turn, are locked in steel brackets. The ° 
lengths can be removed or added to the conveyor as needed. The 

‘Orin individual trolley wheels of the unit, which travel on T-beam track- 
mps age, can be removed. The unit is said to handle from 80 to 500 
due. tbs. per station. Drive power for the conveyor is furnished by 
electric motor equipped with variable drive permitting adjustment 
to different rates of operation. American Cable-Link Co., Detroit. 
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1 or 38. PREFABRICATED at the factory for various pipe sizes and 

as is related valve fixtures, this new product greatly simplifies the insu- 

varts lation of either hot or cold piping. The sectionalized insulation 

unit is available for piping up to 14 in. and in temperature ranges from 

1. of minus 56°F. to 800°F. Sections can be furnished with thin alumi- 

sion, num coating which enhances appearance and aids in sanitation. The 
material is fire, vapor, rot and acid proof and is light in weight. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Pittsburgh. 
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emg 3F. THIS DEVICE overwraps tightly with stretched Pliofilm 12 

: per to 4 pieces of irregularly shaped chubs or link product per minute. 

Tape Using rolled Pliofilm, the machine first heats a sheet section from 

edie. the roll, moves it over a vacuum pulling chamber which stretches 

“sma the heated film downward and inward, and, after product is dropped 
into the stretched film, twist ties it and then automatically severs 
the neck from the sheet with heater. The film covered product 
drops into a carry-away conveyor. Stokes & Smith Co., Philadel- 
phia. 
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40. THIS DEVICE makes the linking of sausage stuffed into Vir . 
cellulose casings and the placing of product onto a stick frame part 

of one continuous operation. The unit consists of a series of 

stainless wires formed into a series of loops and eyelets. The wires 

are welded securely to a frame. The operator takes the stuffed 

strand, twists and inserts it into an eyelet and continues this cycle 

as the frame revolves on its stand. The unit assures a uniform 

link. Frames are hung vertically on the sausage cage, increasing 

its capacity. The Twistick Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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All hems are completely blocked and 
filled to prevent accumulation of 
grease or dirt — no cracks or crevices. 
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Frog Brand aprons are built to “take 
it’ and come clean again and again, 
whether you use stiff brushes, hot 
water, strong soaps or detergents. 





Smooth, hide-like toughness resists wear and 
guards against destructive snags. Exclusive 
saturation-coating process completely bonds 
Sawyer Neoprene Latex right through the top 
quality base fabrics. Absolutely will not peel. 
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“FROG” BRAND 
APRONS by 









54-40 apron 
with patch 


54-30 apron 
without patch 
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Control Today’s Costs 
PRINT the Weight! 





New Toledo Printweigh Scales meet your needs today 
for closer cost control! Stop human errors in reading, 
remembering, recording . .. provide accurately printed 
weights with split-second speed... accurately recorded! 

Printweighs are available for dial type scales in the 
great new line of Industrial Toledos! 44 new features 
include... new clean-line design... double-pendulum 
mechanism in one-piece sector . . . lifetime fulcrum. 
Send for new condensed catalog No. 2001. Toledo 
Scale Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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Meat Output Reaches New High Since 
January; Pork Volume 22% Above 1953 


RODUCTION of meat under fed- 
eral inspection for the week 
ended October 16 was up again fol- 
lowing the previous week’s decline 
and reached the 400,000,000-Ib. mark 
for the first time since the middle of 


of the difference although slaughter 
of cattle was up also from a week 
ago. Pork output gained about 5 per 
cent from the previous week and ex- 
ceeded that for the same 1953 period 
by about 22 per cent, while produc- 























206,500,000 Ibs. produced in the same 
week a year earlier. 

Veal production declined 500,000 
Ibs. to 21,500,000 Ibs. from 22,000,- 
000 Ibs. the previous week and was 
about 11 per cent smaller than the. 
23,900,000 Ibs. produced in the cor- 
responding week of 1953. 

Production of pork in the fifth con- 
secutive weekly increase, reached 
166,400,000 Ibs. and was the largest 


since January. The previous week’s 
ESTIMATED FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER AND output totaled 159,500,000 Ibs. and 
MEAT PRODUCTION that for the same 1953 period, 132,- 
Wek euded Ogtober 16, loud with comparisons 800,000 Ibs. Production of lard was 
Pork Beniwrand Total up in proportion and totaled 38,000,- 
Week Ended henbe” tie: hein Poel waanes bod. neaibed Fea. Prod. 000 Ibs. compared with 34,900,000 
Oct. 16, 1954.....386 171 «21.5 «1,268 166.4 2013.2 400 Ibs. the preceeding week and 31,- 
Oct, 17, 1998.00 re a ys oe 300,000 Ibs. last year. 
Output of lamb and mutton at 13,- 
AVERAGE WEIGHT (LBS.) 200,000 Ibs. was the smallest in four 
Siceiad ee ae weeks and 400,000 Ibs. smaller than 
Week Ended Live‘ Dressed tase Deaest tae Bieta See Ws. bs. for the week before. 
Oct. 16, 1954..... : 514 126 131 M4 38.0 
Oct, 17, 19880. 20952 502 131 so 8 31:3 AMI PROVISION STOCKS 
seis Total of all pork meat holdings as 


ts 
! 


January, a U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture report indicated. The week’s 
volume was 3 per cent larger than the 
389,000,000 Ibs. produced the week 
before and 6 per cent larger than in 
the corresponding period of last vear, 


tion of beef showed about a 5 per 
cent decline from the same 1953 
period. Production of lamb and mut- 
ton and veal was below last year. 
Production of beef for the week 
totaled 198,400,000 Ibs. for a small 






























of Oct. 16, increased 6 per cent above 
stocks reported on October 2, ac- 
cording to the American Meat Insti- 
tute. Total pork stocks at 148,100,- 
000 Ibs., compared with 140,100,- 
000 lbs. two weeks earlier. A year 
































: as ; ; ago these holdings were reported 
oday when it was 378,000,000 Ibs. increase over 193,800,000 Ibs. the ae § I 
ding ‘ ; " : . 124,600,000 Ibs. 
. : Increasingly larger numbers of hogs week before, but in another of those 
inted reaching slaughter plants made most recent instances, lagged below the Lard and rendered pork fat hold- 
rded! ? ibaa bape ter a ings totaled 32,500,000 Ibs. against 
n the 39, 000,000 Ibs. two weeks before and 
tures MINUS VALUES REDUCED DECIDEDLY ON ALL HOGS 29,300,000 Ibs. a year earlier. 
ulum (Chicago costs and credits, first two days of the week) The accompanying table shows 
rum, Drastic reductions in live hog costs This test is computed for illustra- stocks as percentages of holdings two 
rledo brought about impressive improve- tive purposes only. Each packer weeks and a year earlier. 
ments in cutting margins the past should figure his own test using actu- Oct, 16, stocks as 
, % . ° P ‘ ’ercentage oO 
week. Minus values were reduced al costs, credits, yields and realiza- Inventories on 
* Oct. 2 Oct. 17 
largely on the strength of better tions. The values reported here are jams: 1984 ens 
ad prices on fat cuts, while the lean based on the available Chicago market Cured, §. P. regular ....... 112 182 
portions totaled lower than the week figures for the first two days of the Frozen-for-cure, regular ea a 
o rozen-for-cure, skinnec 35 ae é 
be for eC: week I re ee 111 129 
——180-220 Ibs. ——220-240 lbs.——. 240-270 Ibe. — PICNICS: 
Value Value Value (ho ay St) ARS rrr 98 129 
Pct. Price per per — Pet. Price per per cwt. Pet. Price per per ae Frozen-for-cure ............. 8&8 172 
live per  cwt. live per cwt. live per cwt. ORME. ioc cowsivcuae 93 145 
wt. Ib. alive wt. Ib. alive wt. Ib. alive yiela BELLIES: 
Skinned hams ...12.6 43.8 $ 5.5: 12.6 41.3 $ 5.20 13.0 40.8 $5.30 $ 7.48 Cured D Ss 99 12 
eS ea 6 ff f 24. 1.38 5.4 23.6 1,27 1,83 Cured’ pga sen ke SeoKse 0 112 
Boston butts .... 4. 3 1.30 4.1 316 1.0 1.80 Total betlies & D.C... +... A vo 
Loins (blade in)..10.1 37.9 3.83 3.84 9.7 39.2 3.80 5.88 alts: 22S, bp a a Us a 
rrr == cmcereia aspscest FAT BACKS: 
Pear Cuteccisis snes «oon: $12,068 ne .. $11.67 ves see $11.67 $16.49 Wena. CURR .o2c1. 054s 1 144 
Bellies, S. P. 11.0 32.6 3.59 9. 20.3 2.88 41.0 29.3 1.16 1.69 
Moles D. 8... ..- Pap hae 21 24.9 52 85 249 212 295 * OTHER CURED AND 
Fat backs ....... ... ae 3.2 12.4 40 4.5 13.7 ‘61 86 FROZEN-FOR-CURE 
F ee pace Se 15 .22 A, 8.6 15 19 86 17 24 WUE GEOR sak Succes scwcese 95 130 
taw leaf ....... 272 15.5 "34 302.2 15.5 134 2.2 15.5 34 49 
P.S. lard, BARRELED PORK .......... 100 116 
rend. wt. ..... 14.8 13.3 15.1 2.01 2.838 11.7 15.1 1.76 2.40 
oe FRESH FROZEN 
Fat cuts and lard... $ 6.30 $ 8.95 oe $6.16 $ 8.63 Loins, shoulder butts 
SORrerie «2. - +05 1.6 1.6 28.6 46 66 1.6 23.6 38 52 On@ SpGtePie cies ss weeds 110 120 
Regular trimmings 3.2 2.9 14.6 42 60 2.8 14.6 41 59 py” ee fee ee 111 148 
Feet, tails, ete. .. 2.0 2:0 18 27 2.0 118 127 TOT. ALL PORK MEATS 10 the 
t, tails, ets 1 27 1 b ABL . MEATS.... ‘ 
> sigglleade secrete a = : ma = RENDERED PORK FATS.... 86 96 
TOTAL YIELD RUIN acces aha ee : 2 
& VALUE ....69.0 ... $20.26 $29.34 70.5 ... $19.73 $27.97 71.0 ... $19.52 $27.48 ss - 7 
Per Per Per 
ewt. ewt. ewt. Sask ° ° 
pra Paso Ss Bolivia Lard Authorization 
, x 2 > 62 or cwt. 8.62 ” 5 ° ° Pa 
Gontemnation oss iisccsce sim Mohn SS Pernt ~—_ The Foreign Operations Administra- 
ten ieeinelmmmalmeeare FD oes anes sigue — oom yield —_ tion has announced that it has author- 
TOTAL COST PER CWT. ..$20.59 $29.84 20.38 $28.90 20.23 $28.49 ized $358,000 for Bolivia to co 
TOTAL VALUE ....... 1." 20.26 "29.34 19.73 27.97 19.52 27.48 $358, ” <ingaiee 
Cutting margin ...... —$ '50 —$ .65 —$ :93 $1.01 purchase of lard from the U.S. and 
Margin last week — 2.09 — 1.64 — 2.50 — 2.73 . 
possessions. 
YNER OCTOBER 23, 1954 225 

















September 30 Cold Storage Meat Stocks 
Dip to Smallest Volume of the Year 


ME" stocks in cold storage con- 
tinued to shrink in volume dur- 
ing September and at the close of the 
month were the smallest for the year, 
a U.S. Department of Agriculture 
report indicated. Total volume of cold 


tories of beef and pork decreased 
moderately from the month before. 
Pork holdings, however, were slightly 
larger than on September 30, last year 
and below average for the date. 
September 30 stocks of beef totaled 





Z, 

Soak bc asics ss so cke 6580 ooh 0600 eas 
Beef, in cure and cured 

RE UNO. oin'v. 00054 ce sinacsesinccseey es 
Perro Tere reer rT eT TET Tee 
Pork. D.S. in cure and cured ....... 
Pork, S.P. in cure and cured ......... vee 

MN ES. kn vé-chicd ves A e0bevene ses eee nese 
Lamb and mutton, frozen 
RES EEL Sie cinn:0' 9:66 che panies eae ieaees see 
BAT BUEN a ok sin'h i vices 0c 69:0: 010-4 0.00 ; 
Canned meat and meat products . eee 
Sausage room productS ......6..- eee cece ee eences 

Oe OE DOBBS nosis sss tse 


The Government holds in 
5,035,000 Ibs. of pork. 


cold storage outside of 





U.S. COLD STORAGE STOCKS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1954 





Sept. 30 Sept. 30 Aug. 31 5-Yr. Av. 
1954 1953 1954 1949-53 
090 Ibs. 1,000 Ibs. 1,000 Ibs 1,000 Ibs. 
100, 8: 30 138,139 104,781 103,288 

8,704 8,486 8,245 
146,843 113,267 111,533 
98,165 126,560 103,710 
18,234 28,235 29,098 
84,198 73,943 119,734 
200,597 228,738 252,542 
10, 113 7,867 8. 9029 
12,533 12,916 9/826 
48,921 48,961 48,047 
26,120 41,425 24,234 
15,080 14,109 13,364 
460,157 467,283 468,275 
processors’ hands, 9,570,000 Ibs. of beef and 








storage inventories was at 434,- 
685,000 lbs. compared with 467,283,- 
000 Ibs. at the close of August and 
460,157,000 Ibs. at the close of Sep- 
tember, last year. September 30 hold- 
ings were also below the 468,275,000- 
lb. five-year, 1949-53 average for the 
date. 

Declines in stocks were not general 
for the entire list of meats, but inven- 


108,709,000 Ibs. for a small decline 
from 113,267,000 Ibs. the month be- 
fore, but were about 36 per cent 
smaller than the 146,843,000 Ibs. in 
stock at the close of September, 1953. 
The five year average was only slightly 
larger at 111,533,000 lbs. 

Pork inventories, despite the size- 
able increase in production of meat 
during the month, dipped to 207,909,- 


000 lbs. from 228,738,000 lbs. in cold 
storage at the end of August, but 
showed a moderate increase over the 
200,597,000 lbs. in storage at the close 
of the month a year earlier. Septem- 
ber 30 pork inventories were down 
about 21 per cent from the five-year 
average of 252,542,000 Ibs. 

Lamb and mutton combined, was 
one item which increased in volume 
to 8,052,000 Ibs. from 7,867,000 Ibs. 
at the close of August, but stood about 
25 per cent smaller than the 10,113,- 
000 Ibs. in storage at the close of 
September, last year. These stocks 
were also below the five-year average 
of 8,729,000 Ibs. 

Veal stocks declined to 12,173,000 
Ibs. from 12,916,000 Ibs. a month 
before and 12,533,000 Ibs. in storage a 
year earlier, but were some 20 per 
cent larger than the five-year average 
of 9,826,000 Ibs. for September 30. 

Miscellaneous meat holdings of 49,- 
523,000 Ibs. on September 30 were 
larger than on all other dates and were 
above average. Canned meat stocks at 
34,327,000 Ibs. compared with 41,- 
425,000 a month before, 26,120,000 
Ibs. a year earlier and the five-year 
average of 24,234,000 Ibs. Sausage 
room products at 13,992,000 Ibs. were 
down from 14,109,000 Ibs. a month 
before, 15,030,000 Ibs. a year ago, but 
slightly above average. 








Thus Restricting Dehyd 


The RY REFRIGERATOR FAN 
® BLOWS UPWARDS 
Circulates All the Air 
Around Product at Low Pressure 
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FLOOR 


3089 River Road Established 1900 





Ned ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Send for Bulletin No. 241 


CUT* 2106 


River Grove, Ill. 
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New! Improved! 


al built-in economies. 


any dia. from 54" ‘to 
134” in natural casings. 







“FAMCO" 


AUTOMATIC 
SAUSAGE LINKER 





Speed up your sausage production... 


16,000 LINKS PER HOUR WITH "FAMCO"! 
automatic sausage linker links 1400 Ibs. of 


- and every hour! Easy to handle, operate 
Write for details! 


CAPACITY 3” to 7” LINKS 
3 to 7-inch lengtt ths, in- ” 
i,” 


length—15,360 links per hour 
5 ” length—12,480 links per hour 


| Whe length—18,000 links per hour 
6 ” length—10,560 links per hour 


ALLEN GAUGE & TOOL CO. 


FAMCO DIVISION 
421 N. BRADDOCK AVENUE, PITTSBURGH 21, PENNSYLVANIA 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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Meat and supp 





CHICAGO 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 

Native steers 
Prime, 600/700 
Choice, 560/700 
Choice, 700/800 
Good, T0U/oUU 
Commercial cows 
Can. & cut. cows .... 19% 
Bulls 


STEER BEEF 
Prime: 
Hindquarter ..........55.0@57.0 
Forequarter 3.0@34.0 
SEE sd Satin aes 6 Sad 47.0@48.0 
Trimmed full loin . .85.0@92.0 
Regular chuck .36.0@38.0 











Foreshank ..... ...-15.0@18.0 
PREEUEDG cig en cncce ceases 30.0@31.0 
UE ca vis: 6-0:6 0 wins 0.0 6.0 &: alc 
GGTU GONG oe ce tic cuts 14.0@15.0 
Flanks (rough) ..138.0@15.0 
Choice: 
BEGGUOTTOE occcecscent 51.0@52.0 
Forequarter ..........32.0@33.0 
BINNIE pic 'eieigliela dare use ear 46.0@49.0 
Trimmed full loin ....76.0@80.0 
Regular chuck ........é 36.0@38.0 
ee SP ee re 15.0@18.0 
MMOS ocuccalewase une 30.0@31.0 
Be etwaccge'e ee ese Ween 54.0@57.0 
BORG DIRE oi iicdscet ee 14.0@15.0 
Flanks (rough) -13.0@15.0 
(rood: 
BT a ut ainet se re eres 44.0 46.0 


Regular chuck 33.0@26.0 





Brisket ...............30,0@31.0 
WERE FRR rare ee eet 46.0@50.0 
NIE (oo Wale eine otis vale bios 63.0@66.0 


COW & BULL TENDERLOINS 
3/dn, range cows (frozen)..50@51 
3/4 range cows (frozen)....459a60 
4/5 range cows (frozen)....70@72 
5/up rauge cows (fruzen).. .S6@yo 








Bulls, 5/up (frozen)........ 86@90 
BEEF HAM SETS 
Knuckles 37 
Insides 37 
Outsides 35 
BEEF BROOUGTS 
Tongues, No. cocvcccce 
Hearts, Ro 
Livers, selected ........ 
Livers, regular ........ 
ey, GREED «kee scerecs 
Lips, unsenkled ........ 4 
repO, SCHIGCE 2... cece 5% 
THIS, COORG ..ccceccss 6 @ 6% 
EGE: wcddccccccccecsess i 
ISSA ee oe . 
WEN ici oes auons es 5% 

FANCY MEATS 

(1.c.1. prices) 


Beef tongues, corned ...35 @38 
Veal breads, under 12 02.45 @b50 
12 oz. u 7 
tongue, 1/down....24 @28 

Ox tails, under % Ib. ... 8 
Over % Ibs. 


WHOLESALE SMOKED 
MEATS 


14/16 


Hams, skinned, 
wrapped 





Hams, skinned, 
ready-to-eat, wrapped ...... 52 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs. 
WOE Th 5 vas te arendire cass 51 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs 
ready-to-eat, wrapped ..... ! 2 
Bacon, fancy, trimmed, bris 
ket off, 8/10 lbs., wrapped. .45 
Bacon, faney square cut, 
seedless, 12/14 Ibs. 
WE, OU Ge siinansa tees Kes 42 
Sacon, No. 1 sliced, 1-lb. 
open-faced layers .......... 53 


VEAL—SKIN OFF 


(Carcass) 





(l.e.1. prices) 
Prime, 80/110 ......04 38.00@ 40.00 
Prime, 110/150 ; 3 
Choice, 50/80 ...... 
Choice, 80/110 
Choice, 110/150 ...... ‘00@35, 00 
Gt. GLO sn 6 cccceesa ae 8.00@31.00 
Good, 80/110 ....... 31.00@34.00 


Good, 110/150 
Commercial, 





1.00@33.00 
22.00@ 27.00 


CARCASS MUTTON 


all wts... 


(Le.1. antdaticl 
Choice, 70/down ...... ----16@18 
Good, TO/GOWR .nceccccccece 15@17 
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CARGASS LAMB 


lies 


prices 


(l.¢e.L ccomeed 
Prime, 30/40 ....ccccccvccce 44@45 
PENG, SOO cc cccctccsccens 44@45 
Choice, 30/40 ........ ones ae 43@44 
Chioice, 40/60 ..ccccccccccses 48@44 
Good, all wts. ......2. oecer edt @40 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS— 
FRE 


Pork trim., reg. basal 
bbl 

















B. cccccscccccces 17 
Pork trim. -, guar. 50% 

OGM, WHIM. ~ oc'ee cacaee ° @19 
Pork trim., 8 lean, 

TOMS. iitivcvesuvedanesé @s4 
Pork trim., 95% lean, 

WOE: os sak eacccousesen 46 
Pork head meat ... ° @% 
Pork cheek meat, trim., 

MUR. 5 cacbbecstccees tee Glee 
C.C. cow meat, bblis.....27 @2 
Bull meat, bon'ls, bbls... 32 
Beef trim., be », bbls... 21% 
Beef trim., bbls... 24, 
Bon’ls chucks, oh 271%4@2 
Beef cheek meat, urmd., . 

Wes, ahaa var veawewe se 16 

Beef head meat, bbls.... 15 
Shank meat, bbls, ......2744@28 
Veal trim, bon’ ls. bbls... 231% 
FRESH PORK AND 
PORK PRODUCTS 
(Le.1. prices) 
Hams, skinned, 10/14...47 @45 
Hams, skinned, 14/16... 43 
Pork loins, regular 8-12. 41 
Pork loins, boneless, 100's 67 
Shoulders. 4/6 Ibs., loose.30 @31 
Picnics, 4/6 Ibs., loose. . 27 
Pienies, 6/8 lbs., loose.. 26 
Pork live 8 re --- LIK @'? 
Boston butts, 4/8 Ibs... .33 @3334 
Tenderloins, fresh, 10's... 82 
Neck bones, bbls. ...... 1 @l2 
Wreies. TPE .. oc cccccace 10 @i2 
Wr OP ci geccnaececus 11 @i12 
Snouts, lean in, 100s ... 8 @9 
WOOe, Git. DER cicdecece 8 


SAUSAGE CASING 


s 


(1.c.1. prices quoted to manu- 


facturers of sausage) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 1% to 


LS sheneearGnes 55@ 65 
Domestic rounds, over 

1% mm., 140 pack... 70@1.00 
Export rounds, wide, 

over 1% mm. ..... . -1.85@1.65 
Export rounds, medium, 

@1% mm, ....... 85@1.15 
Export rounds, narrow, 

1% mm. under ...... 1.00@1.25 
No. 1 weas., 24 in. up. 12@ 16 
No. 1 weas., 22 in. up. 9¥9@ 12 
No. 2 weusands ....... i@ 10 


Middles, sew., 1%/2 in. 1.00@1.35 


Middles, select, wide, 

ZOZY 1D, .o0.cc0cepcvcdsd 5@1.65 
Middles, extra selec 

SOS TW. sc cccédvece 1.95@2.25 

Beef bungs, exp., No. 1.. 23@ 33 
Beef bungs, domestic .... 18@ 24 
Dried or salt, bladders, piece: 
8-10 in. wide, flat ... 7@ 13 
10-12 in. wide, flat ... 9@ 15 
12-15 in. wide, flat ... 16@ 24 
Pork Casings: 
Extra narrow, 20 mm. 

Ws, . 444545 cues eueaee 4.00@4.25 
Narrow, mediums, 

29@32 mm. .....ce-- 3.65@4.15 

32@35 mm. ......... 2.75@3.00 
Spec. med., 35@38 mm.1.90@2.10 
Export bungs, 34 in. cut 42@ 47 
Med. prime bungs, 

Dr 1, CU eae cuteneee 23@ 32 
Small prime bungs .... 12@ 19 
Middles, 1 per set, 

<A errr 55@ 70 


26/28 


Sheep Casings (per hank): 
m 4 


24/26 


MM, ..e-eeee 


DRY SAUSAGE 


(1.e.1. prices) 
Cervelat, ch. hog bungs.. 
TROEIEE oo ovce ncn tesces 
Parmer ....ccces 
| Pere 
B. C. Salami 
Genoa style salami, ch... 








.. -1.35@1.5 





j | l 
| | Are Your Floors: 
| Showing Signs Of | 


Fe OOROSIS: 


\ 
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You can quickly stop floorosis; broken cement floors, holes, ruts, large 
cracks with Cleve-O-Cement. Handles like mortar mix. Any handy man 
using ordinary tools can apply. Bonds tightly to rough edge of breaks, 
| dries flint hard overnight. Ready for heavy traffic next morning. 
| 
| 


Unaffected by most acids, heat, cold, live steam, grease, oil. Special 
chemical structure, unlike any other patching material. Not an asphalt 
composition. Developed for damp, wet floors, laundries, bottling plants. 
Packed in 1607, 300# and 4504 steel drums. Just mix with water. 


Write today for illustrated descriptive bulletin. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH co. 


3808 E. 91st STREET ¢ CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 










Especially made 
for coloring 
sausage casings 


WARNER-JENKINSON MFG. CO. 


2526 BALDWIN ST. + ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 








Quality UP! Costs Tol INT 


with the proven ALL PHOSPHATE 
secret combination 


ACCOLINE' 


PAT. PEND 


KADISON- SCHOEMAKER 


LABORATOREES, INC 


(formerly BOBSIN-KADISON) 
S. HALSTED ST. fed ile Vcloda:# 





3401 





ILLINOIS 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


(Le... prices) 








SEEDS AND HERBS 
(Le.L prices) 





yaa Pork sausage, hog cas... 838 Ground 
tose seis KX Pork sausage, sheep cas..474%@53 Whole for — ee 
SE Frankfurters, sheep cas..48 @5l Caraway seed .... 29 : 
Frauktur ers, skinless. ..37%@ 41 Cominos seed ..... 26 0 
Bologna (ring) ......... 8 @43 — “ 
Bologna, artificial cas...3444@41 “evil dian edadelt toa 17 
C Smoked liver, hog bungs.s0% @42% Yellow American.. an re 
TIFIED QUALITY em Gar. Winch. spee..00 G0 Sears, Marsces we 
HO He ik, Gin de 8 ne 1% 1 » 3 . 
AND Polish sausage, smoked..61 @63 sence - aa 7. = 
FORMIT Pickle & Pimiento loaf. .41%4@45 a Ta. 
SSURED 1 OST Be re eae H4y Giz a ag ot matian, 54 62 
HRO oer tat retee es <aeaeee @5i% ple SS UC een. . ii 
Smokie snacks .......... y rin 
UGH EXACTING x Smokie links ....... eee 5514 CURING MATERIALS Fhe 
x) : wt. sho! 
res Nitrite of soda, in 400-Ih, Choi 
2 D 
ABORATORY STAN 5) SPICES bbls., del. or f.o.b. Chgo..$10.31 Goo 
RDS BS) Saltpeier, n. ton, f.o.b. N.Y. Stee 
and 5) (Basis Chgo., orig. bbls., bags, Dbl. refined gran. ......... 11.25 Cow 
years of honest bales) Small crystals oesseeeees 14.00 Cow 
i Medium crystals ........- 5 
Service to Satisfied —— Sew Pure rfd., gran. nitrate of i; 
Allspice, prime ...... 98 1.07 WENA . .cccccciceccecsccscee 5.25 
Resifted ......c00. 1.02 1.10 Pure se» powdered nitrate as Prir 
Chit BUR EOE 2000000 oe 47 Of BOdN ..ccrcccccccesceoes .25 
Chili i epper F a 47 Salt, in min. ear. of 45,000 = 
5 Mc CORM Cloves, Zanzibar 86 = Ibs. ww: © paper — — R 
OOP OOS t Ginger, Jum., unbl... 45 1 f.o.b. Chgo.: Gran. (ton).. 27. t 
RSE ICK Mace, faney, Banda. .. 1.80 Rock, per ton in 100-1b. x 
en RSF Oo if West Indies ...... oe 1.52 bags. f.o.b. whse., Chgo.. 26.00 SI 
~ a YT ae a mer ae eee Ss 
Mustard flour, fancy. .. aw. asis, f.o.b. N.Y. .05 7: 
et EE en iss “3 33 Refined stundurd cane gian., . 
West Indian Nutmeg. .. 50 DONE vigirins.c opsice ies 8.30@8.65 ye 
* Paprika, Spanish ... .. 51 Packers, curing sugar, 100-lb. B 
es CAFENUG vice vs 4 bags, f.0.b. Reserve, La., ‘in Pp 
on ee R caeann ON Serer reece rere :. . 
Pepner: Dextrose, per ewt. ¥ . 
WRITE .rccccsceses 84 92 Cerelose, Reg. No. 53 ..... 7.85 B 
Thi y b BARCK Socks csseher 65 82 Ex-Whse., Chicago ........ 7.45 ‘i 
10 
is means—You buy : 
H 


: ° ° PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 
Banquet Brand with confidence. Lag Anger Aan anaco Ne, orn 




















FRESH BEEF (Carcass) Oct. 19 - 
STEER: F 
rd Choice: R 
— 500-600 Ibs. ......000- $39.00@ 40.00 $41.00@43.00 $42.50@ 43.50 A 
In quality unsurpassed. $0.80 thee ooseseee gecoawog eangetco mamens | 
Good P 
e e 7 MD 108. Sac anaes 34.00@38.00 37.00@38.00 vee ® : 
600-700 Ibs. .....0.0- 33.00@37.00 36.00@37.00 36.00@41. é 
a In uniformity unvarying. Commercial: ss 
850 500 Ibs. ......000- 30.00@34.00 34.00@36.00 32.00@38.00 
cow: 
Commercial, all wts.... 22.00@25.00 24.00@28.00 24.00@30.00 
you wan t e est — uy Utility, all'wts. ....... 20,00@23.00 21,00@24.00 22'00@27.00 
FRESH CALF: (Skin-Off) (Skin-Off) (Skin-Off) Ves 
Chates: 
200 Ibs. down ........ 36.00@ 40.00 36.00@38.00 34.00@37.00 wae 
Graal y 
200 Ibs. down ........ 34.00@37.00 36.00@38.00 32.00@35.00 es 
LAMB (Carcass): 
Prime: 
MOA? TONS és ksieees 38.00@39.00 39.00@ 41.00 27.00@39.00 
50-60 lbs. 37.00@38.00 36.00@38.00 36.00@39.00 
Choive: 
ENOMDS. <<. svenee eee 38.00@329.00 39.00@41.00 27.00@39.00 Aa. 
PP IME. Sccacee saks 87.00@38,00 37.00@ 29.00 36.00@39.00 Pri 
Good, all wts. ........ 35.00@38.00 32.00@36.00 33.00@37.00 Che 
MUTTON (EWE): bmn 
Choice, 70 ths. down.... 18.00@20.00 None quoted 14.00@17.00 Gor 
tood, 70 Ibs, down..... 18.00@20.00 None quoted 14.00@17.00 Ga 
FRESH PORK (Carcass): (Packer Style) (Shipper Stvle) (Shipper Style) Goe 
Rit PN ce view wees oe None avoted 28.0010 09 None anoted 
12000 TW, cic as see sce 31.50@32.50 35.00@38.00 31.00@32.00 Pri 
FRESH PORK CUTS No. 1: ° a 
LOINS: Che 
eee pene r: 46.00@49.00 53.00@56.00 46.09@51.00 Go 
fs . WTP IOS, ccchcccvcaen 46.00@49.00 48.00@52.00 46.00@51.00 ie 
SP i UL 4 PEAR SIDES conve case ses 46.00@49.00 48.00@52.00 45.00@51.00 
viae PICNICS: (Smoked) (Sm ved) (oo ™- Ked) LI 
BESO IDs) Gncseceeasese 35.00@40.00 36.00@38.00 36.00@39.00 
FINE CES : HAMS. Skinned: 
QUALITY SPI TPAGUDS. —osceessccsas 50.00@53.00 52.00@56.00 47.00@52.00 
| TO1SHOES .oveccesisas 50.00@53.00 51.00@56.00 47.00@52.00 ste 
ig BACON, “Dry Cure’’ No. 1: 3 
; __ MeCORMICK & €O., EC. J BOON eaccwaey seas 45.00@53.00 54.00@58.00 55.00@58.00 Ci 
Satnemsene ——— BIO TOE, cacsesscses 44.00@52.00 52.00@54.00 49.00@55.00 th 
ROPTRNION, . <i ks. a5's neice 43.00@51.00 48.00@52.00 48.00@53.00 
LARD. Refined: PE 
1-lb. cartons ........ 19.50@21.00 23.00@24.00 20.00@22.00 as 
50-lb. cartons & cans.. 18.00@20.00 22.1 23.00 None quoted = 
WIOPOOE sccccdvesces sees 17.00@19.00 20.00@ 22.00 18.00@21.00 
ST 
YA 
To 
M. J. MACKIN COMPANY Me 








MEAT BROKERS Oa 











vine neem PORK LARD BEEF ye 
: ee 327 South La Salle Street ir. 

McCORMICK & CO. INC, Baltimore 2, Maryland Chicago 4, Illinois op & 
World's Largest Spice and Extract House pi harndlier eee ene “ 
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a MARKET PRICES 


usage 
30 


30 





NEW YORK 
44 WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS FRESH PORK CUTS 


21 CARCASS BEEF (1.¢.1. prices) 

47 Oct. 19, 1954 Western 
Per Cwt. -ork loins, 8/12 3.00@ 46.00 

62 Waster Pork loins, 8/12 ...... $43.00@46 


Pork loins, 12/16 .... 43.00@44.00 
Prime, 700/800 ......$45.00@46.00 Hams, sknd., 10/14... 46.00@48.00 















5 Prime, 800/900 ...... 44.00@45.00 Boston butts, 4/8 .... 36.00@39.00 
Cwt. Choice, 600/800 ...... 43.00@45.00 Spareribs, 3/down ... 41.00@43.00 
Choice, 800/900 ...... 2.00@43.00 Pork trim., regular .. 28.00 
$10.31 Good, 500/700 ........ 40.00@42.00 Pork trim., spec. 80% 44.00 
Steer, commercial .... 32.00@35.00 City 
11.25 Cow, commericial .... 26.00@29.00 Hams, sknd., 10/14 ..$46.00@52.00 
14.00 Cow, utility .......... 22.00@26.00 pork loins, 8/12 .... 46.00@48.00 
, 15.40 Pork loins, 12/16 .... 45.00@47.00 
Pigmics, 4/6 isccwiws 39.00@43.00 
5.25 BEEF CUTS Soston butts, 4/8 .... 00@35.00 
Prime: City Spareribs, 3/down .... 43.00@46.00 
6.2% Hindqtrs., 600/800... 56.0@ 60.0 
Hindgqtrs., 800/900... 55.0@ 56.0 VEAL—SKIN OFF 
ne Rounds, flank off ... 51.0@ 52.0 hes ae 
, 26.00 Rounds, diamond bone, (le.1. prices 
26.00 TOUR OF oss cess cea 52.0@ 53.0 Western 
ty Short loins, untrim... 82.0@ 90.0 Prime, SO/80 ...<cocc None quoted z = 
6.05 Short loins, trim. ...105.0@115.0 Prine’ 80 Berctacwes $42.09@44.00 * Contains “XPA 
ares Planks _......++.. sees 15.0@ 17.0 prime, 110/150 ...... 40.00@43.00 
en Ribs (7 bone cut) .. 60.0@ re Choice, 80/110 |..... 38.00@42.00 % Contains “XPA” 
sec: Arm chucks ........ 40.0@ 4.10 Choice. 110/150 _..... 39.C0@42.00 
: Briskets ........++.- 30.0@ 32.0 Good, 50/80 ......... 26.00@28.00 1 
8.10 hada ve Ki Si e ; cee 5 Pig a Good. SRL ile 5 occcwcis 34. * More Effectively ! * Safer! 
. oregtrs. Kosher) .. None q’tec Good, 110/150 ....... ¢ 
Arm chucks (Kosher) None d'ted — Commercial, ail wis... 25-0002 % More Economically ! * Faster! 
riskets (Kosher ~.» NONE Tel SANO 122 a _ ~~ 
with XPA, the exclusive Sanfax additive, 
Choice: ; : ce DRESSED HOGS insures deeper penetration into hair follicles, loosens 
Hindqtrs., 600/800... 54.0@ 57.0 (1.¢.1. prices) h 7 bs 
Hindqtrs., 800/900... 53.0@ 54.0 (Head on, leaf fat in) the roots quicker . . . the bristle and root come out 
ES Rounds, flank off ... 50.0@ 51.0 50 to 75 Ibs. ......$30.50@33.50 together. SANO 122 is Guaranteed! You can’t lose! 
Rounds, diamond bone, | z 75 to 100 Ibs. ...... 30.50@: os — f 
ortland flank off ..... +--+ 51.0@ 53.0 100 to 125 Ibs. ...... Write or Wire for Information 
19 Short loins, untrim... 72.0@ 76.0 195 to 150 Ibs. ...... 
Short loins, trim..... 92.0@103.0 oy/ 
i Eres 15.0@ 17.0 lhe 
Ribs (7 bone cut) ... 54.0@ 60.0 BUTCHERS’ FAT ; 
@43.50 Arm chucks ......-. 38.0@ 40.0 70 Central Ave. 
@43.00 PINRO 0520. ck a ranbes 30.0@ 32.0 . % P 
ME sets cei cose Fae Fe ak ene Cee BESS Atlanta, Georgia 
@41.50 Foreqtrs. (Kosher) .. None q'ted Inedible ‘suet ER LORE Ldovageaeseg 
@41.00 Arm chucks (Kosher) None q’ted Mahle anek ......3.. 0 ee 
Briskets (Kosher) ... None q’ted . yiccitel RR ees eile ee 


@38.00 samey wears LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 


@30.00 SIOUX CITY 





























oF (1.¢c.1. prices) ° ° . 
@27.00 Cwt. Prices paid for livestock 
c Veal breads, under 6 oz. $55.00 +s i oo 
ened wins peiter 46.00@48.00 at Sioux City on Wednes- 
27 i eee 75.00@77.00 , + 9 1e > 
@37.00 Beef livere, selected: 27 00G2800 day, Oct. 20, were reported 
» Beef kidneys ........ 12.00 ¢ oe 
@35.00 Sum ee a: ae (as follows: 
CATTLE: 
Steers, ch. & prime. 
29.00 LAMBS Steers, choice ..... 
(39.00 (1.c.1. prices) ms Steers, good ....... 
: ? City Steers, commercial. 
1@39.00 Prime, 80/40 2.22000. $48.00@49.00 Heifers, choice .... 23.00 only 
80-00 Prime, 40/45 ........ 49.00@50.00 Heifers, com’l & gd. 16.50@20.00 
ps a ) Prime, 45/55 ........ 47.00@49.00 Cows, com’l ....... 11.50@13.00 
1@ 37.01 Choice, 30/40 ........ 47.00@48.00 Cows, util. & com’l. 9.75@12.00 
Fare rye eee aes ya ges Cows, can. & cut... 7.50@ 9.00 
noice, 45/55 ........ 45.00@ 47.0 Bulls, util. & ¢ ‘lL. 10.50@13.50 
on 3 Good, 43.00@45.00 aa on ore iva 
@lt. Good, 43.00@46.00 HOGS: seaeile sical 
Good, f 43.00@44.00 Choice, 190/2 ~eee 19.00@19.50 
r Style) Fe Choice, 210/220 |... 19.00@19.50 
 anoted Western Choice, 2°0/250 19.00@19.50 
1@ 32.00 Prime, 40/50 ........ 44.00@46.00 Good, 250/270 .... None ree. 
Prime, 45/50 ..... -. 44.00@46.00 Se ant ieicds satan ox 
Prime, 50/55 ........ 44.00@46.00 Sows, 400/down ... 17.25@18.25 
Choice, 55/down ..... 44.00@45.00 LAMBS: 
151.00 Good, AI Wt. c.civis 41.00@43.00 Good & choice ..... 20.00@20.50 
1@ 51.00 
1@51.00 
‘ked) 
ceo ©] LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CANADIAN MARKETS 
nein Average price per cwt., paid for specific grades of 
152.00 steers, calves, hogs and lambs at 11 leading markets in 
rn Canada during the week ended Oct. 9, compared with 
Sires the same time 1953, was reported to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER by the Canadian Department of Agriculture é 
1G 22.00 as follows: 1S A A a 
)@21.00 GOOD VEAL 
STEERS CALVES HOGS* LAMBS 
STOCKS Up to Good and Grade Bt Good 
——— YARDS 1000 Ibs. Choice Dressed Handyweights 
1954 1953 1953 1954 
Toronto ..... $20.75 $19.09 22.41 $19.50 
Montreal .... 20.50 oat 23.50 17.C0 SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
Winnipeg ... 17.82 22.00 
Calgary ..... 18.86 16.96 
Edmonton .. 18.50 18.50 
Lethbridge .. 19.45 18.50 
Pr, Albert .. 17.00 16.75 
Moose Jaw .. .... 16.60 
Saskatoon ... 18.00 20.00 
Regina ..... 17.60 16.80 
071 Vancouver .. 19.00 17.60 
a *Dominion Government premiums not included, 
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TWISTICK 








saves 
time and money from 
the stuffer horn to 
the packing room! 





The TWISTICK-way is the 
profit-way of linking skin- 
less franks. Twisticks will 
produce up to 500 Ibs. 
of your franks per hour. 
Twisticks enable you to 
double your cage "ca- 
pacity" ... by providing 
vertical hanging. Stain- 
less steel construction. 


WISTUK 


Write for Details! 


THE 
TWISTICK 
COMPANY 


13505 INTERURBAN AVE. 
SEATTLE 38, WASH. 


























butterflies? 


Got butterflies from worrying about 
sales? Switch your ad to the PROVI- 
SIONER and then . . . get set for the 


response! 











BONELESS BEEF co” 
Specializing in Quality Packaging 
FRESH AND FROZEN 
BEEF CUTS © TENDERLOINS * PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS * SAUSAGE MATERIALS 
LEAN BEEF FOR HAMBURGER 


Phone: MARKET 7-0344 223 CALLOWHILL ST. 
U.S. Govt. Inspection Est. 13 | PHILADELPHIA 23, PENNA. 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 
From The National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 


F.0.B. CHICAGO 
CHICAGO BASIS 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 20, 1954 
REGULAR HAMS 











Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
TS ee 44n 44n 
Fee. ic eats 44n 44n 
ro Sth aye ae 404on 40%on 
14-16 ......38%n 3814n 
16-18 ......39%4n 39%on 
18-20 ......3914n 39%n 
20-22 ......39%4n 394gn 
SKINNED HAMS 
Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
owe coe 4614n 
5 43n 
-41@41% 41@414 
.42 42 
42 42 
42 42 
42 42 
41%@42 4114, @42 
....-3d7%bd 374%n 
25/up,2's . 34 34n 
PICNICS 
Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
Se eae 3 26 
6- 8 25 
8-10 231% @24 
10-12 23n 
12-14 ... 238n 
8/up, 2’s in..28@24 23n 
OTHER CELLAR CUTS 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 
Sq. jowls...14 l4n 
Jowl butts..10@10% 11% 
8. P. jowls. 10n 











BELLIES 
(Square Cuts) 


Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
3414 
32 
30% 
29% 
28% 
28n 
28n 





D. 8. 
BELLIES 
Clear 

26%n 
2644n 

23% 
21 

20% 
19% 


GR. AMN. 
BELLIES 


FAT BACKS 


Fresh or Frozen Cured 


BARRELED PORK 
Clear Fat Back 
Pork 


GD FO... 008 39n 
30-40...... 4in TO BO... 008 37 
40-50...... 41n 80-100......¢ 36n 
50-60...... 40n 100-125...... 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 


FRIDAY, OCT. 15, 1954 
Open High Low Close 
Oct. 15.95 16.47% 15.90 16.42% 
-92Y, 
Nov. 14.20 14.4214 14.15 


14.37% 
Dec. 13.50 13.70 


13.50 13.62% 
-70 


we 


Jan, 13.42% 
Mar. 13.15 
May 13.20 Pre: ares 
Sales: 13,560,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close Thurs., 
Oct. 14th: Oct. 467, Nov. 664, Dec. 
404, Jan. 141, Mar. 118, and May 


27 lots. 


MONDAY, OCT. 18, 1954 
Oct. 16.6714 16.82% 16.37% 16.65 
70 7 





-7 70 
Noy. 14.45 14.52% 14.35 14.40 









-42% 
Dec. 13.75 13.75 18 13.60 
Jan. 13 %13.65 1: 13.40b 
Mar. 1° 13.47% 1 13.35 
May 13.2! 13.25 13.25 13.25a 
Sales: 14,8€0,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close Fri., Oct. 
Ith: Oct. 410, Nov. 680, Dee. 
405, Jan. 148, Mar. 119, and May 
27 lots. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 19, 1954 
Oct. 16.85 17.25 16.80 16.90 
Nov. 14.42% 14.52% 14.35 14.42%a 


Dee. 18.57% 18.62% 13.47% 13.55 





» 
IT 

Jan, 13.5 13.32% 13.35b 
Mar. 13. % 13.17% 13.17% 
May 13.25 5 13.15  13.15b 


13.25 é 

Sales: 13,040,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Mon., Oct. 

18th: Oet. 349, Nov. 708, Dee. 386. 

Jan, 155, Mar. 111, and May 27 
lots. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 20, 1954 
17.02% 17.40 
-18.00 


Oct. 17.10 18.00 


Nov. 14.50 1 
Dec. 13.60 18. 
Jan, 13.35 13.50 
Mar. 13.25 3. 
May 13.20 13.30 

Sales: 18,280,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Tues., Oct. 
19th: Oct, 266, Nov. 732, Dee. 402, 
Jan, 155, Mar. 10, and May 25 
lots. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 21, 1954 
Noy. 14.50 15.00 14.50 14.92% 
Dee, 138.45 13.70 é 
Jan, 13.37% 13.52 
Mar. 13.25 3.2% 
May 13.20) 13.30 

Sales: 11,000,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Wed., Oct. 
20: Oct. 105, Nov. 39, Dec. 417, 
Jan. 167, Mar. 109, and May 29 

lots 


















HOG-CORN RATIO 

The hog-corn ratio for 
barrows and gilts at Chicago 
for the week ended Oct. 16, 
1954 was 11.5 according to 
a report by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 
The ratio compared with the 
11.9 ratio reported for the 
preceding week and 15.0 
recorded for the same week 
a year ago. These ratios 
were calculated on the basis 
of yellow corn selling at 
$1.625 per bu. in the week 
ended Oct. 16, 1954, $1.588 
per bu. in the previous 
week and $1.464 per bu. 
for the same period a year 
earlier. 


PACKER'S WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 


Refined lard, tierces, f.o0.b. 
Chicago ...... ee 
Refined bird, 4 
f.o.b. Chicago ...... oes 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b 


+++ $19.75 






scan, Ae CRC 
Leaf, kettle rend., tierces, 

EAM: MIONNO. 66 scccesetes 20.75 
Lard flakes ..... ecccccccccce Seemed 
Neutral tierces, f.o.b. 

Chicago 22,25 


Standard shortening* 
N a 


N. Me Seecarescccuseses< 21.50 
Hydrogenated shortening, 
1 Ee AM eee eee eee 22.75 


*Delivered. 


WEEK'S LARD PRICES 


P.S. Lard P.S. Lard Raw 


Tierees Loose Leaf 
Oct. 15.. 16.37%n 14.75n 15.75n 
Oct. 16.. 16.37%n 14.75n 15.75n 
Oct. 18.. 16.75n 15.00n 16.00n 
Oct. 19.. 17.00n 15.25b =16.25n 
Oct, 20.. 18.00n 15.50b 16.50n 
Oct. 21.. 18.25n 15.00n 16.00n 


b—bid, n—normal, a—asked 
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ce 


Frozen 
34% 
32 
30% 
29% 
28% 
28n 
28n 


D. 8. 

‘LLIES 

Clear 
26%4n 
2644n 
231% 
wD) 


20 M% 
1914 


Cured 


» for 
icago 
t. 16, 
ng to 
- De- 
ture 
h the 
r the 
15.0 
week 
ratios 
basis 
eg ac 
week 
1.588 
vious 
- bu. 


year 


16.00n 
| 


NER 


BY-PRODUCTS... FATS AND OILS 








TALLOWS and GREASES 


Wednesday, October 20, 1954 














Producers released their tight hold 
on product late last week and a fair 
to good volume of selling took place; 
steady prices prevailed. Bleachable 
fancy tallow sold at 7c, prime tallow 
at 6%4c, special tallow at 64c, No. 1 
tallow at 6@6%c, all c.a.f. Chicago. 
A few tanks of not all hog choice 
white grease sold at 7%c, delivered 
Chicago. Several tanks of bleachable 
fancy tallow sold at 7c, c.a.f. New 
York. 

All hog choice white grease was bid 
at 9c, c.a.f. east, 30-day shipment, 
but held at 9%4c. Prompt and im- 
mediate product was held at 10c, same 
destination. Several tanks of all hog 
choice white grease sold at 9%4c, c.a.f. 
New York, 30-day shipment. Edible 
tallow was bid at 11'%c, Chicago 
basis, but held higher for prompt ship- 
ment. B-white grease was bid at 6c, 
c.a.f. Chicago. 

The market was quiet on Monday. 
Some bids were lower and sellers held 
firm. A couple of tanks of all hog 
choice white grease sold at at 9%c, 
c.a.f. east, prompt shipment. Several 
tanks of edible tallow sold at 11%c, 
Chicago basis for prompt shipment. 

On Tuesday, it was reported that 
some product was available at steady 
levels, but buyers were out for lower 
prices. A few tanks of all hog choice 
white grease traded at 10c, c.a.f. east, 
prompt shipment. Several tanks of not 
all hog choice white grease sold Yc 
lower at 7%c, c.a.f. Chicago. 

The Midwest area continued quiet. 
Some product was still held at steady 
prices, but buying interest was lack- 
ing. Edible tallow, prompt shipment, 
was indicated at 12c, Chicago basis. 
All hog choice white grease was of- 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 
BLOOD 
Wednesday, Oct, 20, 1954 
Unit 
Unground, per unit of ammonia 


(bulk) *7.75 


DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIAL 


Wet rendered, unground, loose 
t 


EA TORE occas eu csbin cs celine mane *7.624%4 @7.75n 
MER SOE idcccesccoonscategges *7.25. @7.50n 
Liquid stick tank cars .+.......- 4.00 @5.00n 


PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 


Carlots, 

per ton 

50% meat, bone scraps, bagged. .$82.50@ 90.00 
50% meat, bone scraps, bulk .... 80.00@ 87.50 


55% meat scraps, bulk ......... 97.00 
60% digester tankage, bulk ..... 100.00@ 104.00 
60% digester tankage, bagged.. .102.50@110.00 
80% blood meal, bagged ........ 155.00 
70% steamed bone meal, bagged 

(SURE. DIOS cise sceenadas 80.00 
60% steamed bone meal, bagged 65.00n 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 

High grade tankage, ground, 
per Unit AMMONIG .....cceccssccce 6.00@6.25 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia ....... 6.00 


DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 


Per unit 

Protein 

Low test 
High test 


GELATINE AND GLUE STOCKS 


Per cwt. 
Calf trimmings (limed) ........... $1.35@ 1.50 
Calf‘ trimmings (limed) ............ $1.35@ 1.50 
Hide trimmings (green salted) ..... 6.00@ 7.00 
Cattle jaws, scraps and knuckles, 
DOP COW nn dicckecerseccaccceseces 55.00@57.50 
Pig skin scraps and trimmings, 
MOET acs ceceueuces Ketasbocuseee 7@ 7% 


ANIMAL HAIR 
Winter coil dried, per ton ....*$120.00@1.25.00 
Summer coil dried, per ton ..... 55.00@ 60.00 
Cattle switches, per piece ...... 
Winter processed, gray, Ib. ..... 
Summer processed, gray, Ib. ..... 


3 @ 4% 
16@ 17 
10@ 11 





n—nominal, a—asked. 
*Quoted delivered basis. 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, October 20, 1954 











Dullness marked the edible vege- 
table oils market Monday, with steady 
to lower prices paid in scattered 
activity. 

Sales of soybean oil were difficult 
to confirm, especially in immediate 
shipment. Shipment for this week was 
offered at 11%c, with very light trad- 
ing reported at that level. Offerings 
were later priced at 11%c. A few 
tanks of first-half November shipment 
sold before the board market opened 
at 11%c, with additional movement 
later at 11%c. Bids late in the day 
were at 11%c. December shipment 
was offered at llc. 

Trading of cottonseed oil was con- 
fined to the Texas area, with 12%c 
paid for straight October and Novem- 
ber shipments at common points and 
12c paid at Lubbock. The market in 
the Southeast was lower on a nominal 
basis at 12%c. In the Valley, prompt, 
October and November shipments 
were offered at 12%4c and bid at 12%c, 
with reported movement at 12%c. 

Corn oil was the strong item on the 
list and was quoted higher nominally 
at 13%c to 1356c. Peanut oil was bid 
at 22c, with reported movement at 





fered at 9%c, c.a.f. east, 30-day ship- 
ment and talked 10c for prompt. 
Bleachable fancy tallow was bid at 
Tlec, c.a.f. New York, 
TALLOWS: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: edible tallow, 12c; original 
fancy tallow, 7¥%4c; bleachable fancy 
tallow, 7c; prime tallow, 6%4c; special 
tallow, 6c; No. 1 tallow, 6@6%c; 
and No. 2 tallow, 54@5c. 
GREASES: Wednesday's quota- 
tions: choice white grease, not all 
hog, 7%4c; B-white grease, 6%c; yel- 


low grease, 5%@6c; house grease, 
5%@5iec, and brown grease, 4% @5c. 
The all hog choice white grease was 
quoted at 10c, c.a.f. east. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 

New York, Oct. 20, 1954’ 

Dried blood was quoted Wednes- 
day at $8.25 per unit of ammonia. 
Low test wet rendered tankage was 
listed at $6.25 to $6.50 per unit of 
ammonia and dry rendered tankage 
was priced at $1.40 per protein unit. 











Pneumatic HAM PRESS and sPceD Lor PRESS 















Press . 


matic Ham Press. 


Expanding Nozzle Eliminates Pre-stretching of Casings! 


Improve your product and lower your production costs with this 
speedy labor-saving Ham Press and the popular Speed Loaf 
. . two truly remarkable machines! Pullman Can Hams 
and Canadian Bacon attachments now available for the Pneu- 


e STAINLESS STEEL HAND STUFFERS 
e@ STAINLESS STEEL STUFFING HORNS 


For further information, write or wire: 


SHEET METAL ENGINEERING CO. 












The Pneumatic Ham 
Press (illustrated) is 
of sanitary, welded 
construction. Hot- 
dipped galvanized 
frame. Stainless steel 
molds are quickly in- 
terchangeable. Op- 
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4800 S. Hoyne Ave. | Virginia 7-7622 | 


erates on 60-lb. to 


Chicago 9, WM. 125-Ib. pressure. 













Interchangeable stainless steel 
molds available as follows: 

6 to 8-lb. hams, 3%” dia. mold 
8 to 10-lb. hams, 4%” dia. mold 
10 to 12-lb. hams, 4%” dia. mold 
12 to 14-lb. hams, 5%” dia. mold 
14 to 16-lb. hams, 5%” dia. mold 
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and ready to 
GO PLACES with 
the help of 


PIN-TIT 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


REINFORCED 
SHROUD CLOTHS 


PIN-TITE Shroud Cloths help your 
dressed beef show off to best advan- 
tage. 

PIN-TITE Cloths are easy to use. They 
pull tight, pin tight, give complete 
aeration. They're reinforced for ex- 


tra strength at the pinning edge to 
multiply their life. 


LOOK FOR THE BOLD RED STRIPE 


by the Makers of 


FORM-BEST 


STOCKINETTES 


which form hams better, make 
them look plumper and more at- 
tractive. Greater strength, more 
elastic, less absorbent. Economi- 
call 


CINCINNATI 
COTTON PRODUCTS CO. 


EGGLESTON AVE., at EAST THIRD ST. 
Telephone Main 4360 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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that level. Coconut oil was offered at 
1234c, but bids were hard to find. 

There was no volume trading of 
soybean oil on Tuesday, due to of- 
ferings withheld as a result of limited 
supplies and buyers hesitant to reach 
out in anticipation of lower levels once 
new crop soybeans become abundant. 
Soybean oil for shipment this week 
sold at 11%4c, next week’s shipment 
at 115c, first-half November at 113%c 
and restricted December at 10%c. 

Cottonseed oil sold in the Valley at 
12sec for October and _ first-half 
November shipments. No trading was 
reported in the Southeast, with the 
market quoted nominal at 12%c. Sales 
in Texas were made at 12c for October 
and November shipments. 

The corn oil market gained strength 
with trading of October into Novem- 
ber shipment at 135%c. Peanut oil was 
untraded and called 22c, nominally. 
Coconut oil sold lower at 12%c. 

Activity in the soybean oil market 
continued thin at midweek, but prices 
held mostly steady. Nearby shipment 
through October sold at 11%4c. First- 
week November shipment cashed at 
11%c and was bid at that level. Scat- 
tered first-half November shipment 
traded at 1136éc. 

The cottonseed oil market was un- 
changed, with trading in the Valley 
at 12%sc for October shipment. In 
the Southeast, 124%2c was bid, but no 
movement was reported. At good loca- 
tions in Texas, 12c was paid for 
October and November shipments. 
Other sales at 11%c were made at far 
western points. 

Corn oil advanced and traded at 
13%4c for October shipment, with ad- 
ditional offerings priced at that figure. 
Peanut oil was unchanged at 1c, but 
rumored trading of imported supplies 
was heard at levels under that figure. 
Coconut oil was offered at 123sc for 
spot shipment. 

CORN OIL: Registered 4c advance 
to trade at 13%4c at midweek. 

SOYBEAN OIL: Sold considerably 
lower than levels of last week. 


PEANUT OIL: Limited supplies 
create lack of activity. 

COCONUT OIL: Light trading 
Tuesday at 12%2c, but offerings priced 
at 12%sc Wednesday go untraded. 

COTTONSEED OIL: Generally off 
Yac to %8c, compared with last week’s 
trading levels. 

Cottonseed oil futures in New York 
were quoted as follows: 


FRIDAY, OCT. 15, 1954 


Open High Low Close Close 
Oct. .:.< 36000 ° eae 


14.95b 14.81b 
Dec 14.61b 14.75 14.65 
Jan 14.55n 14.70n 14.60n 
Mar 14.70b 14.85b 14.80 
May 14.75b 14.88b 14.78 
July oy) aA stalare 14.80b 14.75b 
Sept. ... 14.65n aon cee 14.72a 14.70n 

Sales: 28 lots. 
MONDAY, OCT. 18, 1954 

Oct... ...- 34000 Pela emaee 14.50n 14.95b 
Dec. .... 14.65b 14.60 14.60 14.60 14.75 
Jan, .... 14.60n ne scat 14.55n 14.70 
Mar. .... 14.7%b 14.70 14.65 14.67  14.85b 
MAY once RGD: co ves ee 14.69b 14.88b 
July .... 14.80b 14.80 14.70 14.63b 14.80b 
Sept. ... 14.72a coe an ass 14.60n 14.72a 


Sales: 33 lots. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 19, 1954 


Oct. .... 14.50n : 14.50n 14.50n 
DOC. cece” sce onan 14.58b 14.60 

JO0. ..<+ TGOR 465. ome 14.50n 14.55n 
Mar. .... 14.62b 14.73 14.73 14.68b 14.67 

May .... 14.66b 14.75 14.73 14.71b 14.69b 
July .... 14.60n — eas 14.65b  14.63b 
Sept. ... 14.60n ees eoee 14.65a 14.60n 


Sales: 4 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 20, 1954 
Oct, .... 14.000 sisipc 


Dec. .... 14.50b 14.70 14.70 14.74b 14.58b 
SERS coe Ree exec eee 14.70n = 14.50n 
MAP. isc SD aes weve 14.79b 14.68b 
May .... 14.65b 14.85 14.80 14.85 14.71b 
AO ere ee ae 14.80b 14.65b 
Sept. ... 14.65a aretate ealare 14.75a 14.65a 


Sales: 17 lots. 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, Oct. 20, 1954 
Crude cottonseed oil, carlots, f.0.b. 


VAS: 080.5 6 caGince Kane eu es shisena's 12% pd 

Southeast ....ccccccscccccssecce 124%n 

fo eer ero ere ea 12pd 
Corn oil in tanks, f.o.b. mills ..... 13% pd 
Peanut oil, f.e.b. Southern mills... 22n 
Soybean oil, Decatur .....2 csscceee 11% pd 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. Pacific Coast ... 12%a 
Cottonseed foots, 

Midwest and West Coast ........ 1% 
i eee rr reer eer ree et eS 1%, 
OLEOMARGARINE 
Wednesday, Oct. 20, 1954 
White domestic vegetable ...............- pes 25 
WOOO CUINTUOED. og boat cc anwsss Sao gscecesaes 2% 
Milk ChUrned PRRUEY dooce a csscccacicseceas 26 
Water churned pastry ..cccccccccccccccccce 25 
OLEO OILS 


(F.0.B. Chicago) 
Lb. 
Prime oleo stearine (slack barrels):..15 @15% 
Extra oleo oil (drums) .......-..+.++ 174yaI18n 


Pd—paid. n—nominal,. b—bid. 








HOG TATTOOER 


Complete set of characters available. 





59 South 19th Avenue ° 





MARKS PORK BEFORE SLAUGHTER 
for Identification of Dressed Carcass! 
Bruised, diseased and unfit hogs can be traced quickly and easily if marked with 
the EVERHOT HOG TATTOOER. Simple to operate — hit the ink pad and sock the 
porker with the solid needle tattooer. Meat is indelibly marked through the hide. 
Marking is clearly legible after dehairing or scalding. Ready for instant use at all 
times. Slotted head holds 1, 2 or 3 34-inch characters automatically in place. 


Holder—holds up to 3 inserts ...............::00 $11.00 
Insert Characters—?4'' each . oo Nea 
Tattoomatic Ink, per Qt. ......-.-:ceecceeeeeeeees 1.65 
Ink Pad .75 


EVERHOT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Maywood, Illinois 
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HIDES AND SKINS 





Good movement of hides at steady 
to higher levels in the big packer 
hide market—Small packer 50-Ib. aver- 
age hides trade higher in some cases— 
Kipskin trading improved at steady 
prices to fractional advances—Shear- 
ling market about unchanged, but 
pickled skins continue weak. 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: Although there 
was no trading of hides on Monday of 
this week, the market appeared at 
least steady, which was a reversal of 
the pattern set almost completely by 
dealers and traders two weeks prev- 
ious. Branded steers were bid ‘4c 
lower early in the day, but later in- 
quiry was at steady prices. Steady 
bids were also heard for branded 
cows and heavy and light native cows. 
The position of packers was not made 
known, as offering lists did not come 
out during the day. 

Activity was brisk in the hide 
market Tuesday at steady to higher 
prices, depending on selection sold. 
Branded steers sold early in the day 
and about 15,000 brought steady 
levels. Butt-brands and heavy Texas 
sold at 9%c and 9c was paid for 
Colorados. River heavy native cows 
also traded early, and about 2,600 
sold at lle. Light native cows of 
northern production points sold Yc 
higher at 12%c. 

Later in the day, there was addi- 
tional movement of light native cows 
and northerns continued to bring 
12%c. Light native cows of river pro- 
duction points sold at 13c. The total 
volume of both rivers and northerns 
was estimated at 12,000. Branded 
cows sold steady at 9%c and 10c, but 
details as to quantity traded were 
lacking. A pack of light native steers 
reportedly sold at 13c. 

Hides continued to trade at steady 
levels at midweek, but activity was 
not as lively as that encountered on 
Tuesday. About 5,300 heavy native 
steers sold at 1le and 11'%c. Light 
native cows of Chicago and St. Paul 
production sold at 12%c. Heavy 
native cows of river point production 
sold at lle. Light native steers were 
quoted higher on a nominal basis at 
13@13%c in the absence of sales. 
There was additional buving interest 
for heavy native steers, but no sales 
were confirmed at 11@11e. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUNTRY 
HIDES: Activity improved to some 
degree in the small packer hide 
market, but actual volume of sales 
was still not considered large. The 
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50-Ib. average hide sold at 10%c and 
in some instances at llc for good 
shipping points and good production. 

The 60-Ib. average was quoted on a 
nominal basis, as sales were reported 
difficult to make. In the Midwest, this 
average was called 9¥c, but 9c was 
the figure quoted at western loca- 
tions. 

Some lighter average small packer 
hides were reported traded out of the 
Southwest at 124c. The country hide 
market was generally dull, due to 
tight offerings. Mixed locker butchers 
and renderers were quoted nominally 
at 74%2@8c for 48@50-lb. averages, 
with straight locker butchers called 
Slee. 

CALFSKINS AND _  KIPSKINS: 
There was good movement of kipskins 
during the week, but calfskins con- 
tinued untraded up to midweek. On 
Monday, about 2,000 river overweight 
kipskins sold steady at 22c. About 
6,000 river kip brought 22%c Tuesday 
and 1,500 river overweights sold at 
22c. Some 5,000 southwesterns, kip 
and overweights, sold at 22c and 21c, 
respectively. At midweek, about 7,500 
southwestern kip and overweights sold 
at 22c and 2l1c. 

SHEEPSKINS: The market for 








shearlings held mostly steady this 
week. A car of No. 1 shearlings and 





CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 
PACKER HIDES 


Week ended Previous Cor. Week 
1953 


Oct. 20, 1954 Week 

Hvy. Nat. 

steers ....1 @u1% 12 @12%n15%@16% 
Lt. Nat. 

steers ....138 @13%n 13 @138%n 
Hvy. Tex 

Steers 250% 9% 94n 13% 
Ex. Igt. Tex. 144%4n 15n 16% 
Butt brnd. 

steers .... 9% 9% 31 
Col. steers.. 9 9 12% 
Brnd. cows... 9144,@10 9144@10 14 
Hvy. Nat. 

Co Il @11% 11 @11% 15 @15% 
Lt. Nat. 

cows .....12%@13 12%@13 17 
Nat. bulls.. 8l4n 8ign lin 
Brnd. cows. Tlgn Tin 10n 
Calfskins, 

Nor., 10/15 8214n 321%n 45 

10/down . 3874on 374gn 45 @50 
Kips, Nor. 

nat., 15/25 23n 23n 28 @29 


Kips, Nor. 
Brnd.,15/25 2014n 2014n 25144 @26% 
SMALL PACKER HIDES 

STEERS AND COWS: 
60 Ibs. and 
over ... 9 @9%n 9 @ 94%n13%@14n 
50 Ibs. ...10%@11 10%n14 @14%n 


SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins, 


und. 15 Ibs.....20@22n 20@22n 25@30n 
Kips, 15/30......14@15n 14@15n 17@18n 
Slunks, reg. ..... 1.00n 1.00n 1,25n 
Slunks, hairless.. 25n 25n 25n 

SHEEPSKINS 

Packer shearlings, 

No. 1 2.75 2.75 2.30@2.50n 

Dry Pelts 27 28n 28n 
Horsehides, 


Untrmd. 7.00n 7.00@7.50n 9.25n 








Katto: 


The Handiest 
Carton Cutter Made 


“A Profitmaker in Time Saved 
—Not an expense item.” 





e@ Opens Cases Cleaner and Quicker 
e Ideal for Making Carton Displays 
@ Can be carried in pocket 


Made of heavy quality steel—it cuts 
cleaner and quicker. Accepted by 
the great majority of Wholesalers 
and Dealers as the finest tool on 
the market for opening cases with- 
out damaging contents. Makes an 
ideal premium. 


1 Kutto, with blade and 5 extra blades 


{a MNs 35 each postpaid $1.00 
6 Kuttos, with blade and 5 extra blades 
ae Sees each postpaid .95 


12 Kuttos, with blade and 5 extra blades 
00: Rees sssaccecec Zs each postpaid .90 
Write Today for full details 
MODERN SPECIALTIES CO. 
4301 Ogden Ave. Dept. ND 
Chicago 23, Ill. 














BIG PROFIT 


FROM MEATS 
OTHERWISE SOLD AT 





700 Mock Chicken Legs Per Hour! 


GRIMM’S “MEAT MAS. 
TER” makes BIG profits for 
you. Unlimited kinds of meat 
sticks (including shish Kabob) 
made fast and portion-con- 
trolled to needs of hotels, in- 
stitutions, clubs, caterers, 
commissaries, etc. Your meat 
trimmings and otherwise hard- 
to-dispose-of meat cuts are 
quickly turned into BIG prof- 
it-items when you buy a “Meat 
Master” from Grimm. Write 
for Reet brochure. ‘ 


THE COMPANY 
a 
1403 S. 11th Street © Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
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H.P. SMITH PAPER CO. 


manuractuacas 





KNOS Waxed 








Waxed Sta-Tuf Master Freezer Wrap 























MORRIS FRUCHTBAUM, C.E. 
Packinghouse Engineer and Consultant 
1512 WALNUT STREET 
TEL.: PENNYPACKER 5-4722 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 














| MALONEY BROKERAGECO 





CHARLES J. MALONEY 


Good Brokers 








PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 
Specializing - Canned Hams - Dry Sausage - Casings 
OVER 30 YEARS ON THE DETROIT MARKET 
2409 RIOPELLE DETROIT 7 e PHONE WOodward 5-1830 
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fall clips sold at 2.75 and 3.25, re- 
spectively. A car of fall clips sold at 
3.00 f.o.b. West Coast. The No. 2 
shearlings reportedly sold at 1.25 and 
1.35. The No. 3. shearlings were 
quoted nominally at .75 in the ab- 
sence of sales. Full wool dry pelts sold 
at 27c. The market for pickled skins 
continued soft and was quoted at 
7.00@7.25, with some offerings priced 
at. 7.30. 


N.Y. HIDE FUTURES 


FRIDAY, OCT. 15, 1954 


Open High Low Close 
Oct. ... 10.90b 10.96 10.96 11.38b- 48a 
700, is< eke 11.95 11.53 11.95 
Apr. ... 12.15b 12.58 12.15 12.56 - 58 
July ... 12.60b 13.08 12.75 13.15b- 18a 
Oct. ... 18.24b 13.47 13.47 13.60b- 5a 
Jan. ... 13.60b 14.02 13.75 14.02 


Sales: 81 lots, 


MONDAY, OCT. 18, 1954 


Ort. .:.s/ TS aes altace 11.36b- 50a 
Jan, ...11.85b 11.90 11.88 11.91b- 98a 
Apr. ...12.50b 12.52 12.52 12.52 

July ... 13.05b Hews sire 13.08b- Lda 
Oct. ...13.60b 13.80 13.60 13.60b- 65a 
Jan, ... 13.90b ane ie 14.02b 07a 


Sales: 19 lots. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 19, 1954 


Oct. ... 11.30b erate seme 11.65b- 75a 
Jan, ...11.80b 12.24 12.00 12.10 
Apr. ...12.40b 12.85 12.70 12.70 
July ... 12.95 13.35 13.35 13.29b- 38a 
Oct. ... 18.60 cues Kates 13.76b- 85a 
Jan. ... 13.90b Ssee cao 14.17b- 30a 


Sales: 67 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 20, 1954 


Oct. ..-21,.55b 11.90 11.84 11.75b- 85a 
Jan. ...12.25b 12.88 12.25 12.25b- 30a 
Apr. ...12.85b 13.00 12.89 12.88b- 91a 
July ... 13.35b 13.60 13.50 13.50 
Oct. ...13.90b 14.04 13.91 13.95 
Jan. ... 14.25b ene aes 14.36b- 102 


Sales: 54 lots. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 21, 1954 


Ot, sis. eee 11.80 11.69 11.69b- 73a 
Jan, ... 12.82 12.32 12.21 12.21 
Apr. ... 12.85b 12.96 12.85 12.83b- 86a 
July .. 13.40b 13.50 13.35 13.38b- 40a 
Oct. ... 13.95 14.00 13.85 13.85 
Jan. ... 14.20b waa eae 14.20b 30a 


Sales: 93 lots. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 

Receipts of hides at Chicago fer the 
week ended Oct. 16, 1954, totaled 
5,824,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,758,- 
000 Ibs.; same week, 1953, 6,052,000 
Ibs.; 1954 to date 221,593,000 Ibs.; 
same period, 1953, 198,879,000 Ibs. 

Shipments for week ended Oct. 16, 
1954, totaled 3,324,000 Ibs., previous 
week, 3,671,000 Ibs.: corresponding 
week, 1953, 3,167,000 lIbs.; this year 
to date, 160,044,000 Ibs.; correspond- 
ing week, 1953, 149,753,000 Ibs. 


_ Hide Offal Goes To Glue 


It was estimated by the hide and 
leather trade that tanners this vear 
will sell about 600,000,000 Ibs. of 
hide offal, worth about $4,000,000, 
to glue manufacturers. Sales of this 
by-product, besides bringing additional 
revenue, solve the problem of getting 
rid of glue stocks which ordinarily 
cannot be dumped or burned. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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ld at | USDA Clarifies Position On 
No. 2 | Cottonseed Oil Exchange 






> and The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
were | ture has announced that any ex- 
@ ab- changes of old crop cottonseed oil 
s sold from CCC stocks for new crop oil 
skins under its announcement of October 
d at | 4, 1954 will be made only when the 
riced replacement oil is supplied to CCC 
by simultaneous exchange of ware- d 
house receipts on the old and new fn [ 
oil. On this basis, the inventory of | for: 
cottonseed oil held by CCC will not To 
say be reduced and any companies mak- Selling 
j ing exchanges will not be able to use Vacuum-Pack 
| yo old crop CCC oil with replacement Sandwich Meats 


5a deferred until a later date. 
Officials of the department’s oils 
and peanut division explained that 
their discussion with some members 
Ps of the trade about possible exchanges 
_ on a deferred basis has created un- 
a certainty in the market for new crop 
072 oil. For this reason, exchanges on a 
deferred basis will not be considered 
hereafter. The one exchange con- 





75a summated on this basis involved less Potently Advertised 

than 3,000,000 Ibs. of oil. on Radio Stations WHLI and WHLI-FM 
= Department officials explained that 
308 exchange of old for new cottonseed JOHN KRAUSS, INC. 


oil is designed to protect the quality 144-27 94th Ave., Jamaica 35 © Jamaica 3-7600 


of its inventory by replacing old with 


85a new oil and by placing the new oil 
3 . . i : 
= in commingled storage so that the 


quality will be preserved indefinitely. ~— : insti hairiness 


Uruguay Cattlehide Output THE HORWICH, VITKIN CO. 


za | This Year Steady With 1953 2333 SOUTH PAULINA STREET 

86a Uruguayan cattlehide production 

-” in January-June 1954 was approxi- CHICAGO ILLINOIS 

300 mately 800,000 units, or about the Buyers af 
same as in the comparable period 

of 1953, according to trade estimates. iene 
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e—— ——e 
NT Stocks of salted cattlehides de- CATTLE TAILS ee all HORSE HAIR 
r the clined from 335,000 hides to only pn 
aled 80,000, while those of dry cattle- HORSE TAILS CATTLE HAIR 
158.- hides rose from 350,000 to 500,000. 
,000 Exports of salted cattlehides in- HOG HAIR 
Ibs.; creased from 6,490,274 kilograms in Malin Plant and Office In Chicago Established 1904 
Ibs. the first half of 1953 to 7,744,345 
16, during the first 6 months of 1954. pees aan cca teateapeliceete eas tiated 
‘ious Exports of dry cattlehides declined 
ling from 1,471,797 kilograms to 767,- 
year 464 in 1954. - 
md- Principal foreign markets in kilo- end costly replacements! 


grams, were: Germany, 1,508,264 All items made of 18-8 3” x3” x24” 


517 AT Stainless steel. 334” x 334” x 24” 
salted and 517,479 dry; Sweden, 1,- PROMPT SHIPMENT: a x4" ti 
716,242 salted; Netherlands, 1,287,- Other Sizes a” ga” x30" 
~ 99 d } > 4Yo" x42" x i 
359 salted and 22,061 dry; and the x smokes ah 
and Soviet Union, 1,270,414 salted. SS: ins . «Flank Soreaders 
; , bh a r ooks . . 
day: Sheepskin production declined SSS Stockinette Hooks . 
ot : x . . ox = Minced Ham Molds . . 
, from 1,500,000 skins in 1953 to SA Bacon Square Hangers and 
00, 7 Screens . . . Neck Pins, 


about 1,200,000 in the first half of 
1954. Exports were 11 per cent lower 
onal in 1954, dropping to 4,694,036 kilo- 
ting grams from 5,271,943 in 1953. France 
ily purchased the majority of these ex- 
ports. 


‘ Bacon Hangers. 
this 











TS COMPANY 
SU perior 7-6707 


SMALE wera. oro 


1250 N. STONE STREET, CHICAGO 10, 
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Le Fiell Automatic 
Switch...won’t 
drop loads 
——— 
7 








Pend. 


Gives Safe Performance 
Economically Installed 
Save time with all-steel Le Fiell Automatic 
Switches. No Safety Stops Needed. No 
dropped loads. Weight and forward mo- 
tion of approaching load along either 
rail actuates switch, closing one rail and 
opening the other. 
Switch comes completely assembled as an 
integral unit, including track curve, ready 
to bolt or weld in place. Lasts the life of 
track system —no maintenance. Always 
aligned giving positive, smooth action. For- 
ward motion uninterrupted. 


Available for 1R, 1L, 2R, 2L, 3R, 3L for 
Ye" x 22" or V2” x 22” track. 


Write: 

Le Fiell 

Company 

1461 Fairfax Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 








Get New Accounts! 
with the Katto dn. 
CARTON OPENER 


Kutto Jr. is needed everywhere goods 
are unpacked. Priced low enough for 
the smallest deal, it's a ''Natural" for 
opening NEW Accounts. 


YOUR AD IS ON EACH CUTTER 






SIZE 
31/4" x 4" 


STURDY 
USEFUL 
PERMANENT 


OPENS ANY CARTON 
WITHOUT DANGER OF 
CUTTING CONTENTS 


Write Today for full details, Dept. NP 


MODERN SPECIALTIES CO. 


4301 W. Ogden Ave. Chicago 23, Ill. 
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Week’s Closing Markets 





THURSDAY'S CLOSINGS 


Provisions 
The live hog top at Chicago was 
$19.35; average, $18.95. Provision 


prices were quoted as follows: Under 
12 pork loins, 40%; 10/14 green 
skinned hams, 4312@47; Boston butts, 
34@34%; 16/down pork shoulders, 
29 nominal; 3/down spareribs, 33@ 
33%; 8/12 fat backs, 144@14%; 
regular pork trimmings, 16 nominal; 
18/20 DS bellies, 26% nominal; 4/6 
green picnics, 26; 8/up green picnics, 
23@ 24. 

P.S. loose lard was quoted at 15.00 
nominal and P.S. lard in tierces at 
18.25 nominal. 


Cottonseed Oil 

Closing cottonseed oil futures in 
New York were quoted as follows: 
Dec. 14.79; Jan. 14.70 nom.; Mar. 
14.83b-85a; May 14.88b-90a; July 
14.80b-85a; Sept. 14.75 asked; and 
Oct. 14.70 nominal. 

Sales: 23 lots. 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 

Lard inventories in Chicago on 
October 15 amounted to 5,002,621 
Ibs., according to the Chicago Board 
of Trade. This was a decrease com- 
pared with the 6,545,016 Ibs. of prod- 
uct in store on September 30, but 
more than the 4,613,540 Ibs. a year 
earlier. Total D.S. bellies amounted 
to 1,697,520 Ibs. compared with 
2,687,743 lbs. on September 30, and 
1,727,110 Ibs. a year earlier. Chicago 
provision items appear below: 


Oct. 15, Sept. 30, Oct. 15, 
54, lbs. °54,lbs. 53 Ibs. 
PS: Sard €0):.::.....<:.. Ope . bekeoae 2,018,118 


(a).......3,089,570 

P.S. lard (b)....... 219,653 4,493,792 

Dry rend. lard (a).. 

Dry rend. lard (b).. 34 i 

Other lard ....... .1,495,130 1,449,942 2, 

TOTAL LARD .....5,002,621 6,545,016 4,6 

D.S. Cl. bellies 
ROOREE.) vc cvecess 

D.S. CL. bellies 
(other) 

TOTAL D.S 
BELLIES 













27,400 32,700 9,500 











.... 1,670,120 2,655,043 1,717,610 





eee cess +1,697,520 2,687,743 1,727,110 


(a) Made since Oct, 1, 1953. (b) Made previ- 
ous to Oct. 1, 1953. 





THE RATH PACKING CO., WATERLOO. IOWA 


PHILADELPHIA FRESH MEATS 


Tuesday, Oct. 19, 1954 


WESTERN DRESSED 






BEEF (STEER): 
as eh es AEE ee None quoted 
a ere $43.00@ 44.00 
oe reer ye 42.00@44.0 
Good, 500/700 ...cccccccccscsese SOC0@41.5 
Commercial, 350/700 ......sceeee 30.75 @33.75 
cow: 
Commercial, all wts. ............ 27.50@30.00 
RIGHEGH > CR OS h.W ee hss wewceeves 23.00@26.00 


VEAL, (SKIN OFF): 


CN EI ics cateusdonenkas 37.00@40.00 
CHOICE, TIO/ITGO cciccccsveccccsicce 37.00@40.00 
"BER arrsce cries oar 30.00@32.00 
Good, 80/110 ..cccscccccesccesses S2.00QS5.0 
Se PE cacao ucs cee nee anes 32.00@35.00 
Commercial, all wts ............ 24.60@28.00 
WGN) SIS MNEs, ce terieiatctesecs 20.00@24.00 


CALF (SKIN-OFF): 





CHOSE sO OONE | oiciwencceccsawe 30.00 @32.00 
GOOG, ZUGsGOME ciscscccscvcessc 5.00@30.00 
Commercial, 2u0/down .......... 22.00@ 26.00 
LAMB: 
PSO, GOTO cccpecsceccacaviocce 44.00@46.00 
ey CUNY oo. 3 6G a be aie eee ee 42.00@44.00 
CHOICE, Ole cei ccceesesssccccs 44.00@46.00 
CGR ET Eee 6 hi RORE be eee meas 42.C0@44.00 
Good, all WIS. ...cscccsccccccces 39.00@42.00 
Cen: Me WEAN. Srv aeeelecacecuee 35.00@39.00 
MUTTON (EWE): 
Oo ee Oo eee 16.00@18.00 
IEEE SPIO WTI: «6, 005:9 o:8- 0 via. 610s diaiace ace 15.00@17.00 
PORK CUTS—CHOICE LOINS: 
(Bladeless included) 8/10 ...... 44.00@46.00 
(Bladeless included) 10/12 ...... 44.00@46.00 
(Bladeless included) 12/16 ...... 44.00@46.00 
Putin. DF OrGR Stnee, B/8 os o.5s0 cee 38.0001 40.00 
SPARERIBS, 3 Ibs. down ........ 42.00@44.00 


LOCALLY DRESSED 
STEER BEEF CUTS: Prime 

Hindatrs., 600/800. .$54.00@56.00 
Hindgtrs., 800/900... 53.00@55.00 
Round. no flank.... 50.00@54.00 
Hip rd., with flank. 49.00@53.00 
Full loin, untrim. .. 57.00@60.00 
Rib (7 bone) ...... 59.00@62.00 


Choice 
52.00@54.00 
51.00@53.00 
50.00@53.00 
48.00@52.00 
52.00@57.00 
55.C0@58.00 








BPM CHUCK occ ccsic 36.00@38.00 36.00@38.00 
Brisket .. .eeeee 27.00@29.00 27.00@29.00 
a 15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments by rail, in the 


week ended Oct. 16, with com- 
parisons: 
Week ended Previous Cor. Week 
Oct. 16 Week 1953 


Cured meats, 





Hounas. ...+.<s 9,167,000 23,916,000 15,494,000 
Fresh meats 

pounds ...... 11,951,000 11,355,000 22,553,000 
Lard pounds... 


1,779,000 1,831,000 9,473,000 


en Ga 


MEATS 


FROM THE LAND O'CORN 
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EATS 


ne quoted 
00@ 44.00 
00@ 44.00 
75 @41.25 
75@33.75 


10@30.00 
00@ 26.00 


00@40.00 
00@40.00 
DOM 32.00 
10@35.00 
30@35.00 
L0@28.00 
W@24.00 


10@32.00 
0@30.00 
DOM 26.00 


)0@46.00 
0@ 44.00 
0@46.00 
/0@ 44.00 
W@ 42.00 
0@39.00 


10@18.00 
10@17.00 


1046.00 
10@ 46.00 
10 @46.00 
Mien +0.00 
10@ 44.00 


hoice 

10 @ 54.00 
10@53.00 
053.00 
0 @52.00 
0@ 57.00 
0@58.00 
0 @ 33.00 
10 @29.00 
0@17.00 





ENTS 


in the 
com- 


r. Week 
1953 


», 494,000 


553,000 
), 473,000 


LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 





Cattle Kill Shy of 
Record; Hogs Hit 
New Sept. Peak 


Slaughter of livestock under federal 
inspection in September indicated a 
shifting of trends as butchering of 
cattle, while larger than the number 


slaughtered in August, took second SLAUGHTER 
place in the record books to Septem- CATTLE 
1954 1953 
ber last year. Hog slaughter on the January sssecckes tees 1,541,041 1,313,249 
5 te . WoUtunry . ..asccvcnatce 1,302,454 170,243 
other hand showed a considerable in- = aa 1'311"003 1'209:485 
SPeRRS StS te a et P Beeler. cccseesaeccate 1:416.787 1.871.434 
a to ae a new record high yi ahtl a eaie o> 1490,145 1.844967 
2 Re Stites Y 11570:363 1,450,302 
for the mont 5 MOMigak vicaswsteneecsae 1.6 2.033 1,498,214 
The U. S. Department of Agricul- oP ae ae 1,635,175 1,493,951 
s pS, SP rr 1,637,606 1,644,126 
ture count of cattle slaughtered in ORtONGE <- oo cdescccciitn eee 1.781.789 
. =m 7 Bn - - WOVOMNNGR ccuccccsccae \Mecave 1,608,793 
the month totaled 1,637,606 he ad for — TT ee 1'723.443 
a small increase over the 1,635,175 CALVES 
eye ey On ae 1954 1953 
killed in August, but for the first time January 546.056 453,075 
in something like two years, it failed bei ya , 421,826 
to exceed that for the same month of April . 
the year before. Last year’s Septem- June 
; , July . 


ber cattle kill of 1,644,126 animals 
still stands as an all-time record for 
the month. 

Calf slaughter rose sharply to 706,- 


983 fy 49.990 j TUS 1954 1953 
283 from 649,290 in August, | but MIE. vs. cxgdeesies 4,712,159 6,267,088 
shaded last year’s count of 687,187 February |... 2.1.2211113%8832165 415491511 
> . ER A 4,553,795 4.961.995 
head by a smaller margin. It was, Tr) a ei ceca 3.853.169 4.324.684 
- a WAGE oS oskcscudics hoy 3,380,365 3,642, 
however, the largest kill of the young Sibel nse ala Aad 3/453.270 8.607, 412 
bovines for the month since 1947. | ~ SR eepeeeepets bg eye 
September hog slaughter numbered Sogteeaber 4,060.1 
4,743,350 head for about a 23 per November 5.540.289 
ent increase over tl » Aucust |. 5} PICU cdscteecdore. ‘aunne 5,438,520 
cent increase over the August slaugh- SUEEP AbD LAWES 
ter of 3,852,044 and 16 per cent 124, | 1 AS, 
an ~~ i SGRURTY cccccccccccscclen 15 288.675 
larger than the 4,059,370 killed dur- February .......2 1.0, 15090:106 10881153 
. |. BC ere 148,9: 
ing the month, last year. The next ; _ibeeachners aie Loas:6st— 1lonn'n02 
largest September hog kill numbered Be Sarees rene knees i epess | Leeueae 
about 4,398,000 in 1951. y+ aaa pce oo ae e+ 
i - y, MO acextad aa cates ,207,3% »157,615 
Slaughter of sheep and lambs, with September ........---- 1,290,003 1,366,162 
‘ ‘ UN ore Wieslacses. aecene 1,528,873 
the western range lamb accounting NGvenIIES cccceeisacca, lentes 1,159.318 
: é , : SNCEHIDOR: <<. caecsae. cae 290.03! 
for the bulk of the kill, numbered — ance pe — 
1,290,003 head for a small increase 1954 
over 1,207,354 killed in August, while rae leah wie 
in September, 1953 it was 1,366,- HOgS oes eee eee ee ee BE 3,412 
MOO woccebet ts ewes 10,527,174 


162 head. 


Cattle slaughter for the first nine 
months of the year totaled 13,675,607 
head for about an 8 per cent increase 
over the 12,585,971 butchered in the 
same period last year. Calf slaughter 
at 5,501,389 showed a sizeable rise 
over 4,945,305 last year. 





FEDERALLY INSPECTED 








August .. 
September 
October 

November 
December 

















Hog slaughter for the year aggre- 
gated 35,756,412 head, or about 6 per 
cent smaller than the 38,084,297 
butchered in the same period of 1953. 
Slaughter of 10,527,174 sheep and 
lambs was only slightly larger than the 
10,368,245 butchered through Sep- 
tember last year. 


LIVESTOCK AT 64 MARKETS 


A summary of receipts and disposi- 
tion of livestock at 64 public markets 
during August, 1954 and 1953, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture: 


CATTLE (EXCLUDING CALVES) 









Salable Total Local 
receipts receipts slaughter 
August, 1954 .. 2,197,433 1,175,112 
Jere, 1986. osu De 22 1,851,898 1,03: 1 
August, 1953 .. 1,780,998 %. 
Jan,-Aug., 1954.12,333,410 8, 
Jan.-Aug., 1953.11,506,298 a 
d-yr. av. (Aug., 
1949-53) . 1,516,567 1,766,730 878,477 
CALVES 


August, 1954 .. 
July, 195- 
















August, 1 36 
Jan.-Aug., 1,985,108 
Jan.-Aug., 1,839,983 
251,016 
August, 1954 .. 2,251,213 1,558,165 
July, 1954 é 33} 1,246,245 
August, 195 1,867,006 1,314,826 
Jan.-Aug., 1954. 17,177,883 12,013,470 
Jan.-Aug., 1953. 19,132,295 13,357,157 
5-yr. av. (Aug., 
1949-53) ... 1,695,553 2,305,807 1,538,369 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 









August, 1954 .. 855,3. 1,390,799 
July, 1954 1,137,470 
August, 1953 .. { é 1,483,463 
Jan.-Aug., . 5,189,633 9,410,704 
Jan.-Aug., 1953. 5,343,915 9,518,612 
5-yr. av. (Aug., 
1949-53) 916,513 1,474,789 589,456 


LIVESTOCK CAR LOADINGS 


A total of 12,796 cars was loaded 
with livestock during the week ended 
October 9, 1954, according to the 
American Association of Railroads. 
This was a decrease of 710 from the 
same week of 1953 and 2,052 less than 
in the like period of 1952. 











THE WM. SCHLUDERBERG —T. J. KURDLE CO 








THE FACTS ARE: 


We are the biggest - - - 
because we are the best! 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. LAFAYETTE, IND. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO =—-_- MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DAYTON, OHIO MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


VILLE, TENN. 
DETROIT, MICH. _— 


FLORENCE, S.C. 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
PAYNE, OHIO 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
SIOUX FALLS, S.D. 
VALPARAISO, IND. 








SERVICE 


inonwarous, wo. ( KENNETT- MURRAY 
JACKSON, MISS. LIVEstocK BuYINs 


JONESBORO, ARK. 











OCTOBER 23, 1954 


PRODUCERS OF 


ESsKay 


MEATS OF UNMATCHED QUALITY 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 
3800-4000 E. BALTIMORE ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday, 


a Poi | Oct. 19, were reported by the Agricultural Marketing Re 
tanplloninvg Service, Livestock Division, as follows: 


num 
St. L. N.S. Yds. Chicago Kansas City Omaha St. Paul 13 « 

HOGS (Includes Bulk of Sales): 

B. re | bh - z & BARROWS & GILTS: 

ese @& Choice: Chic 
120-140 Ibs..$18.00-18.75 None rec, None rec. None rec. None rec. Kar 
140-160 Ibs.. 18.50-19.00 None rec. None rec. None rec. None rec. Om: 
160-180 Ibs.. 18.85-19.00 $17.75-18.75 $18.25-18.75 None ree. $18.50-18.75 Eas 


180-200 Ibs... 18 
200-220 Ibs.. 18. 


19.00 18.60-18 
19.10 18.60-18 





18.75-19.00 $18.50-19.00 18.50-19.25 St. 
19.00 only 1 18.50-19.25 anol 
















































































a) 
220-240 Ibs.. 18.75-19.10 18.60-18.85 19.00 only 18.75-19.00 18.50-19.25 oe 
240-270 Ibs.. 18.75-18.85 1 ) 18.90-19.00 None ree. 18.50-18.75 J 
270-300 Ibs... None rec. 18, None ree. None rec. 18.25-18.50 Okl 
300-330 Ibs.. None rec. None rec. None rec. None rec. None rec. Cin 
330-360 Ibs.. None rec. None rec. None rec. None ree. None rec. a. 
Medium: : : ; se oes, Mil 
160-220 lbs.. None ree. None rec. None ree. 16.50-18.75 None rec. 
1 
SOWS: 
Choice: sy 
Ibs.. 18.00 only 17.75-18.00 18.00-18.25 17.50-18.25 17.75-18.00 Chi 
brags Ka 
Ibs.. 18.00 only = 17.75-18.00 17.75-18.00 17.75-18.00 On 
330-360) Ibs... 17.75-18.00 17.75-18.60 17.50-17.75 Eu: 
360-400) Ibs... 17.50-17.75 16.75-17.75 17.00-17.50 St. 
Get your name and trademark 400-450 Ibs.. 17.00-17.50 16.50-17.25 16.50-17.00 : 16.50-17.00 | Sic 
on your products 450-550 Ibs.. 16.00-17.00 15.75-16.50 16.00-16.50 16.25-17.25 15.50-16.50 7 
with AMERICAN TAG... Medium: 7 : 
250-500 Ibs... None rec. None rec. None rec, 15.50-17.50 None rec. Ok 
Ci 
Thermoplastic (heat-seal) labels De 
for film-wrapped sliced meats . . SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: = 
‘ = STEERS: 
Thermo" bands in rolls or cut ames, 
lengths for Franks, pork sausage, 700- 900 Ibs.. 2 None ree, — 25,00-26.00 
i 900-1100 Ibs.. 2 25.50-26.50 
Braunschweiger, and all types of 1100-1300 Ibs.. ‘ 26.00-27.00 S 
sausage... 1300-1500 Ibs.. 2 25.50-27.00 01 
Colorful die-cut tags wi rings Choice: Bi 
° euencun 2295 th string 700- 900 Ibs. -26.00 22.50-25.50 St 
or special fasteners for poultry, 900-1100 Ibs. 26.00 22.50-26.00 cs 
hams, pork shoulders, and all 1100-1300 Ibs. 0-26.00 N 
: 300-15 ; 50-26 24.00-27. 23.00-26. 
kinds of sausage... 1300-1500 Ibs. 50-26.2 4.00-27.00 00-26.00 ” 
Z. Good: : 
Durable decals for window or 700- 900 Ibs. 19.00-23 20.00-24.00 17.50-22.50 . 
truck display . . 900-1100 Ibs. 19.50-23.25 20.00-24.00 18.00-23.00 $ 
1100-1300) Ibs. 20.00-23.25  20,00-24.00 18.00-23.00 M 





Commercial, 
all wts. .. 17.00-20.00 16.50-20.00 16.00-18.50 15.50-19.25 14.50-18.00 





FOR MARKING PRODUCT IN 









Utility, 
all wts. .. 14.00-17.00 13.50-16.50 11,50-16.00 12.00-16.00 12.00-14.50 
Tough, dependable tags : 
or labels for shipping .. . HEIFERS: te 
Prime: 
° ‘ fs 600- 800 Ibs. : None rec. None ree.  23.50-24.50 8 
Tags for grading or identifying 809-1000 Ibs. § 24.25-26.00 24.25- 24.00-25.00 
products in your plant... eiice: 
600- 800 Ibs. 2% 20.50-24.25 21.00-24.25 22.00-23.00 
Tags ond “snap-out” manifold forms 800-1000 Ibs. 22 21.00-24.25 21.50-24.25 22.00-24.00 
Good: 
for all packing plant operations .. . 300- 700 Ibs. 18.00-22.00 19.00-28.00 16.50-21.00 17.00-21.00 17.50-22.00 , 
700- 900 Ibs. 18.25-22.00 19.50-28.25 17.50-21.00 17.50-21.50 17.50-22.00 
Blank tags in stock for Commercial, ;, 
Manedale: diamant all wts. 2. 15.50-18.25 15.00-19.50 14.00-17.50 13.00-17.50 14.00-17.50 ‘ 
o i a 
Utility, 





all wts. .. 12.50-15.50 12.00-15.00 11.00-14.00 10.00-13.00 11.50-14.00 
FOR FEDERAL, STATE, COUNTY, and LOCAL eae 
INSPECTION COMPLIANCE Commercial, 


‘ all wts. 2. 11.25-13.00 12.00-14.00 11.50-14.00 11.50-13.50 11.50-12.50 
There are various ways of show- Utilit 

. e tility, 

ing this seal on your product all wts. 2. 9.50-11.25 9 9.75-12.00  9.50-11.50 = 9.00-11.50 —9.00-11.50 


.. « let us help you work 
out the best way. 


Can. & cut., 
all wts. .. 6.50- 9.50 7.00-10.00 7.00- 9.50 6.50- 9.00 6.50- 9.00 


BULLS (Yrls. Excl.) All Weights: 





GOOG cs wascn None ree. 11.50-13.50 None ree. 11.00-12.00 11.50-12.00 
Commercial . 11.50-13.00 14,25-15.00 12.00-13.00 12.00-13.50 11.50-12.00 
Vie 5 irs 10.50-11.50 12.00-14.25 10.00-12.00 10.50-12.00 11.00-13.00 
Cc or 8 - ay ) -12, - 8.50-10.5 -12 
SEND FOR SAMPLES, Saas 8.00-10.59 10.00-12.00  8.00-10.00 — 8.50-10.50 11.00-13.00 


prices or FREE sketches 
Attention Food Products 
Division 


VEALERS, All Weights: 
Ch. & pr.... 19,00-24.00  22.00-23.00  16.00-19.00  16.00-19.00 17.00-21.00 
Com'l & gd.. 13.00-19.00 14.00-22.00 12.00-16.00  12.00-16.00  12.00-17.00 


CALVES (500 Lbs. Down): 
Ch. & pr.... 18.00-21.00 15.00-20.00 16.00-18.00  15.00-18.50  15.00-18.00 
Com'l & gd.. 13.00-18.00 12.00-15.00 11.00-16.00  11.00-15.00  12.00-15.00 


Taal gfer:l ale cclemrerelaalor- lanl —————e 


Factories at SPRING LAMBS: 





Ga. & eh.... 18.50-20.00 19.50-21.00 19.50-20.25 20.50-20.75 19.75-20.50 
6151 SO. STATE STREET, CHICAGO 21, ILL. Gd. & eh.... 17.50-18.50 18.50-19.50 18.25-19.50 19.00-20.50 17.50-19.75 





151 CORTLANDT STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. ——v 
Sales Offices in many cities | Gd. & ch... 4.00- 5,00 4.50- 5.50 4.50- 
Cull & util.. 3.00- 4.00 4.00- 4.50  4.00- 4.50 





4.50- 5.50 4.50- 5.50 
3.50- 4.50 3.00- 4.50 
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(ETS 


‘uesday, 
arketing 


St. Paul 


None rec. 
None rec. 
18.50-18.75 
18.50-19.25 
18.50-19.25 
18.50-19.25 
18.50-18.75 
18.25-18.50 
None rec. 
None rec, 


None rec, 





17.00-17.50 
16.50-17.00 
15.50-16.50 


None ree. 


25 .00-26.00 
50-26.50 
-00-27.00 
-50-27.00 













i 
“o. 


17.50-22.50 
18.00-23.00 
18.00-23.00 
14.50-18.00 


12.00-14.50 


23.50-24.50 
24.00-25.00 


22.00-23.00 
22.00-24.00 


17.50-22.00 
|7.50-22.00 


|4.00-17.50 


|1.50-14.00 


1.50-12,50 
9.00-11.50 


6.50- 9.00 


1.50-12.00 
1.50-12.00 
1.00-13.00 
1.00-13.00 


7.00-21.00 
2.00-17.00 


5.00-18.00 
2.00-15.00 
9.75-20.50 


7.50-19.75 


4.50- 5.50 
3.00- 4.50 


IONER 





SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER, showing the 
number of livestock slaughtered at 
13 centers. 


CATTLE 

Week Cor. 

Ended Prev. Week 

Oct.16 Week 1953 
Chicagot . 26,992 26,905 27,437 
Kan, Cityt . 19,036 18,161 27,448 
Omaha*t 4 743 23,594 19,570 
East St. L.t. ,05¢ 3, 







St. Josepht 
Sioux Cityt. 
Wichita*t .. 
New York & 
Jer. Cityt. 
Okla. 
Cincinnati§ . 
Denvert 





St. Paul} 
Milwaukeet. 

Total ....185,134 172,135 201,123 

HOGS 

Chicago? . 87,8387 34,597 31,325 
Kan. City? 11,143 10,346 10,675 
Omaha* ft . 45,695 32,218 
East St. L.t. 31,58 24,170 
St. Josephi 27,58 i 21,940 
Sioux Cityt. 24,157 ,839 21,168 
Wichita*t 462 10,8389 8,584 


New York & 
Jer, City?. 
Okla, City*t 
Cincinnati§ 
Denvert 


49,060 
20 





13,33 
14,697 
10,025 





St. Pault . 42,219 
Milwaukeet. 4,251 
Total . 824,167 314,242 271,417 
SHEEP 
Ohicagot 6,112 


Kan. Cityt . 5,005 











Omaha*t .. ¢ : 
East St. L.t. 5,050 6,400 6, 
St. Josepht . 14,898 9,120 10,774 
Sioux Cityt. 6,355 $4,021 11,300 
Wichita*t 1,183 198 1,040 
New York & 

Jer. Cityt. 45,704 92,605 
Okla, City*t 1,6 4,655 
Cincinnati$ . 602 470 
Denvert . 23,705 40,707 
St. Pault 10,561 10,101 
Milwaukeet. 725 1,864 

Total ....188,668 126,758 173,323 

*Cattle and calves. 

tFederally inspected slaughter, 


including directs. 

tStockyards sales for local slaugh- 
ter. 

§Stockyards receipts for 
slaughter, including directs. 


BALTIMORE 
LIVESTOCK 


Livestock prices at Balti- 
more, Md., on Wednesday, 
Oct. 20, were as follows: 
CATTLE: 

Steers, ch. & pr. 

Steers, choice .....$ 

Steers, com’l & gd.. 

Heifers, gd. & ch... 

Heifers, utility .... 

Cows, util. & com’'l. 

Cows, can. & cut... 

Cows, cull & util... 

Bulls, util. & com’l. 
VEALERS: 

Choice & 


local 


. None ree, 
3.50@24.00 
18.50@19.50 
18.00@21.00 
None rec. 
10.00@11.50 
7.00@ 9.50 
None rec. 
12.00@14.00 





prime . 22.00@23.00 





Good & choice ..... 18.00@ 22.00 

Util. & com’}...... 12.00@18.00 

| SESS Sec aT E 6.00@ 7.00 
HOGS: 

Choice, 180/270 .... 19.25@20.50 

Sows, 400/down .... None ree. 
LAMBS: 

Good & prime ...... None rec. 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 


Receipts of salable live- 
stock at Jersey City and 
41st st., New York market 
for week ended Oct. 16: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 


Salable 255 58 
Total (ine. 
directs.6,114 3,412 21,557 17,282 


Prey. weeks 

Salable .. 229 

Total (ine. 
directs) .5,421 


85 638 82 
3,549 20,293 18,502 


*Including hogs at 31st st. 


OCTOBER 23, 1954 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Chic- 
eago Union Stockyards for current 
and comparative periods: 


‘RECEIPTS 










Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Oct. 14. 2,660 348 12,948 1,465 
Oct. 15 882 276 14,151 733 
Oct. 16 485 257 2 1i7 
Oct. 18.19,265 454 56 
Oct. 19. 6,500 300 i a 
Oct. 20.15,000 400 12,000 1,500 
far 1,154 35,451 6,864 
B. 8 1,130 39,264 5 4 
Ry 1,668 41,583 
ago ..39,226 1,708 37,120 13,563 





*Including 200 cattle, 9,346 hogs 
and 427 sheep direct to packers. 





SHIPMENTS 

Oct. 14. 2,606 ia, oe 204 
Oct. 15. 1,316 39 2,819 168 
Oct. 16. 306 nee 137 ‘ 
Oct. 18. 6,881 99 3,699 58 
Oct. 19. 2,000 oe > ae 100 
Oct. 20. 5,500 1,000 100 
Week so 

far ...14,381 99 5,699 258 
Wk. ago.14,191 167 3,150 415 
Yr. ago.17,391 324 3,900 2,287 
2 years 

ago ..15,533 323 3,648 361 


OCTOBER RECEIPTS 





Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

OCTOBER SHIPMENTS 
1954 1953 

Cattle cccccsese 54,062 66,601 
HOGS cccccccce 21,473 21,962 
Sheep ..ccccce 4,100 12,772 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased at 
Chicago, week ended Wed. Oct. 20: 
Week Week 

ended ended 

Oct. 20 Oct. 13 

Packers’ purch,, .38,194 35,761 
Shippers purch...10,127 6,324 
Total ........ 43,821 42,085 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 

AT LOS ANGELES 

Prices paid for livestock 
at Los Angeles on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 20, were reported 
as shown in the table below: 
CATTLE: 





Steers, ch. & pr..... None rec. 
Steers, choice ...... None rec. 
Steers, com’l ...... 15.50@18.50 


Heifers, gd. & ch... 
Heifers, utility 
COMET snccccncs 
Cows, util. & com’l. 
Cows, can. & cut.... 


20.00@23.50 


14.00@16.00 
10.00@13.00 
7.00@ 9.50 


Bulls, cut. & utility 13.00@16.00 
CALVES: 

CROMEG 60 cedcncvcces 18.00@ 20.00 

Com’l & good ..... 16.00@18.00 

Cull & utility ...... 10.00@13.00 
HOGS: 

Choice, 200/250 - 19.50@21.50 

Sows, 275 Ibe. ..... 17.00 only 
LAMBS: 

Good & choice ..... None rec. 


CANADIAN KILL 


Inspected slaughter in 
Canada for week ended 
October 9: 


Week Same 
Ended week 
Oct. 9 Last 
1954 year 
CATTLE 
Western Canada .. 17,491 16,347 
Eastern Canada 15,616 16,839 
ROUGE wediivecws 33,107 33,186 
HOGS 
Western Canada .. 42,583 29,208 
Eastern Canada .. 61,441 45,481 
gi) eee 104,024 74,689 
All hog carcasses 
ic eer erre 114,140 81,756 
SHEEP 
Western Canada .. 6,665 6,048 
Eastern Canada 


- 14,135 19,728 


Total . 20,800 25,776 











PIPE 
COVERING 
INSULATION 
GIVES 


More Elbow Room | 





OZITE All-Hair felt lasts a lifetime . . . applies with- 


out waste ...is easy to install for curves, straight 
pipes or valves ...renders low conductivity for 


| efficient heat barrier... allows close temperature 


control... provides maximum capacity of refrig- 


eration units... cuts power consumption. 


Get the facts about time-proved OZITE. 
4-page Bulletin #300. 


Write for 













[ ios arama 
ve i kk ate 


TOO COMPLEX 








| (NO SHAPE IS 





AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE MART * CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS ~ 
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THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 
PREFERS and BUYS 


Continental 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


for Every Meat Packing Plant Service 








Type N or NH—Drip proof squirrel 
cage Induction motor 











Continental Electric Co., Inc. 


4707 NO. BROADWAY, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
FACTORIES: NEWARK, N. J. AND ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


¢ STOCKINETTES 


Y BEEF SHROUDS 
¥ FOR SATISFACTION 


specity E-2 FIT 


STOCKINETTES 


Write for FREE SAMPLES 
and PRICES. Also to have 
your name placed on our reg- 
ular mailing list. 


LIED 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


















ALLTL] 
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PACKERS’ 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers 
at principal centers for the week 
ended Saturday, October 16, 1954, 
as reported to The National Pro- 


visioner: 
CHICAGO 
Armour, 8,159 hogs; Wilson, 4,969 
hogs: Agar, 11,310 hogs; Shippers, 
7,272 hogs: and O‘hers, 12,899 hogs. 
Totals: 26,992 cattle; 1,205 calves: 
44,609 hogs; and 6,112 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY 


Cattle Calves HA Sheep 











Armour . 3,611 2,074 
Swift .. 2,928 3,021 
Wilson . 1:729 de:eie 
Butchers. 7,213 
Others .. 583 1,484 
Totals 16,064 2,972 il, 143 5,095 
OMAHA 
Cattle and 
Calves Hees Sheep 
Armour 8,275 6,805 8,997 
Cudahy 3, 495 7,216 2,284 
Swift 2. 7,687 4,119 
Wilson 2% 5,511 3,241 
Am. Stores. 989 eae ose 
Cornhusker. 797 . 
O'Neill .. 447 - 
Neb. Beef 626 ~ 
Eagle ..... 97 : 
Gr. Omaha. 720 ° 
Hoffman .. 89 : 
Rothschild. 1,064 : 
oe ,348 P 
Kingan .... 1,527 : 
Merchants . 107 . 
Midwest 174 E 
Omaha - 890 Pcie 
DION oscce 504 aie 
Others eae 9,961 
Totals . (29,987 37,180 13,641 
E, ST. LOUIS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour . 3,149 1,592 7,093 2,879 
Swift .. 4,315 2,779 16.080 2,471 
Hunter . 988 : 8 
Heil eres 2.5938 .. 
Krey ... 3,009 
Laclede . cece 
Luer ove econ 
Totals. 8, 452 4,370 31,530 5,350 
8ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Swift .. 4,326 871 13,835 3,123 
Armour . 4,376 598 7,451 — 
Others .. 5,319 141 38,177 i 
Totals*14,021 1 610 24,463 6,364 
*Do not ‘inelude 137 cattle, 266 


ealves, 7,549 hogs and 8.529 sheep 
direct to packers, 


SIOUX CITY 
Cottle Calves Hegs Sheep 
Armour . 4.876 .... 12.779 2,587 
Cudahy . 1.9438 .... 2,498 360 
Swift .. 8,062 1 7,620 2,479 
Butchers. 839 15 eee 
Others ..11,085 113 9, 454 819 


Totals 20,905 129 32,351 6,245 
WICHITA 


Cottle Col-es Hees Sheen 


Cudahy . 1,825 462 1,512 45 
manens . 478 i... se cece 
Dunn... 192 
| ae 113 
Sunflower. 12 
Pioneer . 86 
Excel 393 
Armour . 54 





” eaee wear 

Others .. 2,175 274 1,768 

Totals. 5,328 462 2,598 1,813 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

Cot Je Coles Hees Sheep 

Armour . 2,627 632 538 274 

Wilson . 2,502 766 338 637 

Others .. 5,081 2,017 2,156 306 


Totals*10,160 3,415 3,032 1,217 





*Do not include 814 cattle, 896 
calves, 9,208 hogs and 477 sheep 
direct to packers. 

LOS ANGELES 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour. 197 5 - - 
Cudahy . ..<» ‘ ‘. 
Swift 388 ° ° 
Wilson 173 ee 
Ideal 667 ; 
United 649 “299 * 
Commer’l. 617 ° : 

>.< DAS ena 4 

Atlas 540 seas eee 
Survall . 490. .... eoce 
Others .. 3,534 623 745 





Totals. 7 


DENVER 


Cattle 
Armour . 1,835 
Swift .. 2,064 
Cudahy . 79 
Wilson . 463 
Others .. 6,917 


Totals 12,068 


Calves Hogs Sheep 

103 2,813 
140 2,167 8,284 
168 l,sv7 1,051 
id “419 


“269 
680 10,187 19,795 





CINCINNATI 


Cattle 


Calves Hogs Sheep 





GO. sce. sve 306 
Kahn’s Pe 
Meyer . ...- since : 
Schlachter 193 36 weld 
Northside . see 
Others .. 5, 872 1, 174 15, 091 1,108 
Totals. 6 065 1,210 1 ’ 091 1,414 
ST. PAUL 
Cattle o alves Hogs Sheep 
Armour . 7,193 5,476 18,125 5,661 
Bartusch 1,384 oan 
OQudahy « osc Pere woes ove 
Rifkin . 1,053 30 
Superior. 2,014 .... Joe 
Swift 7,167 5,464 4,900 
Others .. 3,095 2,682 3,478 





Totals 21,960 13,652 62,371 14,039 
FORT WORTH 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour . 1,882 2,448 1,030 2,723 
Swift .. 2,024 2,769 725 «41,449 
Bl. Bon.. 505 106 119 ada 
City ... 308 5 ae ee 
Rosenthal 175 117 eoee eemn 
Totals. 4,894 5, 445 1,892 4,172 
TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 
Week Cor. 
Ended Prev. Week 
Oct.16 Week 1953 
Cattle ....184,655 182,679 198,347 
Hogs ..... 277,491 255,637 226,350 
Sheep .... 85,257 78,366 103,545 


CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 


Des Moines, Oct. 20-— 
Prices at the ten concentra- 
tion yards and 11 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minne- 
sota were reported by the 
USDA as follows: 

Hogs, good 


160-180 Ibs. 
180-240 Ibs. 


to choice: 


Sie bsarh ee $14.75@16.85 
16,75@18.75 


240-300 Ibs. ........ 17.50@18.75 

300-400 Ibs, ........ 17.00@18.15 
Sows: 

be Cree 17.25@18.00 

400-550 Ibs. ........ 14.25@16.50 


Corn Belt hog receipts 
were reported as follows 
by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture: 


This week 
estim« ted 


Last week 
netual 





4, 55,000 
48,000 60,500 
41,000 41,500 
64,000 83,000 
62,000 45,000 
70,000 65,500 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 

Receipts at 20 markets 
for the week ended Friday, 
Oct. 15, with comparisons: 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week to 
date 377,000 479,000 254,000 
Previous 
week 347,000 461,000 267 ,000 
Same wk, 
1953 = 397,000 402,000 316,000 


1954 to 

date 12,297,000 14,713,000 6,819,000 
1953 t 

date 11 ,910,000 15,941,000 7,189,000 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 

Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ending Oct, 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Los Ang... 9,300 1,300 1,100 650 

N. Portl... 3,250 600 1,650 3,025 

San Fran... 650 100 250 6,000 
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zs Sheep 


13 9,050 
67 8,284 
97 1,051 


id "410 
87 19,795 


gs Sheep 


306 
1 1, “sid 
91 1,414 
ogs Sheep 


125 5,661 
4,900 
3,478 

14,039 





ogs Sheep 


030 2,723 

725 1,449 

119 , 

18 

$92 4,172 

CHASES 
Cor. 
Week 


c 1953 

9 198,347 
7 «©6226, 350 
6 103,543 


RECT 


ct. 20- 
mcentra- 
packing 
| Minne- 
_ by the 


4. 75@16.85 
6,75@18.75 
7.50@18.75 
7.00@18.15 


7.25@18.00 
4.25@16.50 
receipts 
follows 
partment 


Last week 
actual 
55,000 





SEIPTS 
markets 
1 Friday, 
parisons: 
S Sheep 
00 254,000 
00 267,000 
00 316,000 
00 6,819,000 
00 7,189,000 
VESTOCK 


acifie Coast 
et. ~ 
Hogs Sheep 
1,100 650 
1,650 3,025 
250 6,000 


/ISIONER 





MEAT SUPPLIES AT NEW YORK 


(Receipts reported by the USDA marketing Service for 
Week Ended October 16, 1954, with Comparisons) 











STEERS AND HEIFERS: Carcasses BEEF CURED: 
Week ended Oct. 16.... 9,809 Week ended Oct. 16.... 910 
Week previous ......... 10,160 Week previous ......... «se. ae 
Same week year ago.... 11,657 Same week year ago.... 12,700 
cow: PORK CURED AND SMOKED: 
Week ended Oct. 16.... 1,310 Week ended Oct. 16.... 247,787 
Week previous ......... 1,626 Week previous ......... 409,762 
Same week year ago.... 2,202 Same week year ago.... 237,556 
BULL: LARD AND PORK FATS: 
Week ended Oct. 16.... 388 Week ended Oct. 16.... 2,985 
Week previous ..... ok 408 Week previous ......... 900 
Same week year ago.... 458 Same week year ago.... 22,236 
VEAL: 
Week ended Oct. 16.... 9,842 LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
Week previous ......... 8,624 a 
Same week year ago.... 11,280 CATTLE: 
Week ended Oct. 16.... 
LAMB: Week previous ......... 
Week ended Oct. 7 .. 81,036 Same week year ago.... 
Week previous ......... 21,012 
Same week year ago. 35,345 CALVES: 
TON Week ended Oct. 16.... 13,856 
MUTTON: Week previous ......... 14,321 
Week ended Oct. 16.... 332 Same week year ago.... 18,344 
Week previous ......... 683 
Same week year ago.... 1,139 nMoGs: 
é: Week ended Oct. 16.... 46.928 
HOG AND PIG: Week previous ......... 49,060 
Week ended Oct. 16.... 6,947 Same week year ago.... 45,556 
Week previous ......... 4,366 
Same week year ago.... 7,035 SHEEP: 
" Week ended Oct. 16.... 45, ban 
PORK CUTS: Week previous ......... 47, 
Week ended Oct. 16.... 901,873 Same week year ago.... 52, 605 
Week previous ......... 1,018,384 
Same week year ago.... 699,374 
COUNTRY DRESSED MEATS 
BEEF CUTS: VRAL: 
Week ended Oct. 16 52,650 beh . 5.940 
Weew previous ......... 56,063 Week ended Oct..16.... 5,242 
Same week year ago 110'933 Week previous ......... 5,02¢ 
‘Ke ’ §0.... vows Same week year ago.... 5,318 
VEAL AND CALF CUTS: HOGS: 
Week ended Oct. 16.... 5,653 Week ended Oct, 16.... 56 
Week previous ......... 3,000 Week previous ......... 51 
Same week year ago.... 4,000 Same week year ago.... 28 
LAMB AND MUTTON: LAMB AND MUTTON: 
Week ended Oct. 16.... 12,732 Week ended Oct. 16.... 86 
Week previous ......... 1,910 Week previous ......... 7 
Same week year ago.... 5,076 Same week year ago.... 36 





WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 
Slaughter at major centers during the week ended Oct. 
16, was reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
as follows: 
Sheep & 















Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs 
poston, N. ¥. City Areéa® ......- 13,856 46,928 45,704 
Baltimore, Philadelphia ......... 1,378 26,624 953 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 

PINENEN Soc on ws nw cie oes 6 6,427 88,456 13,877 
NN MR oe ee cs ea pa piers 6.915 76,360 7,403 
St. Paul-Wis. Areas? 35,141 25,485 14,968 
aeRO MIRO 6 5s dese cicccwkuss 9,288 77,671 10,381 
a ear eae 3 21,904 4,097 
Omaha Area 1,231 68,638 20,479 
Kansas City . §,215 33,172 10,188 
lowa-So. Minnesota* ............ 14,717 314,588 39,145 
Louisville, Haaetiite: Nashville, Not 

Memphis Saree a St peraraier ei sianeie rate faie ai 11,540 40 419 Available 
a nea Alabama Areas® ........ 6,492 pA eee 

Joseph, Wichita, Oklahoma City 21) "856 6,817 53,382 3,536 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio.. 19,751 11,620 14,606 12508 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City... 16,960 1,272 14,416 25,542 
Los Angeles, San Francisco Areas® 27,963 2,070 = 392 35.521 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane ...... 6,776 1,541 2,730 6,619 

GRAND TOTALS ............-810,18¢ 135,523 1,074,293 261.277 

Totals previous week .......... 310,355 132,964 1,021,409 273,634 

Totals same week 1953 ........ 351,668 146,093 887,808 311,123 


Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. 
St. Paul, Newport, Minn., and Madison, 
3Includes St. Louis National Stockyards, E. 
Mo. ‘Includes Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, 
shalltown, Ottumwa, Storm Lake, Waterloo, Iowa, and Albert Lea, Austin, 
Minn. ‘Includes Birmingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., and Albany, 
Atlanta, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton, Ga. ®Includes Los 
Angeles, Vernon, San Francisco, San Jose, Vallejo, Calif. 


2Includes St. Paul, So. 
Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. 
St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, 
Fort Dodge, Mason City, Mar- 





SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 
Receipts of livestock at six southern packing plant stock- 
yards located in Albany, Moultrie, Thomasville, and Tif- 
ton, Georgia, Dothan, Alabama; and Jacksonville, Florida 
during the week ended Oct. 15: - 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
PERN OMEN OME IND cies erate. eile bm 4 sib eRe 6,100 3,400 11,700 
Week previous (five Gays) .......ccsccccesss 5,662 3,515 10,756 
Corresponding week last year ..............-. 5,157 3,480 11,096 


OCTOBER 23, 1954 











AUTOMATIC 
ECONOMICAL 
TROUBLE-FREE 


MODEL 1016V-20 


Patented 


This power-driven coder can be used for coding the 
following items: 


Frank Cards 
Sausage Cards 
Luncheon Meat Labels 


KIWI® Friction Driven Coders are used on conveyor lines 
for marking cellophane wrapped packages, corrugated 
cases and cartons. 


Over 100 Models In The Line 
CODERS MADE BY KIWI® ARE GUARANTEED 
Write today for details. 


KIWI, CODERS CORP. 


3804 NORTH CLARK STREET * CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


LAN, 






















i 
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“POTENT TO THE LAST GRAIN” 


CLEANING & STERILIZING 
COMPOUNDS 


“Over 25 years of continuous service to the 


Meat Industry” 





LELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


838 SO. FIRST STREET, MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Like Putting MONEY in the BANK 


WHEN YOU KNOW YOUR MARKETS 
AT THE TIME YOU BUY OR SELL 
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This easy to read, instant price guide covers 28 product classifica- 
tions—over 350 quotations—at the close of trading each day. Each 
day you get almost 50 quotations on job lot pork prices. 


PRICES AND MARKET COMMENTS 
ARE PROVIDED ON: 

PRIMAL BEEF AND PORK CUTS 
PORK JOB LOTS 

BONELESS PROCESSING MEATS 
VARIETY MEATS 

HIDES, TALLOWS, GREASES, ETC. 
HOG AND CATTLE MARKETS 


ALSO SHOWN ARE: 


RECEIPTS 

TRENDS 

USDA QUOTATIONS 
LARD FUTURES 

TANK LARD PRICES 
INDUSTRY STATISTICS 





SPECIAL TELEGRAPHIC MARKET QUOTATION SERVICES 


Quotations on mid-day markets or closing markets are available on 
both pork and beef, by telegraph. Pork wires provide 70 quotations 
on 1/4 items or classes of product; beef wires quote 50 items in 10 
groups of product. All wires are minimum-rate 15 word code mes- 
sages. High speed service offers exceptional advantages. Ask for 
subscription rates. 
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Use This Industry Authority 
in Your Own Daily Trading! 


A DAILY MARKET QUOTATION SERVICE that reflects closing 
markets right up to the time trading stops for the day. Sent by 
first class mail (air mail service also available) — the Daily Market 
and News Service is necessary to every buyer or seller of meats. 
This Service is AN INDUSTRY AUTHORITY used continuously as 
the basis for trading, with thousands of dollars worth of product 
sold daily on the basis of Daily Market Service quotations—because 
both buyers and sellers recognize the Service's reputation for 
accuracy. 


MORE THAN A THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS SAY "It pays for it- 
self over and over" because— 

A SINGLE CAR BOUGHT AT |/4, CENT LESS PER POUND 

OR ONE CAR SOLD AT !4 CENT MORE PER POUND 

MORE THAN PAYS FOR A FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION 
THE SERVICE IS NOW BETTER THAN EVER with the addition of 
job lot pork quotations, giving accurate daily information to help 


guide wholesale meat operations, in addition to complete carlot 
quotations. 





BY FIRST CLASS MAIL .. . only $19 for 13 weeks 
or $72 per year 

(air mail slightly more) 

—Desk Binder Furnished to Every Subscriber 


Ask For Sample Copies or SEND YOUR ORDER NOW! 
If you are not fully satisfied that this is a real profit 
maker, and will pay for itself over and over—you may 
cancel at the end of one week at absolutely no cost. 











IZ PAILY MARKET & NEWS SERVICE 





PUBLISHED DAILY BY THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER + 15 WEST HURON STREET « CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS * PHONE WHITEHALL 4-3380 
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Firms listed here are in partnership with you. Products and equipment 
they manufacture and services they render are designed to help you 
do your work more efficiently, more economically, and make better 
products which you can merchandise more profitably. Their advertise- 
ments offer you useful product information you can use with profit. 
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Several attractive | FOR SALE 


SALES TERRITORIES 
OPEN ORK PROCESSING 


with Plastic Container Corp. | PLANT 


The leading line of plastic containers | Old Chicago established wholesale 
for foods and other products . . . and | S & Meat Busi let 
the backing of the largest, most modern | ausage oe Sa, Se 


facilities . . . makes an exceptionally with real estate, machinery, refrigera- 
attractive opportunity for top flight 


sales contact men in several territories tion, smoke houses, trucks, garage — 
now open. Send detailed resume of 
your experience, in confidence, to 
Mr. A. C. Martinelli, President, Call or Write 


everything included. 


PLASTIC CONTAINER CORP. || Lester D. Wray 


Financial 6-2095 
WEST WARREN, MASS. One North LaSalle Street 


See our Insert Advertisement in this issue. | Chicago 2, Illinois 






































C L A S$ S$ | f i i D A DV hy Untess Soecificaliy instructed Otherwise. All Classified Adver- 
tisemenrs Will Be inserrec Over o Blinc Box Number. 
Undispiayed: set solid. Minimum 20 woras. address or box numbers as 8 words. Heao- 
50; additional words, 20c each. “Position lines 75c extra. Listing advertisements 75¢ SLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN ADVANCES 


Wanted,” special rate: minimum 20 words, per line. Dispiayec $9.00 per inca. Con- 
$3.00: additional words 20c each. Count tract rates on request. PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER. 





POSITION WANTED HELP WANTED HELP WANTED 


AVAILARTE DoeER is SUPERINTENDENT GENERAL 
Experienced packing house man, age 43, with 22 | Wanted by a reputable full line meat panes oe SALES MANAGER 
" ’ . ; — ; mee nd tuaraly 2g s 2 > 2 40cé i 2 Ss . Must 
Sone Soecrsern > seemmnting. snaiting, bedents, Do ee eter eee ted ae te aucage manu, | SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR AGGRESSIVE 
system: ganizi e anagement. te "at S- S aia py oa: , , - : > 2 
Large, sediam Ga easel plant caneiiona. W413, facturing. Must be well qualified. Age between | EXECUTIVE TYPE MAN TO HEAD, REOR- 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron | 3° and 4%. State past experience Scie’ “eg GANIZE AND GREATLY EXPAND PRESENT 
St., Chicago 10, Il. erences. Good opportunity, W-418, THE NA- E eT SHED. HIGH 

: : TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- | SALES FORCE FOR OLD ESTABLISHED, HIGH- 
MANAGER or SUPERINTENDENT: Experienced, | ©#8° 10, Tl. LY RESPECTED MIDWEST PACKING COM- 
large and small plants, practical, efficient. PANY. EXPERIENCE SHOULD BE IN SALES 
Slaughtering, cutting, curing, sausage, canning, OF FRESH AND PROCESSED MEAT. BUSI- 
rendering, etc. Excellent references, W-422, THE 6 eal : weniiee “4 “a = 7 awn > mag 7 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron st., | WANTED: Packing house general maintenance | NESS IS PREDOMINANTLY EAST OF THE 
Chicago 10, TI. le A aan" eae tae pn Aa MISSISSIPPI. ANNUAL BASE SALARY TO 

. ia; q y ” | $15 °>LUS INUS N SNEFITS. SEN 
MANAGER: Experience covers working as fore- pected, W-388, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, aid = . .o sie ge Mens 2 pong vn = ~ 
man of every plant department including sausage | 2° W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. RESUMES AND PHOTOGRAPH. ALL INFOR- 
and canning. Later became superintendent of two MATION HELD STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 
large plants. For past 8 years have managed 
plants. W-421, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, mm W410, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. AUDITOR: To travel for large independent meat | 15 W. Huron St. Chicago 10, Ill. 

packer. Experience in line desirable, State quali- 
CANNED MEAT SALES SPECIALIST fications and salary requirments. Write to Box 
With heavy experience desires connection with | W-419, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 
top company. Excellent contacts trade nationally, | ‘Y- Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. EQUIPMENT WANTED 
Dynamic personality. Excellent ‘‘Result’’ getter. 
W -42% ) 4 TISIONE ' S TAN 1. 7 y 
W423, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 18 F WANT TO BUY: TANDUM INSULATED 
. SLAUGHTERHOUSE WORKER: All kinds stock. | TRAILER. Prefer beef rails or strong enough 
PLANT PURCHASING AGENT: 18 years at Small city butcher. Year round work with oppor- | for beef rails. W-407. THE NATIONAL PRO- 
Cudahy Packing Company, St. Paul plant: Desires | tunity for advancement, Contact Harold Wasser- | VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
similar position or one in accounting department, | ™®0, 854 Broadway, Schenectady, N.Y. 






































Married. Good ed ti ference f ; "AN J 

able immediately. W-412, THE NATIONAL PRO. WANTED: Used dry rendering equipment for 

VISIONER, 15 W. Huron &t. Chicago 10. 1 small — a Cooker approximately 3 x 5 

RELIABLE MAN WANTED: To take charge of ,x_10. What have you? BW-430, THE NA- 

SUPERINTENDENT: 81 years’ packing house and cooler and packaging room in moderately sized esennd PROV ISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 

anch house experience, Slaughtering, processing, | Sausage plant, Good opportunity for advancement. | Cao 10, Til. 

by-products, all classes of animals, maintenance, | W-424, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 

costs, yields, labor relations. Eastern or midwest | Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. "ANTED: . , > 

location preferred. W-414. THE NATIONAL PRO- Ww ates = er regs — roll, _— 

VISIONER, 18 BE. 41st St.. New York 17. N.Y press and cooker. Mitts “& Merrill Hog. Conc 
share a See 8 6, NLR. Box EW-36, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 

SALES MANAGER: Age 45. 20 years’ experience, EXPERIENCED SALESMEN vwnseibiainticisen dau an 

General knowledge, all phases of plant operation | Selling to packers, to take on our nationally 

plus 10 years’ experience in sales and sales pro- | Known products. Write to W-425, THE NA- WANTED: No. 3 U. S. BACON SLICER WITH 




















motion, W-415, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, | TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- | CONVEYOR. W-429, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, I. cago 10, Ill. SIONER, 18 East 41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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